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ON A PICTURE OF MT. SHASTA BY KEITH. 


Two craggy slopes, sheer down on either hand, 
Fall to a cleft, dark and confused with pines. 
Out from their somber shade—one gleam of light— 
Escaping toward us like a hurrying child, 

Half laughing, half afraid, a white brook runs. 
The fancy tracks it back thro’ the thick gloom 
Of crowded trees, immense, mysterious 

As monoliths of some colossal temple, 

Dusky with incense, chill with endless time: 
Thro’ their dim arches chants the distant wind, 
Hollow and vast, and ancient oracles 

Whisper, and wait to be interpreted. 


Far up the gorge denser and darker grows 
The forest: columns lie with writhen roots in air; 
And across open glades the sunbeams slant 
To touch the vanishing wing-tips of shy birds; 
Till from a mist-rolled valley soar the slopes, 
Blue-hazy, dense with pines to the verge of snow, 
Up into cloud. Suddenly parts the cloud, 
And lo! in heaven—as pure as very snow, 
Uplifted like a solitary world— 
A star, grown all at once distinct and clear— 
The white earth-spirit, Shasta! Calm, alone, 
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Silent it stands, cold in the crystal air, 
White-bosomed sister of the stainless dawn, 

With whom the cloud holds converse, and the storm 
Rests there, and stills its tempest into snow. 


Once—you remember?—we beheld that vision, 
But busy days recalled us, and the whole 
Fades now among my memories like a dream. 
The distant thing is all incredible, 

And the dim past as if it had not been. 

Our world flees from us; only the one point, 
The unsubstantial moment, is our own: 

We are but as the dead, save that swift mote 
Of conscious life. Then the great artist comes, 
Commands the chariot wheels of Time to stay, 
Summons the distant, as by some austere, 
Grand gesture of a mighty sorcerer’s wand, 
And our whole world again becomes our own. 
So we escape the petty tyranny 

Of the incessant hour; pure thought evades 
Its customary bondage, and the mind 

Is lifted up, watching the moon-like globe. 


How should a man be eager or perturbed 
Within: this calm? How should he greatly care 
For reparation, or redress of wrong,— 

To scotch the liar, or spurn the fawning knave, 
Or heed the babble of the ignoble crew? 

See’st thou yon blur far up the icy slope, 

Like a man’s footprint? Half thy little town 
Might hide there, or be buried in what seems 
From yonder cliff a curl of feathery snow. 

Still the far peak would keep its frozen calm, 
Still at the evening on its pinnacle 

Would the one tender touch of sunset dwell, 
And o’er it nightlong wheel the silent stars. 


So the great globe rounds on,—mountains, and vales, 
Forests, waste stretches of gaunt rock and sand, 
Shore, and the swaying ocean,—league on league: 
And blossoms open, and are sealed in frost; 
And babes are born, and men are laid to rest. 
What is this breathing atom, that his brain 
Should build or purpose aught, or aught desire, 
But stand a moment in amaze and awe, 
Rapt on the wonderfulness of the world. 
E. R. Silt. 
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PUTTING IN THE SUMMER PROFESSIONALLY.—I. 


My vagabond friend came to me one June 
day in Oakland and made a proposition. 
I call him vagabond because he rather en- 
joyed the appellation than otherwise; and as 
he is still tramping somewhere, and may see 
this, I desire to please him. The truth of 
the matter is, he was a traveling dentist, and 
his field of operations extended all over the 
State. He had plugged teeth under the 
shadows of Shasta, and plucked molars on 
the plains of Yuma. There were mouths 
up among the Sierra fastnesses which bore 
traces of his handiwork, and celluloid indi- 
cations of his presence along the shore from 
Humboldt to San Luis Obispo. I liked 
this doctor for three reasons: in the first 
place, he liked me; secondly, he was a good 
fellow; and lastly, I was in his debt. I do 
not mean by this that I owed him money. 
It was a different obligation; for did he not 
come to me one time—forty miles in the 
hot sun over a high mountain—and stick to 
me for two days and nights when I had an 
ulcerated face? and when I wanted to pay 
him for it he got mad. In the summer- 
time he traveled in a light spring wagon, 
and carried along his coffee-pot and blank- 
ets, his tool chest, and a little furnace for 
cooking teeth. Where night overtook him 
he pitched his tent; and I have known him 
to work for days in the open field, with his 
improvised dental chair set beneath a friendly 
oak. Whatever the people had to pay was 
currency with this practitioner. He would 
put in a set of teeth and take in payment a 
colt, a steer, or a brace of shotes. Hides, 
sheepskins, and chickens were often tendered 
as compensation for patched-up grinders, 
and, if not too far from a market, were 
rarely declined. 

On various occasions I had accompanied 
the doctor on his dental forays into the 
rural districts, and we had become fast 
friends. In fact, he wanted me to join him 
and learn the business; but I never could 


acquire the art of pulling a tooth, and the 
monotonous vigil beside a pot of simmering 
biceps had no charms. It was the free, out- 
door life 1 loved—the night encampment 
under the stars; the fields and the woods. 
So I listened to his proposition. Would I 
join him on a trip through Lake and Men- 
docino counties? I should go where he 
went, fare as he fared, sleep where he slept, 
and he would pay all the bills. Just here I 
must tell you something. For several 
months the purpose had been shaping itself 
in my mind to try my hand at teaching a 
country school. Although still a beardless 
youth, I believed I could do it, for the 
world was young then; O. P. Fitzgerald was 
superintendent of public instruction, and I 
had a State certificate. The doctor’s prop- 
osition seemed to afford the opportunity I 
desired to look around. So I accepted, 
imposing the single condition that I should 
have the privilege of deserting the itinerant 
dental establishment at any time, if an op- 
portunity presented of securing a school 
For two weeks we jogged slowly along, up 
through the beautiful Napa Valley, loitering 
here and there at farm-houses and camping 
in the open fields. The weather was glori- 
ous, and the whole summer lay before us. 
To the doctor, perhaps, time was of greater 
value than it was to me, but it was easy to 
tempt him into idleness. Notwithstanding 
the sanguinary and unsympathetic nature of 
his profession, a vein of poetry cropped out 
here and there in his composition, rendering 
him vulnerable to the charms of nature. 
Wherever a cool spring bubbled out of the 
mountain side or a sylvan nook lured us 
from the dusty highway, there we stopped 
and pitched our tent. Many a time, when 
this rambling doctor should have been pull- 
ing teeth, and I in rapt attendance on his 
steaming pot, we were snoozing the happy 
hours away in the corner of somebody’s 
wheat field, or stretched along the green 
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sward by stream and in bird thicket, hiding 
from the noonday sun. It was not profit- 
able, perhaps, from a moneyed standpoint; 
but what did we care for money? Could 
anybody put a price on the warm sunlight 
and the sweet, free air? Did it cost any- 
thing to throw ourselves along the bosom of 
Old Mother Earth and sleep, or dip our 
faces into the cool streams and pools? Nor 
were we in danger of starving when the 
woods were alive with game and the streams 
with fish. There were lonely cows to be 
waylaid and robbed of their milk, and 
groaning orchards designed and planned for 
midnight forays. Who would not be a tramp 
in a land like this? or who would pay for 
fruit in the month of June when he could 
steal it? A fig for the philosophy of toil! 
It was invented by some bloodless wretch 
who never saw the sun or a land of plenty. 
Such, at least, was our philosophy as we 
idled away the summer days, and grew fat 
and dusty. The doctor, I am sure, did not 
get down to business until after we parted 
company; and he has since informed me, 
with something of reproach in his tone, that 
two or three more such trips would ruin his 
professional reputation. He seemed to hold 
me responsible, somehow, for his vagrancy 
—which was not just right. 

It was not until the end of the second 
week that I found my school. By this time 
we had wended our way up over Mount St. 
Helena and down into the borders of Lake 
County. Here there is a little valley which 
goes by the name of Coyote. You have 
been there, perhaps, and know how pretty it 
is; fields of golden grain, cozy farm-houses 
nestled here and there among the trees, and 
a mountain outlook on every hand. A form- 
al call was made upon the three rustic gen- 
tlemen constituting the local school board. 
Would they have me to teach their young 
Coyotes? They looked me over and said 
they would. 

“QO. P. Fitzgerald’s certificate is as good 
as wheat,” remarked one, the foreman of the 
trio, who gloried in the name of Stumpit. 
“You come back one week from to-day, 
young man, and start in.” 
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That this off-hand employment of a 
stranger was hasty and ill-advised will be 
seen in the sequel. My conscience has 
never troubled me, however, for I did not 
know at the time how bad a man I was. 
Knowledge comes with experience; and it is 
astonishing how much a man will learn even 
about himself if he will place himself under 
developing conditions. 

Another week’s lease of life, and then 
my troubles began. The doctor and I spent 
it pretty much as we had its two predeces- 
sors, gradually working our way northward 
over the second mountain wall and down 
by the lake-shore. Here we made our last 
camp under the shadows of the Konookta, 
and here one bright morning we parted. 
With all my effects packed into a light grip- 
sack, and thirty-five cents in my pocket, I 
started back on foot over the fifteen miles 
of mountain road separating me from 
Coyote and my prospective field of duty. 
If the doctor had known how impecunious 
I was, he would have given me a twenty; 
but I did not tell him. He would have 
given me the shirt on his back if I had in- 
timated my necessity for it. I needed the 
shirt badly enough; but I was prouder in 
those days than I am now, and so said noth- 
ing. Climbing the grade a few hundred 
yards, I seated myself on a rock and watched 
him drive away among the trees. He 
waved the coffee-pot in affectionate fare- 
well salutation, when a turn in the road was 
reached which hid him from view, and I was 
left alone in the woods. 

The day which followed was exceedingly 
hot, and the up-hill tramp through the fine 
red dust became, in a few hours, very labo- 
rious. However slowly I might proceed, 
hugging the shade spots on the winding 
grade, it was impossible to keep cool, and 
my grip-sack, like the grasshopper, became 
a burden. Life seemed too short and pre- 
cious for such nonsense on a summer day, so, 
towards noon, I switched off under a man- 
zanita bush and went to sleep. It must 
have been mid-afternoon when I awoke, with 
a mighty vacancy in my stomach and a col- 
ony of tree-ants in my vest. Far up the 
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mountain, to my left, a band of sheep were 
grazing, and it occurred to me, after getting 
rid of the ants, that there must be a herd- 
er’s camp somewhere in the vicinity, and 
perhaps I could “ work” that rustic individ- 
ual for a square meal. Former experiences 
had led me to the conviction that the aver- 
age sheep-herder is a pretty good fellow— 
inclined to be hospitable and glad to see you. 
It makes no difference whether he be Dago, 
Kanaka, or Greek, when you meet him on 
his lonely stamping grounds. He is human 
and homely—in keeping with his rude sur- 
roundings—-and the smile of welcome which 
percolates his oily visage is apt to be sincere. 
Having in my mind’s eye the typical repre- 
sentative of this fraternity, imagine my con- 
sternation on finding myself confronted by a 
rosy damsel of sixteen, bare-footed, straw- 
hatted, and sweet-voiced as a med-lark. 
She had seen me first, and stood watching 
me from a little rocky ledge as I labored up 
the mountain side. For a moment I was 
dumb with astonishment. Could this be 
the sheep-herder I sought? I had read 
somewhere of gentle shepherdesses tending 
their flocks on Arcadian hills, and ensnaring 
the hearts of all things masculine; but that 
was in the golden age. What was this 
Grecian maiden doing in Lake County? and 
where was her crook? Probably imagining 
from my _ startled attitude and voiceless 
stare that I was about to shy off into the 
brush, or that I could not talk yet, she said: 

“Do not be frightened. Come up.” 

“Do you herd these sheep?” I stammered. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Are you not afraid to be out here in the 
woods alone ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Are you not afraid of me?” 

“No; but I thought you was of me”; 
and she laughed merrily, somewhat to my 
discomfiture. 

“If I am not capable of inspiring fear,” 
I thought, “ would that I might excite some 
gentler emotion.” But I shall not tell you 
all the nice things I thought and said during 
the next two hours. It is sufficient for you 
to know a few of the materialistic facts. 
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It is sufficient for you to know that I came 
up to her side; that I told her I was hun- 
gry; that I was a vagabond on the face of 
the earth, going to teach a school in Coyote ; 
and that if the Lord would forgive me for 
attempting to walk up the red-hot mountain 
under a July sun I would never be guilty of 
like offense again. And then she told me 
that she had a bottle of milk and some 
lunchat a spring a little farther up the cahon, 
and that I should share it with her if I 
would. And what a lunch we had! Corn 
bread, a little bacon, some wild blackberry 
jam, and milk. Perched on the bank above 
the spring, my new-found wood-nymph 
laughed and chattered, and make me eat the 
most of it. She was not hungry, she said; 
she had just relieved her brother on the moun- 
tain, and had eaten before leaving home. 

“Then why did you bring the lunch?” 
I asked. 

“O, we sometimes feel hungry towards 
evening,” she replied. 

“You knew I was coming, didn’t you?” 

“No; but I’m sorry you are going.” 

And so was I. In fact, I was half tempted 
to turn sheep-herder then and there, and let 
the Coyote school go by the board; but I 
could not figure far enough ahead. That 
vexatious brother to whom she alluded 
might give me trouble. She also had the 
misfortune to have parents who might ques- 
tion my continuous presence on the moun- 
tain. It would not do. 

““T will come back to see you,” I said. 
And I mean to do it one of these days 

Diving into the bottom of my sack, I 
brought out a pair of the doctor’s forceps, 
left there by accident, and begged of her to 
accept them as a token of my gratitude. 
It was all I had to give, unless she would 
accept some portion of my wearing apparel, 
for which latter I presumed she had no use. 
Furthermore, she might consider these for- 
ceps as a symbol of the grip she had on my 
young affections. I had never known them 
to let go. Stealing a last look into her mer- 
ry eyes—a little saddened, I thought, when 
the parting came—I shouldered my baggage 
and trudged away. 
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It was now near sunset, and, as the result 
of my loiterings along the way, night over- 
took me long before I reached my point 
of destination, which was Stumpit’s farm. 
The moon, however, came up over the moun- 
tains full and mellow, and filled the world 
with enchantment. So lovely, indeed, was the 
night, that on nearing Stumpit’s house and 
hearing the dog’s bark, I concluded not to 
goin. There was a barley stack over in the 
field a little way, and here I was unwise 
enough to make my bed. My lack of wis- 
dom consisted in the fact that I retired 
with my coat on, which was a light blue 
flannel. On arising in the morning it was 
literally bristling with barley beards, which 
refused to let go. Life being too short to 
pull them out one by one, I concluded to 
face Stumpit as I was, hay seed and all. 
He took me for a porcupine, I think, when 
I presented myself that morning at his door; 
but justice to him compels me to add that 
he said nothing about my appearance. 
After a hearty breakfast, we walked out into 
the yard together and sat down on a log. 
It was Sunday morning, and the school was 
to begin next day. I had noticed that my 
host was a little reserved, but did not imag- 
ine the cause until the question of the school 
finally came up. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Schoolmaster,” he com- 
menced, “but we have concluded not to em- 
ploy you as our teacher.” 

“Why?” I asked in astonishment. 

“Since you were here a week ago,” he 
added, “we learn that you formerly taught 
a negro school in Stockton.” 

“It is not true,” I answered. 

“Well, the people believe it is true, and 
three-fourths of them declare they will not 
send their children to a man who puts him- 
self on an equality with a nigger.” 

Memories of the war were still fresh in 
the minds of the people in those days, 
and Coyote was largely settled by men of 
Southern sympathies. So sudden and un- 
expected was this peculiar turn of affairs, 
that for a moment I was nonplused. 

“Are there any other charges against 
me?” I finally asked. 
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“Yes. We are informed that on your re- 
cent trip up through Napa County you and 
the doctor stole a calf, and butchered it in 
the brush.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” I screamed. 
these charges against me?” 

“T am not at liberty to tell you.” 

“Do you believe them?” 

“Ves.” 

The subsequent proceedings are shrouded 
in some uncertainty. I know I was very 
angry, and that I called Stumpit some very 
unpopular names; and then there was a 
flutter in the back yard, and I found myself 
tossed over the gate into the dusty road. 
Hurt in feelings and mortified beyond ex- 
pression, I moved slowly away, too much 
agitated to care especially where my foot- 
steps led. Wronged, but without redress, 
friendless and moneyless in a strange land, 
this merry summer jaunt of mine began to 
take on other hues. For an hour I contem- 
plated wicked things, among which were a 
suit for damages, a horsewhipping for Stum- 
pit, and death for the wretch who had lied 
about me; and then I reached the woods, 
and sat down to cool off. With reflection 
came better resolutions. What could I, a 
mere boy among strangers, do towards right- 
ing such wrongs as these? Better make a 
virtue of necessity, and acquiesce—accept 
the inevitable, and skip. Perhaps acommu- 
nity might be found where they did not 
have nigger on the brain. Of one thing I 
was certain: if school-teaching was such 
solemn and dangerous business, I could 
tear up O. P. Fitzgerald’s certificate, and do 
something else. It would be easy to get a 
job in the harvest fields, or, if worst came 
to worst, go back to my mountain-nymph 
and helptend sheep. As for overhauling the 
doctor, or putting myself in communication 
with my friends at home, that was not to be 
thought of. Humbled though I was by my 
unceremonious eviction, there was consider- 
able pride left and much self-reliance. 

“Tll see this thing through now,” I 
thought, “if it takes a wing, Stumpit and. 
all his Coyotes to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


“Who makes 
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Several hours of the holy Sabbath morn- 
ing had been spent by me in sylvan medita- 
tion before reaching this resolution, and 
now I emerged from the cover of the 
woods and took a seat upon the fence by 
the roadside. The morning was a lovely 
one, and here and there across the valley I 
could see the farmers driving down to church 
in wagons and on horseback. Despite the 
gravity of my situation, its humor kept com- 
ing uppermost, and ere I knew it, I laughed 
outright. 

“While I am sitting here,” I thought, 
“like a crow on the fence—a homeless out- 
cast—my sisters are getting on their Sunday 
toggery for church down in Oakland. What 
would mother think” — and I saddened a lit- 
tle—“‘if she knew that I was burrowing round 
here in the hills like a ground-squirrel, with- 
out where to lay my head, or a legitimate 
prospect for square meals tocome? Stumpit 
could not shake that breakfast out of me, 
though.” And then it occurred to me for 
the first time that my grip-sack was in the 
hands of the enemy. In fact, I did not see 
my baggage again for two months, when 
Stumpit sent it over the mountain to me by 
a sheep-herder. 

A mile up the road from where I sat was a 
wayside grocery. Here I invested two-thirds 
of my capital in soda-crackers and sardines; 
and arming myself with a club, lest some one, 
judging from the appearance of my clothes, 
should think that I had been stealing hay 
and try to arrest me, I started back over my 
road of the day before for Lower Lake. 
My purpose was to seek employment among 
the farmers of that locality, and at the same 
time get a big mountain between me and 
Coyote as soon as it could comfortably be 
done. Comfort, however, was not to be 
found on that road at midday, so I really 
did not get down to business locomotion 
until late in the afternoon. Just as the sun 
was sinking behind the mountain tops— 
when little rabbits began to scamper across 
the road, and sweet azalias, bending down 
from the banks, seemed to shake loose some 
rarer fragrance—an incident occurred which 
changed my whole plan of action. Sud- 
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denly, on the grade above me, there was a 
clatter of hoofs, and the next moment a 
riderless horse, saddled and equipped, came 
dashing down the road directly towards me. 
To spring before him was instinetive, and, as 
the grade was narrow, I succeeded easily in 
stopping and securing him. Thinking at 
first that the animal had thrown his rider, 
and that I should find some one hurt far- 
ther on, I was a little startled; but my fears 
were speedily put at rest by the appearance 
of a fine, strapping fellow striding down the 
grade in hot haste. He was not over 
twenty-five years of age—was booted and 
spurred like a bandit, and wore a wide hat 
and a breezy blouse. Seeing me standing 
in the road holding his horse by the bridle, 
he hailed me with a cheery “Hello,” and 
came forward. 

“T am very much obliged to you,” he ex- 
claimed; “this beast has given me a two- 
mile run.” 

“He would have gone through to Napa, 
I think, if I had not been here,” I an- 
swered; “how did it happen?” 

**T dismounted for a moment at a spring 
above here, and trusted him to stand.” 

‘You are not the only victim of mis- 
placed confidence that I am acquainted 
with,” I remarked ; “I believe these woods 
are full of them.” 

Although the full significance of this 
speech was lost upon my new friend, he 
laughed heartily. “Where are vou going?” 
he asked. 

“To Lower Lake.” 

“Good—my lay exactly; are you mount- 
ed?” 

“No.” 

“Then we'll ride this fellow double to 
make him pay for his trickery. What do 
you say?” 

“Anything suits me, if you think he'll 
stand it.” 

“We'll make him stand it.” 

There was a pause, and the young fellow 
stood looking at me curiously. 

“You don’t seem to belong around here,” 
he remarked. 


“Q no; I’m a preacher from Fresno 
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County, taking a little recreation among the 
hills.” 

“You seem to have struck a barley field 
in your rambles.” 

“Ves; and I was so well pleased with it 
that I brought it along. Wouldn’t you like 
to have your horse browse on me a while be- 
fore we both mount him?” 

Another laugh followed, in which I was 
compelled to join. In fact, it did not take 
long to establish very cordial relations with 
this handsome stranger; and as we journeyed 
on towards Lower Lake together, his genial 
good nature so won upon my confidence 
that I told him all about myself and my 
trouble with Stumpit. We had, in the 
mean time, mounted the runaway steed, and 
were slowly ambling along the grade. 

‘Now this is a remarkable piece of luck 
all round,” he said, when I had finished 
my story. “I live in Morgan valley, about 
twenty miles from here, where my father is 
one of the school trustees. When I left 
home two days ago to hunt up some stray 
cattle, he told me to make inquiries at Low- 
er Lake for a teacher. You are just the 
man I want. If you will come with me we 
will cross over to Morgan to-night, and settle 
up the business at once. Teachers are 
scarce in these parts, and we are not in the 
habit of picking them up loose in the hills 
when we are out looking for steers; but this 
meeting of ours, as it happens, could not 
have been better planned.” 

“ How do you stand on the nigger ques- 
tion over there?” I asked. 


CONCLUDED IN 
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“Never heard the subject broached,” he 
replied laughingly; ‘‘but we don’t like 
Stumpit.” 

“Then I am with you,” I answered; “but 
did you say we could make your place 
to-night?” 

“We can try it, if you don’t object to 
losing a little sleep. Lower Lake is but a 
mile or two below us now, and Morgan is 
seventeen miles beyond. When the moon 
comes up, it will not be unpleasant travel- 
ing.” 

So this plan was decided upon. At the 
lake we stopped and had a good supper, 
thanks to my friend’s generosity; and after 
resting a while, our all-night tramp began. 
All night, I say, for it was six o’clock the 
next morning before our destination was 
reached. The road was rough, and our 
horse soon “ petered,” as my friend expressed 
it, under his double load, compelling us to 
ride and walk by turns. Tired, sleepy, and 
badly demoralized, feeling like the tradition- 
al “boiled owl,” and looking like a member 
in good standing of that ancient and _ per- 
petual order of Bay-front hay-bunkers, I was 
conscious of the fact that the figure I cut 
was a sorry one when my friend marched 
me that morning into his father’s kitchen 
door. Suffice it to say, however, that ex- 
planations followed, succeeded by a break- 
fast, a bath, a borrowed shirt, and sleep; 
and then I was officially informed that O. P. 
Fitzgerald's certificate was “ good enough,” 
and that I might start in on the school to- 


morrow if I liked. 
D. S. Richardson. 
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In the year 1880, A. N. Towne, Esq., of 
the Central and Southern Pacific Railroad 
Companies, addressed letters to many of 
the representative farmers of California, ask- 
ing for information, founded upon their 
experience, concerning the grain-growing 
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industry of this State. Replies, more or 
less complete and detailed, were received 
from many; among others, from John Bid- 
well of Butte County, C. H. Huffman of 
Merced, J. P. Raymond of Monterey, John 
Boggs of Colusa, John Finnell of Tehama, 
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James B. Lankersheim of Los Angeles, J. 
M. Mansfield of Napa, H. J. Glenn of 
Colusa, and G. W. Colby. The informa- 
tion contained in their letters is very valu- 
able, as coming from men of such practical 
experience. The letters have been very 
kindly placed at the service of the OveEr- 
LAND by Mr. Towne, and from them the 
material for the present articles has been 
obtained. 

This first article contains a brief historical 
sketch of the grain industry in California, 
remarks on the size of farms and the nature 
of the tenure, speaks generally of the char- 
acter of the soils and the varieties of grain 
planted, and gives some of the practical 
details of plowing. 

The second article will give the details of 
practical sowing and harvesting, remark on 
the size and general character of the yield 
and the cost of labor, and treat fully the 
subject of deterioration of soils and the use 
of fertilizers and other means to prevent 
decrease and exhaustion of fertility. 

As early as 1770 the Franciscans planted 
wheat in California, and small shipments 
were made to Mexico in the last century. 
It is said that in those early days the mis- 
sions at times gave small supplies of wheat 
and coarse flour to vessels touching upon 
the coast. About the year 1836, it is said 
that George C. Yount raised wheat in Napa 
Valley. But as late as the fall of 1841, 
when the first party that crossed the plains 
direct to California arrived, according to 
General Bidwell, who was of the party, 
“the country was without bread, with the 
exception of a few of the more wealthy 
families, and these had but a limited supply. 
A few of the more provident had occasion- 
ally the luxury of beans. There was noth- 
ing in all the country deserving the name 
of a flour-mill; and if there had been mills, 
they would have been idle. That year 
(1841) had been the driest ever known, and 
no wheat had been raised. What little 
there was to use from the previous year 
was ground by hand by the women—by 
rubbing ona stone, called the mefate, and 
so formed into thin cakes, called /ortillas. 
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There was, in fact, a general absence of 
everything except beef. This was abundant, 
and constituted the staple food.” This lack 
of cultivation of the land to cereals seems 
to have arisen, not from any ignorance as to 
the adaptability of the soil and climate to 
that purpose, but from the want of any con- 
siderable demand for the product. There 
were at that time only about twelve thou- 
sand people of civilized habits living within 
the present limits of California. The de- 
mand which finally led to the first extensive 
cultivation of wheat for export arose about 
this time, in a curious manner. The same 
writer tells the story: “The Russian colony, 
which had for many years occupied Ross 
under a charter from old Spain, and had 
later overreached and taken possession of 
the coast as far south as Bodega, sold, in 
1841, everything they possessed to Captain 
Sutter, except what they could carry away 
in a vessel. This sale included horses, 
cattle, farming implements, buildings, forty 
to fifty cannon, and their charter rights, 
which, I believe, had nearly expired. Pay- 
ment was to be made in wheat, in annual 
installments. The said colony wasa branch, 
or in the service, of the Russian-American 
Fur Company, and the wheat was to go to 
Sitka, beginning in 1842. But though Sut- 
ter was enterprising—I may say indefatigable 
—yet too many obstacles lay in his way to 
success. Sometimes the seasons were too 
dry; sometimes too wet. The country was 
never a whole year quiet. Proper farming 
implements could not be had. Those of 
the Russians were old and mostly useless. 
They were, I think, nearly as rude as those 
in use before the Deluge; and besides, of a 
kind that no one could use but a Russian.” 

Sutter’s farm was in Sacramento County. 
During the ten years immediately following 
Sutter’s endeavors to raise wheat for export, 
it seems that the industry flagged. Up to 
the time of the discovery of gold, in 1848, 
little or no wheat was raised in California, 
beyond the limited local requirements of 
the few small towns and the sparsely popu- 
lated rural districts, and scarcely enough 
for that. The discovery of gold and the 
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rapid influx of population increased the 
local demand; but, on the other hand, min- 
ing offered more allurements than farming. 
The enormous price of flour in the mines 
in early days is proverbial. 

John Boggs says that the first land he 
remembers seeing planted in wheat was on 
Cache Creek, in Yolo County, where the 
town of Yolo now stands. The ground 
was plowed, and wheat from a cargo from 
Chili sowed in February, 1851. But as the 
season was dry, or a dry spell came in Feb- 
ruary, the wheat did not produce a crop, 
and was destroyed by the stock. About 
1853, W. G. Hunt produced a very fair 
crop on Cache Creek, just opposite Yolo, 
then called Cacheville. 

J. P. Raymond of Salinas City writes 
concerning wheat culture in the early days 
of California: “My first impressions regard- 
ing wheat-growing in this State were re- 
ceived about June, 1852, during a ride on 
the top of a stage-coach from San Francisco 
to San Jose, and return through Alameda 
County, via the Old Mission. At Hay- 
wards and Oakland, previous to that season, 
little had been done: enough, however, to 
prove the adaptability of the soil and cli- 
mate around the bay to the production of 
grain; and that season wheat-growing and 
barley also were largely engaged in on lands 
bordering the bay; but it was never thought 
that it could be done here except in greatly 
favored localities. But the complete suc- 
cess of that season made farming a business 
in California.” About 1854 attention was 
turned far more generally to wheat-growing, 
and the valley lands suitable for the purpose 
were sought out, and gradually brought un- 
der extensive cultivation. Wheat and barley 
were then the only cereals raised for profit, 
and of these, wheat predominated. In the 
winter of 1854-55, J. M. Mansfield planted 
in Napa County three hundred acres of 
wheat and one hundred acres of barley, the 
former being the largest area sown to wheat 
at that time north of the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, if not in the State. In 1855 was 
made the first notable export to New York 
of wheat after the gold discovery. Then 
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Napa was the leading wheat county. In 
the same year the cultivation of wheat in 
the Sacramento Valley became quite general. 
That season many good crops were pro- 
duced. In this valley the production of 
wheat has increased every year since that 
time, and it is now the principal crop. The 
cultivation of the cereals has pushed down in- 
to'the San Joaquin Valley; and this, together 
with the Sacramento, is the granary of the 
State. The smaller valleys in the neighbor- 
hood of the bay continue to raise large 
quantities of the cereals. Salinas Valley, 
on the Bay of Monterey, has been brought 
largely under this cultivation, being particu- 
larly adapted to the raising of barley. San 
Fernando Valley, in Los Angeles County, was 
but quite recently added to the grain-grow- 
ing regions of the State. James B. Lanker- 
sheim writes concerning this region: “There 
were several unsuccessful attempts to raise 
wheat in this county prior to 1875; parties 
planted at different times from one to five 
hundred acres without getting any returns, 
and when we came here it was considered 
impossible to raise wheat. In 1875 we put 
in two thousand acres on the San Fernando 
ranch. The rainfall was light—about twelve 
inches; but the crop yielded about ten 
bushels to the acre of very good quality. 
The following year, 1876, was a very good 
one. We had in four thousand acres, and 
the yield was an average of thirty bushels. 
Some parts yielded fifty bushels per acre, and 
others not over eighteen. We shipped two 
cargoes of this crop to England direct from 
Wilmington. ‘They arrived in good shape, 
and we were informed that one of the 
cargoes that went to London was the best 
of the season.” Los Angeles County is now 
established as a grain-growing region: not 
only the valley lands, but also large tracts 
near the coast, being now under cereal 
cultivation. 

Thus, from very small and doubtful be- 
ginnings, the cultivation of cereals in Cali- 
fornia has grown in less than thirty years to 
be the paramount industry of the State. 
Instead of a few hundred acres sown here 
and there almost as an experiment, we 
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have one farm of fifty thousand acres, many 
that approach this in size, and large num- 
bers of small farms devoted exclusively to 
this industry. The acreage under cereal 
cultivation is constantly increasing, new re- 
gions proving adapted to the purpose. In- 
stead of occasional small shipments, we 
now send in the neighborhood of one mil- 
lion tons of wheat and flour per annum to 
Europe. Central and South America, the 
islands of the Pacific, Australia, and Africa 
receive consignments of California-grown 
grain. And even the great western wheat- 
growing regions of our own country are 
finding their product rivaled at their very 
doors by shipments from our farmers. 

The great size of California farms is 
much spoken of, and Dr. Glenn’s farm in 
Colusa County is cited as the leading illus- 
tration. In 1880 he was cultivating fifty 
thousand acres. Of these he rented four- 
teen thousand acres on shares, and farmed 
the remaining thirty-six thousand acres him- 
self. John Finnell may also be mentioned 
among the large farmers of the State. In 
1880 he had thirty-eight thousand acres of 
wheat in Napa, Colusa, and Tehama coun- 
ties. Of these, he farmed only six thousand 
acres; the rest was leased out at a rental of 
one-third, delivered in sacks on the bank 
of the Sacramento River or at depot, all 
expenses paid by the tenant. But refer- 
ence to these large wheat-growers gives a 
very wrong impression as to the size of Cal- 
ifornia farms and the general character of 
the California farmers. The late B. B. 
Redding estimated that fully seven-eighths of 
all the grain grown in this State is raised on 
small farms, and his opinion is supported by 
the following figures from the land agents of 
the Central and Southern Pacific Railroad 
Companies : 

The number of purchasers of land from 
both companies, of 160 acres and under, 
5.551; of 320 acres and over 160, 1,234; of 
640 acres and over 320, 670; of over 640 
acres, 272. 

From these figures it would appear that 
the small farmers of 160 acres and under 
are 72 per cent. of the whole; 320 acres 
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and over 160, 16 per cent. of the whole; 
640 acres and over 320, 9 per cent. of the 
whole; 640 acres and over, 3 per cent. of 
the whole. 

These percentages have not varied materi- 
ally for three years last past. 

Among the large farmers, the custom of 
renting portions of their tracts on shares, as 
in the cases of Glenn and Finnell above 
cited, seems to prevail. 

As to the localities in the State fitted for 
the growth of cereals, Mr. Bidwell says: 
“Speaking generally, all arable lands in 
California are adapted, and pre-eminently 
so, to wheat culture. To show how natur- 
ally soil and climate conspire to favor wheat 
production, I will state that I have seen on 
grassy plains, far away from where plow had 
ever disturbed the virgin soil, wheat spring- 
ing up where it had casually dropped from 
a passing wheat-laden wagon. It had not 
only taken root in the tough, indigenous, 
grass sod, but was bearing fine heads. The 
same in regard to barley. In fact, barley, 
oats, and rye flourish, if possible, better 
than wheat. The best lands of California 
would be hard to surpass.” It was the 
opinion of the late Dr. Glenn that the allu- 
Vial land with clay subsoil is better adapted 
than any other description for all seasons to 
produce wheat. 

In the historical sketch above, it appeared 
how the industry has spread from valley to 
throughout the State. The bay 
counties, the Napa, Sacramento, San Joa- 
quin, Salinas, and San Fernando valleys have 
one by one been brought under cereal culti- 
vation. It is said that the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys alone contain about 
twenty million acres of good wheat land. 
And each year experiments in hitherto un- 
tried locations bring in new regions to swell 
the already vast area of the State known to 
be fitted for this industry. 

In the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys the soils consist of loams and adobes. 
The loams form the larger part of the creek 
and river bottoms proper. The adobes 
and mixed loams and adobes constitute 
the largest percentage of the elevated plains 
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running from the bottoms to the foot-hills. 
Upon these plains the grain is mostly grown. 
Mr. James B. Lankersheim describes the 
soil in Los Angeles County as very rich, as 
a rule, and well adapted to wheat and bar- 
ley. The light and dark heavy loam, of 
both of which there is a great deal, are 
easily worked, and are suitable for wheat- 
growing. Some adobe land yields well, but 
is difficult to work. There is also in the 
same county a red sandy soil that gives 
good crops. 

The varieties of wheat planted in Califor- 
nia are quite numerous. At first probably 
little selection was exercised by the farmers: 
whatever was available was planted. In 
Sutter’s time the principal kind raised was 
called “Russian wheat”—a red wheat, grain 
plump, head broad and branched somewhat 
like Egyptian wheat, very prolific. The 
wheat planted on Cache Creek in 1851, re- 
ferred to above, came from Chili. Wheat 
from Australia and the East has been used. 
As varieties and localities have been tested, 
the growers choose intelligently. Where 
heavy winds prevail, grain which produces 
strong straw is planted. Small farmers, who 
have to wait their tu:n for a contract for 
harvesting, plant wheat that produces heads 
which do not shell out easily, lest the delay 
in waiting for the contractor should lose 
them a portion of their crop. In very wet 
localities it is desirable to plant grain which 
longest resists rust. The late Dr. Glenn 
writes as follows on this subject, as to the 
neighborhood of his great Colusa County 
farm: “The description of wheat mostly 
raised in our section is White Club; I find 
it the most reliable for acrop. It is not as 
good milling wheat as other descriptions, 
but for crop purposes I consider it better, for 
the following reasons: It is harder to shell, 
straw stronger and stiffer, does not grow as 
tall, and yields fully as well as other species.” 

In the Salinas Valley the varieties mostly 
grown are the White Australia and the 
Sonora. On some of the lighter soils the 
Sonora is preferred on account of its early 
maturing. But on the whole, the White 
Australia has very largely the preference. 
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In Los Angeles County experiments have 
been made with Sonora, Mediterranean, 
Club, and Chili wheats, and the preference 
finally given to Australia. The reasons as- 
signed for this preference are, that the Aus- 
tralia stands the drought better, yields more 
per acre, and makes better flour than the 
others. 

Before attempting to give an account of 
the details of practical grain-farming in Cal- 
ifornia at the present time, I shall introduce 
a description of the industry as it existed 
forty years ago, in the “‘early days,” when 
Sutter was struggling to raise wheat enough 
to fill his contract with the Russians. It is 
taken from a letter written by John Bidwell. 
As this account has never been printed, and 
as it is so characteristic, vivid, and interest- 
ing, I shall not mutilate it by attempting to 
condense, but insert it in full. After giving 
an account of Sutter’s contract with the 
Russians, and deta‘ling some of the difficul- 
ties in the way of its tuifillment, he contin- 
ues: ; 

“With the exception of a few plows im- 
provised by Sutter’s blacksmiths, all the 
plowing had to be done in the same manner 
as at the old missions and on the ranches. 
The advantages of this plow were that In- 
dians and anybody could use it, it cost but 
little, anybody could make it; and in rude- 
ness it certainly should antedate the Russian 
plow. It was simply a crooked limb, or 
part of a small tree with a limb so bending 
or branching as to answer for a handle; a 
long pole was so fastened as to serve both for 
plow-beam and a tongue or pole to pull by. 
This tongue or pole was fastened to the top 
of the yoke, and the yoke placed on top of 
the oxen’s necks and lashed fast to the 
horns. A piece of flat iron, a little broader 
than the hand and pointed at the end, was 
spiked to the sloping end, that plowed, or 
rather scratched, the ground. This was the 
kind of plow used at all the missions and 
ranches in California. Sutter managed to 
put in a large crop every year. By large 
crop I mean some two thousand acres, more 
or less; this was large for those early times. 

“Now a few words in regard to harvesting 
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implements. The grain-cradle had never 
found its way to this coast, nor was there 
any substitute nearer than a sickle, and poor 
sickles at that. What I saw may illustrate 
the difficulties of a large harvest in those 
early times. Indians (some had been taught 
in the missions, but most were wild) were 
the reapers; and as far as possible they 
were supplied with sickles. Those, how- 
ever, who received sickles constituted the 
favored few. Next in rank came such as 
could be furnished with long butcher-knives. 
Then pieces of hoop-iron, haggled so as to 
imitate somewhat coarsely the edge of a 
sickle, were given to another squad. Out 
of four hundred harvest hands, one hundred 
or so were left without anything to work 
with. These were told to use their hands, 
and break off the brittle straw. These, and 
those armed with the hoop-iron saws, could 
only work in the hottest part of the day, 
when the straw was dry and brittle. But 
the unarmed brigade, their hands becoming 
sore, armed themselves by taking round, 
dry willow sticks of convenient length and 
an inch or so in diameter, splitting them in 
halves, and then using the sharp edge to 
aid in severing the standing grain. Each 
member of the force with sticks resorted to 
the willow thicket, and came forth into the 
harvest field with a bundle of sticks. It 
was necessary to provide an ample supply, 
for as soon as the edge of the stick became 
blunted, it was cast aside and a new one 
split. These were slow times; and a har- 
vest would often last from June to October. 
The sickle outranked the stick as the mod- 
ern separator does the olden flail. 
“Threshing time. The primitive harvest 
scene would not be complete without say- 
ing something about how the threshing was 
done. A round pen or inclosure was made 
convenient to the field. Then the ground 
was wet and tramped by horses till perfectly 
hard and dry, and then swept. Day by 
day the grain was conveyed to and piled in 
the center of the pen (called an eva), in the 
form of a huge stack, or mound-shaped pile, 
of unthreshed grain. The grain was not 
bound; very little binding was done in those 
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days. It would take days, sometimes weeks, 
to fill a large eva ready for threshing. But 
once ready, the threshing was rapid enough. 
In fact, it was more rapid than any known 
modern ways of threshing. But threshing 
was one thing, and separating the grain 
from the chaff and straw a very different 
affair. I have seen two thousand bushels 
of wheat threshed in an hour; but it would 
take a week, perhaps two weeks, to winnow 
and clean the grain. The whole surface of 
the eva had to be covered with the straw, 
while the main part was in the huge mound 
or pile in the center. The wild horses, 
three hundred or four hundred or five hun- 
dred in number, wild as deers, were then 
turned in; and round and round like the 
wind they would go; Indians whooping at 
the frightened band, the strongest and fleet- 
est always foremost. The ground literally 
shook under the thundering feet. Soon the 
stack was trampled flat all over the eva, and 
thoroughly threshed on the upper surface, 
and in many places through and through. 
But to make the threshing thorough, the 
whole mass had to be stirred to the very 
bottom. To effect this, the motion of the 
whole band must be increased, and then in- 
stantly reversed. Wild horses, at a given 
signal, do this to perfection. The Indians, 
with a wild whoop, can safely spring in 
front; horses will never run over a human 
being if they can help it. The horses in 
the rear propel those in front at the sudden 
halt; and the long straw (which is the un- 
threshed portion) is plowed up from the 
bottom by the sliding of the hoofs on the 
ground. By this being skillfully repeated 
for a short time, the grain is not only 
thoroughly threshed, but the whole mass is 
converted into chaff, broken straw, and 
threshed grain. 

“The separating process. The straw is 
too fine to be handled by rake or pitchfork, 
and must be shoveled into a heap, and the 
era swept. It has now all to be tossed by 
shovelfuls high into the air to winnow it. 
This can only be done when the wind blows. 
This will often try one’s patience, for he 
must wait hours, sometimes days, for the 
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wind; and it may take weeks sometimes to 
finish cleaning up wheat that was threshed 
in an hour. 

“These early scenes I can never forget. 
They were thrillingly wild; I mean the 
threshing. It was hard work for the horses. 
But that did not signify; horses were abun- 
dant and cheap; were often killed for oil to 
use in dressing leather, yielding but one or 
two gallons each at that. 

“Barring some pieces of earth, and gravel 
if the soil was gravelly where the eva was 
made, the cleaning of wheat by winnowing 
in the manner described was perfect. The 
wheat was never cracked as by the modern 
separator. But I have no desire to return to 
the early practice of a California harvest.” 

This lively picture presents a strange con- 
trast to the systematic mechanical farming 
of to-day. Yet a California harvest field of 
the present is exceedingly interesting to those 
unaccustomed to country scenes. And the 
operation of some of the latest improved 
machinery affords pictures by no means 
wanting in animation. ‘Take, for instance, 
the combined reaper and thresher used in 
some parts of the State. A cumbrous box, 
as large as a small house, armed with mow- 
ing knives at the front, is pushed into the 
army of standing grain by twenty-four horses 
yoked to a long pole extending out behind 
it. ‘Two long, stout beams, or double-trees, 
are fastened across this pole. The horses 
are yoked in sixes on each end of the dou- 
ble-trees, twelve on each side of the pole. 
On top the house is an iron wheel like the 
brake-wheel of a railroad car, by which the 
pilot of the vast machine steers it, the wheel 
being connected by long iron rods with an 
upright, sharp-edged wheel which runs upon 
the ground under the rear end of the pole 
to which the horses are hitched. Over this 
latter wheel, which is twenty or thirty feet 
behind the house, is the driver’s seat. Ona 
low platform just behind the house, and in 
front of the horses, two men stand ready to 
sack the threshed grain as it pours out of 
the machine. On top the house, with his 
hands free, stands the captain. He gives 
his orders. The horses strain, struggle, puff, 
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and sweat. The driver shouts. The pilot 
holds firmly to his wheel, guiding the pon- 
derous machine. With din and clatter the 
vast engine presses forward into the grain. 
The grain falls before the knives, is taken 
on an endless draper up to the top of the 
house, and dropped into the threshing ma- 
chinery inside the latter. Through this ma- 
chinery it is forced, the straw falling out at 
the opposite end of the house, and the 
clean grain pouring out of a spout behind 
the house into the sacks made ready for it 
by the men on the platform. As each sack 
is filled, it is sewed up, and goes sliding 
down a chute at one side of the platform 
into the portion of the field already cleared. 
And so the standing grain is converted at 
once into sacked wheat ready for shipment. 
The scene is not so exciting as the Indians 
and wild horses trooping around the era, as 
described by Mr. Bidwell. But it possesses 
a deeper though more quiet interest, in that 
it illustrates the highest triumphs of civilized 
man. 

In this description of the combined reaper 
and thresher, I have been tempted into an 
anticipation. For my plan is to take up in 
order some of the detailed features of Cal- 
ifornia grain culture to-day, beginning with 
the preparation of the soil, and ending with 
the product ready for shipment. 

Plowing usually commences after the 
rainy season sets in—sometime in Novem- 
ber. In some districts, as in the Sacramento 
Valley, the first rain rarely wets the ground 
sufficiently to permit of proper plowing. 
When the earth is sufficiently moistened, the 
plows are put to work. But it sometimes 
happens that land which has been cultivated 
before can be plowed to advantage before the 
first rainfall. ‘This was done in Los Angeles 
County in 1879, with a loose loam soil which 
had been previously plowed and cultivated. 
Of course this could not be done with new 
land. Plowing continues from November 
as late as April. The land which is to be 
summer-fallowed—that is, rested during the 
summer—is plowed in the early part of the 
year, after the sowing of the winter-plowed 
land is finished. Land is rarely plowed 
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more than once in one season, though every 
plowing improves the crop. Summer-fallow 
—that is, land which is plowed in the early 
part of the year and allowed to rest during 
the summer—should be plowed over once 
or more, if clean grain and a full crop is de- 
sired. Every plowing cleans the ground, 
and it is said increases the production five- 
fold over the expense of cultivation. John 
Finnell of Tehama County finds that by 
plowing the summer-fallow the second time 
the production of wheat is increased five 
bushels to the acre, and that with less rains. 
In Contra Costa County, in 1879, G. W. 
Colby summer-fallowed, and replowed once 
and some of it twice. The result was over 
fifty bushels to the acre of Australian wheat ; 
while his neighbors on the same class of 
land (only divided by a fence) with one 
plowing produced only fifteen to twenty 
bushels from common seed. Mr. Colby, 
however, attributed a portion of his great 
success in this instance to the fact that he 
had changed the seed. 

The depth of plowing varies with the soil 


and season. The average depth of plowing 
in the Sacramento Valley is from six to nine 


inches. John Boggs of Colusa says on this 
subject: ‘“‘The depth plowed varies accord- 
ing to the kind of soil. On soil of an alkali 
nature, the deeper the plowing the better— 
say eight or ten inches. Clay soil is also 
better with deep plowing, especially after 
being cultivated for a few years. Sandy and 
gravelly soils do not require so deep plowing ; 
three inches being ample for the first several 
years of cultivation. After the land has be- 
come somewhat exhausted from constant 
and successive cultivation, it is better to 
plow deeper, and turn up a new and fresh 
soil.” Dr. Glenn of the same county says: 
“New land should not be plowed more than 
five or six inches deep. Land that has been 
cultivated a number of years should be 
plowed deeper—say nine or ten inches—so 
as to continually turn up new soil. The top 
stratum in virgin soil is always the richest.” 

In Tehama County, the plowing for win- 
ter sowing is five inches deep; for summer- 
fallow, eight inches. In Napa County, the 
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average depth is six inches. In the San 
Joaquin Valley, new land needs to be plowed 
to the depth of ten or twelve inches. C. H. 
Huffman of Merced thus describes the ef- 
fect of plowing new land to a less depth: 
“The growing grain soon absorbs the moist- 
ure, and if the grain is suffering for the need 
of rain, the roots commence to grow down- 
wards, and their coming in contact with the 
ground not plowed retards the growth of the 
grain, and the consequence is, the grain is 
shrunken.” In the same valley, old land 
needs to be plowed to the depth of six or 
eight inches. In Salinas Valley, for many 
years the plowing was done to a depth of 
three or four inches only; but recently, par- 
tial failures of the crop have led to deeper 
plowing to the depth of ten inches. In Los 
Angeles County, they do not seem to have 
felt the need of deep plowing, the industry 
being comparatively new in that district. In 
that county the depth may average from 
four to six inches. Of course it is under- 
stood that the depth of the plowing must be 
determined by all the circumstances and 
conditions of the soil, climate, and locality. 
The single plow is in very large use, es- 
pecially on the smaller farms. But on the 
large farms, gang-plows are used almost alto- 
gether, but with varying results as to satis- 
faction given. The gang-plows used have 
from two to eight plows each, the number 
being determined by the size of the farm, 
the character of the soil, and the depth to 
which the plowing is to be done. Where 
the soil is comparatively fresh, and shallow 
plowing is sufficient, the largest number of 
shares to each gang-plow may be used. For 
instance, in Los Angeles County the Stock- 
ton gang-plow, carrying from six to eight 
plows, has been much used. For deep 
plowing, the late Dr. Glenn of Colusa used 
the two-gang Eureka, consisting of two 
twelve-inch plows, cutting twenty-four inches, 
and drawn by eight animals. For shallow 
and cross plowing he used the Granger, 
carrying five eight-inch plows, cutting forty 
inches. The plows are drawn by horses or 
mules, the number varying with the number 
of shares in the gang-plow used, the charac- 
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ter of the soil, and the depth of the plowing. 
A two-gang plow requires from four to six 
animals. With broken ground, and plowing 
to the depth of six inches with a two-gang 
plow, four good animals will do. With a 
three-gang plow from six to eight animals 
are used; with a five-gang, from eight to ten. 
A Stockton gang-plow, spoken of above 
as being much used in Los Angeles County, 
carrying eight plows with molds only and 
no shares, plowing to a depth of four inches 
and less, with eight mules and one man, will 
turn over from eight to ten acres per day. 
Although gang-plows are so generally used, 
they are not so popular as at first. Genera 
Bidwell’s remarks on the subject are very 
pointed. He says: “Most of the plowing 
is done with gang-plows, especially on large 
farms. ‘The idea prevails that like most 
modern inventions they are labor-saving. 
Everything considered, I have come to 
doubt all the advantages claimed for them. 
They are made to ride on. Plowmen can- 
not conveniently see how they plow, and 
drive team at the same time, and some do not 
care. Those who use them are apt to be- 
come careless about the depth. They prefer 
to have their teams walk along briskly, be- 
cause it makes the riding more pleasant. A 
gang-plow requires more power to pull it than 
single plows cutting the same breadth and 
depth drawn singly. They nominally save 
the labor of one man. But two single plows, 
with the same team power divided, will plow 
wider, deeper, make more rounds, fatigue 
the horses less, turn the land better, and 
thereby more than make up for the extra 
man. In all cases the cost of gang-plows is 
out of all proportion to their usefulness. 
Most of the imperfect plowing is done with 
them. If you direct your land plowed five 
to nine inches deep, you will probably find 
on examination that it will range from three 
to six inches. When the team begins to fag, 
the lever is too handy; move it a notch or 
two, and the horses walk better. If you 
keep it deep in the ground, it is a waste in 
labor, in horse-flesh, in expense. Ina word, 
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the gang-plow is a modern luxury, and, like 
most luxuries, costs too dearly.” 

The almost universal adoption of the gang- 
plow in California is a natural outgrowth of 
the spirit which has been altogether too rife 
in more than one industry on this coast. I 
refer to the reckless, headlong determination 
to torture out of the almost exhaustless bounty 
of nature immediate fortunes, without one 
thought for the future well-being of the 
country. For some years now, sad experi- 
ences have been teaching the farmers—as 
they had others before—the inevitable ulti- 
mate ruin which awaits those who persist 
in this course. An excellent illustration in 
point is furnished by the Salinas Valley 
farmers. Mr. J. P. Raymond says: “In 
reference to the mode of cultivation thus 
far adopted, it seems to have been that 
which would secure a wheat or barley crop 
of the greatest number of acres at the least 
expense, counting the prospective gain more 
upon the number of acres than the mode of 
cultivation; consequently, winter plowing, 
commencing as soon as sufficient rain has 
fallen to moisten the earth for three or four 
inches, and turning it to that depth with 
gang-plows (usually two plows in one frame) 
drawn by four horses. On the large ranches, 
the Granger plow, five plows in one frame, 
and drawn by eight horses, is much used. 
Thus plowed, the seed is sowed on the fur- 
row, and then follow light, broad harrows, 
drawn by four horses each, going over the 
ground twice; and the seeding is done.” 
This mode of shallow plowing and harrow- 
ing, together with sowing the land continu- 
ously to the same crop, was continued for 
many years. Partial failures resulted. At 
last, but quite recently, some of the more 
thoughtful in the valley changed their gang- 
plows for the single plow drawn by five 
horses and cutting ten inches deep. I shall 
speak again on this subject of the abuse of 
the land, under the head of the deteriora- 
tion of soils, and treating of irrigation, sum- 
mer-fallowing, fertilizing, and other means 
adopted to prevent exhaustion of fertility. 

- Joseph Hutchinson. 
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BARTMORE’s head was thrown backward, 
after the wont of persons given to emdon- 
point and self-conceit; Dan carried his head 
calmly erect. Bartmore’s features were dis- 
torted, his skin blotched with red; Dan’s 
face was rendered finer by a pale emotion. 
Bartmore’s shallow eyes shifted and gleamed; 
Dan’s glowed with a deep, steady light. 

“’Tisn’t the first time, damn you,” Bart- 
more began overbearingly, “that I’ve come 
home late and have found you prowling 
round my house.” 


“It’s barely half after nine, sir. Miss 


Bartmore (I pronounce her name with the 
deepest respect) was just teaching me a bit 
of reading and writing.” 

‘’Tisn’t the first time I’ve come late and 
found you prowling around my sister, but 


” 


it'll be the last time, you dog 

At this, the volcanic fire burning in Dan’s 
quiet breast burst forth. “No man lives 
who has the right to call Dan Meagher a 
dog.” 

Annetta had been trembling almost nerve- 
less. Still trembling, she stepped to her 
brother’s side and put her arms about him. 
Not from any hope to soften his anger by 
caresses, but that, leaning her head against 
his shoulder, she might turn a beseeching 
glance, unseen of him, toward Dan. 

Dan’s great heart promptly responded. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve offended you in anny 
way, sir,” he said meekly. 

“’Tisn’t the first time I’ve caught you 
prowling round my house,” roared Bart- 
more. 

“You have said it must be the last time.” 

“T have. You're several layers too com- 
mon for any one belonging to me to associ- 
ate with. Make tracks this minute.” 

“Step aside and I’ll do as I’m bid.” 

“Damn it! I’llstep aside when I’m ready, 
and not before. . Don’t presume to dictate 
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to me, or I'll blow off the top of your inso- 
lent head.” 

The attitude which at Annetta’s wordless 
entreaty had become humble now quick- 
ened into rugged determination. But Bart- 
more made no motion indicative of an in- 
tention to carry out his threat. He did, 
however, shake his fist in Dan’s unflinching 
face. Then he moved to one side, yet not 
so far as to relinquish an aggressive com- 
mand of the doorway. 

Annetta’s fitst embrace had been rudely 
broken. She now flung herself passionately 
against her brother’s laboring breast. Be- 
fore Bartmore could rid himself of her, Dan 
had obeyed the command in her eyes, and 
had strode calmly beyond the reach of any 
affront save that of words. 

Bartmore yelled furiously, ‘Come to the 
office to-morrow morning, you damned dog, 
and I'll pay you off.” 

Dan vouchsafed no answer. He retired 
into the darkness just outside the kitchen 
door, where he stood rigidly, his clenched 
fists hanging at arms’ length. He listened 
to the ranging tones of a disagreement, fierce 
enough as to Bartmore’s part init. Once 
he overheard Annetta say spiritedly: 

“You'd better raise your hand and strike 
me to the floor, Tom, than to accuse me of 
such things.” 

Dan’s breath thickened at that. But 
Bartmore contented himself with words, de- 
claring—how domineeringly, how coarsely !— 

“If I can’t put a stop to your damned 
low fancy, I can keep you from making a 
holy show of yourself.” 

Dan remained on guard until the voices 
ceased and the light disappeared from the 
kitchen. His fists unclenched, he walked 
slowly away. 

Next morning the carts left the camp with- 
out him. He lingered about the stables 
until nine o’clock, then beginning an attend- 
ance at the door whence he had been in 
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some remote danger of being kicked over- 
night. He inquired diligently of Maggy if 
the “boss” were up yet. The persistent 
question having at last elicited the informa- 
tion that Bartmore was breakfasting, Dan 
betook himself to the outer office door, 
knocked there by way of ceremonial ap- 
proach, turned the knob, and entered. 

Fully an hour later, Bartmore, bounding 
through the room en route to his buggy 
waiting this long while at the garden gate, 
started back and ejaculated, “Hi, Dan!” at 
the vision of his under-foreman sitting stiffly 
on the old-fashioned horse-hair sofa. 

“T’ve called according to your orders, 

sir.” 
Even as these words were leaving his lips, 
and before Bartmore had echoed, “ My or- 
ders?” Dan knew that he had worked his 
own undoing by a literal obedience to a 
maudlin command. A more adroit man 
might have thought of some mode of escape. 
Dan looked downcast and answered with 
sober directness : 

“You've forgot what you said last night, 
sir. You were hardly yourself, and ’twas only 
because Miss Bairtmore—” 

“There, that will do!” interrupted the 
other, the puzzled expression he wore giving 
way to lines of hardness and implacability. 

“T’ve so much on my mind—a thousand 
irritating things—I can’t be expected to re- 
member every trifle. My sister’s got some 
tomfool notion into her head about teaching 
you. I don’t countenance her associating 
in any shape or form with my hired men. 
You kicked up one dirty dust for me to set- 
tle by following her about—and I settled it. 
After that, I’d have thought you’d have had 
sense enough to keep your distance. But 
no! The trouble is, Meagher, that I treated 
you too well, and you’ve shown pretty damn 
plain how little you deserve what you’ve had 
in the way of favors.” 

Bartmore had gradually worked himself 
up into sucha temper as he felt the situation 
demanded. His conclusion fierily reached, 
he strode to his office chair, and prefaced 
a consultation of his pay-roll by banging 
some heavy ledgers about on his desk. 
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The rustle of thick leaves noisily turning 
carried Dan’s thoughts backward to that 
evening when he had been momentarily ex- 
pecting what was now inevitable. Then he 
had felt he could not bear to be exiled 
from Annetta’s presence. To-day, despite 
the ruffling discovery of his employer’s for- 
getfulness, he bore himself with strange in- 
ward composure. Not that he cared less 
for Annetta, but infinitely more. Then, he 
had regarded an exile from her as an un- 
mixed evil; now, it appeared to him as a 
possible benefit. 

“She never could think well of me while 
I work under her brother, to whom every 
laborer is little better than a slave.” This 
was one of the fugitive thoughts that gave 
him flitting comfort. So fate sometimes. 
deals with us, bringing us almost to welcome 
what we have bitterly dreaded. 

Having turned to a certain page of his 
pay-roll, Bartmore’s thick forefinger swept 
down a list of names written there, turned a 
sharp corner at “Meagher, Daniel,” and 
went off across the page. A few hasty fig- 
ures made on a scrap of paper, Bartmore 
thrust a hand into either pocket of his trow- 
sers, drew forth some coins, added another 
from a vest pocket, and tossed all upon the 
desk with such force that several spun to the 
floor, rolling away in as many different di- 
rections. 

“ Thirty-six dollars is all I have about 
me,” he said; “I'll give you a check for the 
balance.” 

By the time that Dan, his forehead red 
and corded from unusual postures, could 
stand up, Bartmore was ready to rise too. 

“You might have avoided this break, 
Meagher. You might have gone on and got 
to be foreman. I don’t think Norris intends 
to stay with me long.” 

“it is better as it is, perhaps, sir,” Dan 
returned gravely. “At anny rate—well; 
I'll say good by, sir.” 

He inclined his head slightly, then lifted 
it with something of a freer air, to step 
sturdily from the office ahd the yard, never 
again to enter there until everything should be 
marvelously different in the Bartmore house. 
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Dan had no sooner disappeared than 
Bartmore dismissed him entirely from his 
mind, and took up the schemes which had 
occupied him previous to the Meagher diver- 
sion. 

“T’m sacked, lads,” Meagher had informed 
the camp at breakfast. ‘The boss has 
never forgive me, I take it, for losing him 
Melody’s horse.” 

These words, as Dan meant they should, 
gave safe direction to all discussions—and 
these were many—of the reasons for his 
misfortune. No tongue touched Annetta’s 
name in this connection. Two persons 
whom Dan’s going away had really saddened 
said almost nothing. Maggy’s kind brown 
eyes were for days red-rimmed, and Annetta’s 
feelings went out too strongly for her own 
peace. Her brother’s scornful treatment of 
Dan enlisted her entire sympathies upon 
the side of the latter. 

“The intrinsic differences between the two 
men are all in Dan’s favor”—so she indig- 
nantly told herself. 

The fact that she had not seen the poor 
fellow since the unhappy evening added to 
her regard for him. He had taken leave of 
Maggy, as well as all the camp, without mak- 
ing any attempt to speak with her. That 
he could evince such unconcern materially 
heightened her desire for a continuance of the 
affection she had accepted quite as her due. 
But suddenly, when she had resigned herself 
to meeting Dan only in the romantic realm of 
wild dreams, one afternoon about a fortnight 
later, Maggy ran in from a garden chat with 
old Refugio to say, breathlessly: 

“It’s Dan himsel’ who’s afther axin’ at 
the front gate will yez spake to him there?” 

“I couldn’t leave the city, Miss Bairt- 
more,” said Dan, lifting his hat, “ without 
thanking you for what you’ve done for a 
poor common boy.” 

“You do leave the city, Dan? Step inside 
the gate and we can talk at our ease.” 

“No, miss; if I should set foot again on 
any spot of ground your brother is master 
of, I'd lose my self-respect. He’s scarcely 
treated me like a human being, miss. I’ve 
always done an honest day’s work for him; 
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but that’s saying no more than that I earned 
the wages he paid me. _ I’ve a place to fore- 
man a gang of men at a mine. My sister 
Eliza’s nephew, or rather a nephew of my 
sister Eliza’s husband’s brother’s first wife” — 
bringing out this succession of possessives 
with the greatest painstaking and gravity, 
thus implying that attenuated threads of re- 
lationship are of more value to men having 
few ties in a strange land than closer ties to 
those nearer home—“he knew me when I 
was a little lad back in the old country. A 
good man he is, too—Con Devine—who 
used to be no better fixed in life nor I am 
now.” 

“Than I am now,” corrected Annetta, by 
mere force of habit. She was thinking of 
other things besides Dan’s grammar. 

Dan repeated the phrase after her, adding, 
“You must get sore tried with my mistakes, 
miss.” He then said: 

“Wasn't it true—the feeling I told you of 
that night—how I’d soon be sent where I’d 
never see your face? But I didn’t think 
how soon. Something here”—laying his 
hand upon his breast, a locality dimly felt to 
be the source of all premonitions—“tells me 
you will wan day be in trouble and will 
want me. If that come true, like the other, 
why just send a bit of a letter to this 
address.” 

Then, while Annetta examined the slip of 
paper: 

“It's the superintendent’s brother, miss— 
Tim Devine. He’s in a broker’s office, and 
will forward whatever is meant for me.” 

To study the slip of paper had needed 
buta glance. Save for that instant, Annetta 
had been closely studying Dan. She found 
him too resigned to the changed order of 
things. 

“The camp will be irredeemably sordid 
in all its associations now that you are leav- 
ing,” she murmured. 

“Sure, no one will miss poor Dan.” 

The answer was without bitterness. 

“T will miss you. Am I nobody?” pouted 
the girl. 

“You, nobody ! 


But I was minding the 
camp when I spoke.” 
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“You see, I’ve made a sort of hero of 
you, Dan. When you go, it’s like taking 
something heroic out of my life.” 

“God forbid I should take annything out 
of your life, miss.” 

“ Anything,” corrected Annetta, petulant- 
ly. Why need the man be so tiresomely 
devout—and distant ? 

“‘T haven't your gift for looking into the 
future, Dan. It seems to me that we may 
never meet again. If there’s aught you’d 
like to say to me before we part, speak out.” 

“There is a word I wish you’d give me 
leave to speak before I go,” murmured Dan, 
his lips beginning to tremble. 

Annetta looked her gentle readiness to 
hear. She was secretly telling herself that 
if she desired this poor fellow to finish alone 
the good work begun under her teaching, 
she must anchor him to some hope. True, 
a recollection of her resolve in Maggy’s be- 
half haunted her, but very dimly—as a mere 
ghost in the strong daylight of other yearn- 
ings. An empty future was in store for her 
when Dan should be gone. 

“You won't be angry, Miss Bairtmore?” 

“Why should I be ?” 

“You were angry with me once for taking 
the—letter.” , 

“* Naturally.” 

She ejaculated this, starting as if stung by 
disagreeable suggestions. 

“It was my property.” 

“Then,” retorted Dan, with a leaping 
sense that she had furnished him with an 
unanswerable argument, “I'll only be giv- 
ing you back your own, miss.” 

But Annetta eyed the somewhat soiled 
and crease-worn paper which he was holding 
forth, without making any attempt to take 
it. 

“There’s naught set down,” murmured 
Dan, his utterance thickening as it would 
oftentimes under pressure of deep feeling, 
“but what the likes o’ you might receive 
from the likes o’ me.” 

Annetta impetuously put her hands _be- 
hind her. 

“Why have you chosen to ignore my pos- 
itive orders? Did I not command you—” 
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“How could I destroy what was to set 
me right wid you?” 

Annetta would not listen to any excuses, 
any explanation. 

“T refuse to speak to you—even to look at 
you—until you have done the thing I asked.” 

An appealing gesture was made toward 
her shapely back. 

“Then you refuse ever to know the truth, 
miss?” 

Uttering this sentence not as a plea, but 
as a forlorn conclusion, Dan was deliber- 
ately tearing the letter to fragments; which 
the wind, careless of his sudden pallor, im- 
mediately scattered. 

Annetta turned herself about again, and 
relented. She had been arbitrary indeed. 

But obedience with so palpable a strain, 
with so much suppressed emotion, helped 
Dan’s cause. 

“T believe that you care for me now. I 
believe that you are capable of self-sacrifice. 
Remember Annetta Bartmore as one who 
will always be thinking well of you, who 
will be watching and waiting for encourag- 
ing news of you. If I have hurt your feel- 
ings, forgive me.” 

These hurried sentences, tenderly breathed, 
were as sunshine after dungeon-twilight to 
Dan’s eyes. He was dazzled. 

“God bless you, Miss Bairtmore. If 
there’s annything good or great in a man, 
sure you'd stir it up. I will yet be a little 
higher if not better than you have known 
me. Yes; I feel that.” 

The deep, manly tones, foregoing all bit- 
terness, in which these words were uttered, 
were exultantly satisfying to the listener. 

“Hoping as you say you do, Dan, I’m 
not sorry to have you go away.” 

Her cheek kindled, her eyes meeting his, 
the light of enthusiasm leaped forth. 

“QO, Miss Annetta, if ever the day comes 
that I can speak to you as your equal—in 
the sense o’ riches!” 

“Tf ever the day comes,” Annetta an- 
swered, obeying an ardent impulse, “that 
you have won an honorable place among 
men, whether you be rich or poor, I will 
listen to you gladly.” 
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Annetta had never been able to think of 
Dan without an “if.” Neither could she, 
howbeit in the glow of this moment, prom- 
ise him aught without using that little word. 

But he, dwelling rapturously on her clos- 
ing sentence, went from her presence a new 
man. 


Having failed to secure his nomination, 
Bartmore manifested quivering suspicions of 
being made fun of. As a successful politi- 
cian, his social graces would have bloomed 
out to hide his natural defects of character. 
Now, he became unbearably dictatorial and 
quarrelsome. Even quiet Dr. Bernard com- 
plained of him. Moreover, he threw him- 
self almost fiercely into the business of 
money-making. His days of intense activity 
were succeeded, oftener than ever, by nights 
of waking and wassail. He played for high- 
er stakes at cards, and won largely of all his 
friends. Annetta saw nothing of him except 
through occasional meals. If he stayed at 
home for any considerable time, it was only 
to sleep. He seemed to abhor the four 
walls within which reigned domestic quiet. 
If any of his friends called of an evening, 
and happened to find him, he would soon 
take them away, Annetta knew not whither. 

Missing Mr. Treston from among these 
occasional comers, Annetta asked about 
him one morning as she was helping her 
brother search for a paper mislaid among 
the accumulated rubbish of his disordered 
desk. 

“Why, didn’t I tell you, Net? Frank 
went up north—to Mendocino, I believe— 
there! see if that isn’t it sticking out of that 
ledger? No? Darn the luck! Wanted to 
put in the bid to-day. Well, you look until 
you find it. I must go now.” And he was 
about to dart through the office door, but a 
sudden recollection seized him, and he 
paused to say: 

“He started in a hurry one afternoon. 
Sent a good by to you. Confound the fel- 
low!” I shouldn’t wonder, by jingoes, if he 
would be persuaded into buying timber land 
up there.” 

About this time, even Rodney Bell came 
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no more to talk of love. Very likely the 
wings of his .fancy were sunning themselves 
in the beams from other eyes. 

The loneliness newly fallen upon Annetta 
seemed far deeper than the old. Going 
those wonted rounds among her poor, she 
sadly felt herself as poor in all that makes 
life rich as the humblest. Whither, seeking 
happiness, could her thoughts fly? 

The exact place of Dan’s abiding was un- 
known to her. But the mountains were his 
high, vague habitation. What mystery and 
majesty the mere word suggested to this girl 
who had never been beyond the sight of low, 
treeless hills; who lived, as it were, in the 
very dust and grind of newly graded streets! 


‘Her dreams of him who had left her so 


hopefully—what wonderful backgrounds they 
had of upheaval, of woods as thick as 
smoke, of eagle-circled crags, of snow-en- 
shrouded domes! 
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Perfect days were those given to earth in 
October, 187-, after a week of impetuous 
raining. ‘The delicious air was something 
to be quaffed as one athirst quaffs from an 
inexhaustible beaker. The sunshine was 
something not languidly to bask in, but to 
be up and doing in with the joy of bounding 
pulses. All outlines, whether of gravestones 
in the slanting cemetery or of the lifted 
hills, were exquisitely clear; all colors daz- 
zling bright. Distance was in a measure an- 
nihilated. ‘The parched brown of the slopes 
had given way to a faint, ubiquitous green, 
which inspiringly promised to grow rich and 
richer. Even Pioche’s Quarry, fountain- 
head of the red summer dust, was touched 
by the rejoicing change. That living hue 
overran what was left of its warty knob, and 
pushing exultantly to its long, irregular 
edges, leaped the precipice, and_ started 
afresh at the very foot. 

“It’s good just to be alive,” said Maggy 
one afternoon, drawing a great breath and 
letting it go as a sigh of satisfaction. 

Annetta’s answering sigh was not of satis- 
faction. 
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“Your stummick’s turnin’ on yez, miss,” 
exclaimed Maggy, with an air of venturesome 
candor. “If we don’t give our stummicks 
their cravin’s, they turns on us an’ gnaws us. 
Yez haven’t swalleyed annything the day 
but a bit iv toast the large o’ my thumb.” 

“T don’t seem ever to have cared for any- 
thing, Maggy.” 

Maggy understood these words to signify 
indifference to things edible. They had a 
wider meaning. 

Annetta’s air these late days was one of 
dull apathy, very sad indeed when contrasted 
with her birdlike gayety of happier times. 
No object her eye could light on struck forth 
one spark of interest. No suggestion of 
memory or of imagination brought with it 
any thrill of pain or of pleasure. She suc- 
cumbed to this condition of mind and body 
quite as unquestioningly as a child. How 
long it had lasted she did not know; how 
long it might yet last she was too weary and 
indifferent to care. Drooping near an open 
window looking westward, her shoulder rest- 
ing heavily against the frame, she watched 
the long, clanking line of carts passing by. 
She had now no cheery nod, no quick, 
bright smile, for the rough faces turned 
eagerly her way. 

The dying sun breathed full upon those 
sordid shapes. They had an atmosphere, 
become visible as a rich golden vapor, in 
which to climb the bit of road leading to the 
stables. Arriving there, the sun was gone, 
the golden vapor had dissolved. Only a 
broad, amber translucence was seen over the 
hills. Against this, the great water-tank, the 
roller, the long dump-wagons, the square 
high carts, were outlined in sharp relief, and 
moving horses and moving men. 

When all was still about the stables, the 
west had become a pearl-white, negative 
gleam. A dark blue duskiness grew and 
hung in the valley, rose as high as the earth 
rises there in knoll or knob or peak—soft- 
ening these lineaments—but leaving the sky 
fleckless, the sky-line marked with wonderful 
distinctness. 

Annetta noted every change; but auto- 
matically. Once or twice those dull glances 
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of hers had wandered to Pioche’s Quarry, 
where two figures were stirring dimly. That 
was Heavy Weather standing up by the 
stake. Was he holding the rope whereon 
hung a human life? His burly form showed 
no alertness of poise. That was Terry over 
the edge of the hill, slight, nimble, making 
his perilous way along the jagged facets of 
rocks. His feet finding the smallest ledges, 
his whizzing pick pecked at the hill like a 
fierce but ineffectual beak. Annetta could 
hear his voice calling inarticulately, now and 
again, for slackening or for tightening the 
cord passed in a slip-noose around his waist. 

Bits of dislodged rock went slipping down- 
ward. Ominous handfuls of earth kept roll- 
ing from above, where the heavy rains had 
softened the bank. A slide came with 
stealthy suddenness, sinking slowly at first, 
and then swiftly, terribly. But Terry, ever 
on the watch, had stepped aside. He was 
clinging hand and foot to the uneven surface, 
when the dusk reached the quarry and hid 
everything behind a dark blue blur. An- 
netta heard tired voices, Heavy Weather’s 
and Terry’s; and shuffling footsteps under 
her window presently. 

She still stood there, seeking refreshment 
for her inward fever. .No refreshment came. 
Odors other than those rapt from her gar- 
den, scents stronger than honeysuckle and 
heliotrope, fetid breathings from rills of 
sewage trickling down the street, horrible 
stenches from the narrowing pond came to 
her delicate nostrils, grown sallow and waxen 
these later days. 

She closed the window shudderingly. 
She swung back more heavily against the 
wall, dimly trying to hold herself by one 
feeble thread of consciousness to life. Tin- 
kles, as of a bell, thrilling along this invisi- 
ble wire, startled her, She felt herself 
mechanically, with dizzy surges toward for- 
getfulness, obeying the summons. A face 
at the door fixed hers. It was strangely 
familiar amidst unfamiliar adjuncts. ‘The 
broad sombrero, the rough coat, seemed to 
have the odors of woods and wilds clinging 
to them. ‘Those brown cheeks roughened 
by a full young beard, that gracious and 
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gladdening smile: did these belong together? 
The visitor spoke, and doubt vanished. 

“It is Mr. Treston.” 

A hand closed warmly over the chill, long 
fingers charily given. 

“IT could not find your brother at any of 
his haunts, so I made bold to come directly 
on in my tramping rig.” 

To see whom? If Bartmore, Treston 
seemed the reverse of anxious for him to 
appear. Getting both of Annetta’s hands 
into both of his, he stood gazing into her 
face as if demanding a warmer welcome 
than that accorded him. 

Annetta’s languid, dark-rimmed eyes grew 
unconsciously appealing. 

“How long has this been going on, my 
child?” queried Treston, leading her toward 
the sofa. 

“‘I—a fortnight, perhaps, or more. Yes, 
more. But I can’t think clearly. It is noth- 
ing.” 

“Nothing, of course!”—in a tone of gen- 
tle irony. 

Annetta had sunk down heavily, letting 
her leaden arms fall their languid length. 
Her head dropped softly against the wall. 
A tear or two welled slowly through her 
close-pressed eyelids. She was resting with 
a sense of satisfaction, exquisite even unto 


pain, upon that rich, earnest, solicitous 
voice. 

“Tell me about it, Annetta—Miss Bart- 
more.” 

“T don’t know what to tell you. I—Iam 
feeling much worse this evening. Maggy 


has gone out. I tried to—to waken—” 

“Ts Tom in the house ?” 

She answered by a very slight affirmative 
motion. She seemed to force herself to 
say tremulously : 

“T—I thought he might—that perhaps 
‘twould be better to—to send for Dr. Port- 
meath—” 

“QO, my dear!” 

This ejaculation, impetuously unlike Tres- 
ton’s calm self, was called forth by a sudden 
change in Annetta. It fell on dulled ears. 
He had scarcely time to think, when the 
poor girl lay in an uncomfortable heap, part- 
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ly on the floor, partly on his breast. He 
murmured her name. She answered only 
by a stertorious sigh. 


Annetta went out of Treston’s sight into 
the silence and seclusion of a sick-chamber, 
but never out of his thoughts, Nor could 
he be content with such sanguine bulletins 
as Bartmore brought him from day to day. 
He sought Dr. Portmeath at his office, and 
inquired diligently of her condition. He 
visited the house, and painstakingly, by dint 
of many questions, gathered Maggy’s view of 
the case, couched in none the less earnest 
because unprofessional language. 

From the doctor he learned of obstinate 
typhoid symptoms gradually succumbing to 
his skill; from the rough, honest girl, between 
whom and her young mistress the kindliest 
feelings existed, he gleaned that, although 
Annetta had a “ b.t of low faver, twas most- 
ly her moind that was goin’ back on her.” 

‘*She doesn’t seem to care to be well 
an’ shtrong again,” Maggy declared. ‘She 
says sometimes, says she, ‘What have I to 
live for, Maggy ?’” 

Upon the strength of this information, 
Treston made bold to place before Bartmore 
the advisability of getting his sister away 
from the city for a change of air. 

“She ought not to be lingering abed so 
long, Bartmore,” he said. “I more than 
suspect that there is something wrong in 
her environment. What is it that a French 
writer has to say upon this very point? 
*Peu de maladies guérissent dans les cir- 
constances et dans les lieux ot elles naissent 
et qui les ont faites.’” 

“ What does it mean?” inquired Barimore, 
blankly. 

“Tersely translated, ‘Few diseases can 
be cured where they are contracted.’” 

““T’ll speak to Netta,” Bartmore declared. 
Though he railed against education, he was 
now and again forcibly struck by things out 
of books, especially when quoted in Mr. 
Treston’s quiet fashion. 

But Annetta, it seems, only wept as her 
brother talked of sending her to—Haywards. 
That little country place had for her the 
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gloomiest associations. Thither had poor 
Carrie Bartmore been exiled when too late, 
there, despite Annetta’s presence, to suffer 
the horrors of homesickness. 

“If I am going to die, let me die here!” 
Annetta burst out piteously. 

“She doesn’t need a thing under heavens 
but lively company,” Bartmore told Treston. 
“T’ve been so confoundedly busy that I’ve 
permitted her to get blue.” 

To rectify his fraternal sins of omission, 
he gave all the time he could possibly spare 
from an ensuing week. 

There are those whose nature utterly 
unfits them for gracious sick-room minis- 
trations. Bartmore’s unfitness was often 
artificially enhanced. To modulate his 
blustering voice, to restrain himself from 
striding vigorously about, to cease from 
banging doors and clashing articles of furni- 
ture—surely if these things never once oc- 
curred to him, much less did it occur to 
him to strive after comprehending the needs 
of another soul. Whatsoever interested him 
must interest Annetta. He filled the sick- 
chamber with the clangor, the unrest, the 
strain, the excitements, the angers, of his 
day’s doings. 

At the end of the week Dr. Portmeath 
became alarmed. 

“T cannot conceive what is causing such 
intense cerebral excitement,” he confessed, 
eying Treston as if possibly that gentleman 
might be culpably concerned. “This is 
more to be feared than her lethargic indiffer- 
ence; something is driving that hapless girl 
into a brain fever; what is it?” 

Treston had recourse to Maggy. 

“Tt's the ‘boss,’” the honest girl de- 
clared, biazing out in strong indignation. 
“Miss Annitta cries and cries like the day 
rainin’.. ‘Let me cry, Maggy,’ she says; 
‘it will dome good. An’ let me tell yez, or 
my head will shplit, Tom’s a killin’ iv me, 
Maggy, bit be bit,’ she says, ‘wid his 
dhrinkin’ an’ caird-playin’s, an’ threatenin’s 
and hatin’s. It’s all in me head, night an’ 
day, seein’ him brought home in his gory 
blood. "Twill come, Maggy, an’ for why 
should I live to bear it?’ she says. O 
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glory, glory, I wisht Maggy O’Day was in 
God’s pocket afore ever she set fut intil this 
wild house. An’ she niver breathin’ a harrd 
worrd till him but ‘O Tom!’ ’Twould 
shplit a shtone’s hairt, just.” 

Made a sharer in Treston’s enlightenment, 
Dr. Portmeath saw Bartmore, explained his 
sister’s grave danger, and issued positive 
commands that no one should enter the sick- 
chamber save a professional nurse and him- 
self. 

The new order of things was not per- 
mitted to work any benefit. Bartmore came 
home in a suspiciously hilarious frame of 
mind late one evening. He attempted to 
see his sister. The nurse interfered. An 
altercation followed, which Annetta over- 
heard. The nurse was turned out of doors. 
Maggy sat all night by Annetta’s couch of 
raving, Tom lying asleep in the adjoining 
room. 

The next morning he peremptorily dis- 
missed Portmeath, and loudly announced 
his intention of treating his sister himself. 

“She doesn’t need a thing under heavens 
but a stimulating diet and good company. 
Them sharks of doctors always want to 
dreen a man’s pocket dry—just at a time, 
too, when Portmeath knows I’m straining 
every nerve to meet expenses that would 
swamp ninety-nine contractors out of a hun- 
dred.” 

What to do in this strait, Treston could 
not easily contrive. Having witnessed the 
doctor’s summary dismissal, he had a whole- 
some dread of falling under Bartmore’s irra- 
tional displeasure. 

“Maggy,” said he, after a serious consulta- 
tion with the faithful soul, “I suspect that 
your master will. be missing for several days. 
He will be, if I can bring it about. Mean- 
while, I charge you with the care of our 
poor little sufferer. I shall see Portmeath— 
he understands the case—and get him to 
write out minute directions for you to follow. 
This is, perhaps, the best we can do. But 
stay: her brother’s absence, if unexplained, 
may conduce to the very excitement we are 
desirous of allaying.” 

He pondered a moment, then wrote a 
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few words at a dash upon a leaf rent from 
his memorandum-book. 

“For her,” he murmured, sighing deeply. 

Whatever his plan, it succeeded: Bart- 
more remained away from home for four 
days. 

Maggy did not wait until Annetta had 
grown anxious before handing over the in- 
trusted message. 

‘‘Need you feel any alarm about your brother, 


knowing that he is with 
** TRESTON.” 


“He is kind and good, Maggy,” was An- 
netta’s comment, made in that feeble quaver 
to which illness had diminished her gay 
voice. 

“Tom would never dream of letting me 
know, though it might save me hours of 
agony.” 

“The thinkin’ soart o’ min is the best for 
husbands, Miss Annitta.” 

“Yes” — pursuing not Maggy’s sugges- 
tion, but her own fancy. ‘‘I never shall for- 
get how good and kind he was the night 
Tom was hurt. At first, I used to believe 
his polished manners mere worldliness; but 
not after that. I began to think everything 
of him then.” 

“An’ he’s afther thinkin’ everything of 
you, miss,” said Maggie, robustly. 

“But not in the way you imagine. 
not at all.” 

“‘What for else is he always axin’ afther 
yez? Why, it’s niver less than once an’ 
sometimes twice a day.” 

“So often?” 

“Tt’s niver missin’ twenty-four hours he is, 
since yez was tuck down to death’s door in 
his arrms.” 

“The evening he came back from the 
country, wasn’t it?”—a shy impulse carrying 
one thin, white hand to her face. ‘ How 
long ago it seems! Did I really faint away 
in his arms ?” 

“Why, him an’ me got yez into bed, miss.” 

“O Maggy!” 

“In cases iv life an’ death, is annybody 
goin’ to shtand back all iv a blush?” 

““What did he do, Maggy? I insist upon 
knowing.” 


O, 
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“QO, if yez insist: he tuck off your shoes 
an’ shtockin’s, an’ rubbed your feet, an’ 
got some hot wather intil a shtone bottle an’ 
brought it in—yez was abed be that—an’ put 
it under the covers himsel’ as serious as a 
priesht an’ handy as the mother o’ fourteen. 
Thin he run for the docthor, an’ ’twas an 
hour afther he came before yez began to 
look as if ye’d give up takin’ to your 
shroud.” 

Annetta had gotten both hands tremu- 
lously over her face. 

‘An’ he’s niver see yez from that time 
to this—five weeks ago a Monday. Poor 
man !—he appears so distroyed like.” 

“Why does he take such an interest in 
me?” 

“An’ he’s afther coaxin’ Mr. Bairtmore 
out o’ the house just to lave yez in peace.” 

“Does he know how Tom tortures me?” 

“He’s the divil’s own at guessin’, miss” 
—mendaciously. 

“Tom is safe with him.” 

‘An’ he wint to Dr. Portmeath’s himsel,’ 
an’ sint up a paper all writ out wid what I’m 
to do for yez.” 

“Where is the paper, Maggy?” 

The girl produced it from some secret re- 
cess of the kercsief covering her broad 
bosom. 

Annetta merely glanced at it, and then lay 
dreaming, a thin palm between her white 
cheek and the white pillow, her expression 
far more natural than it had been for days. 

“T niver see aught that looked a clearer 
case 0’ love,” said Maggy, coming in pres- 
ently from the kitchen with a bowl of 
gruel. 

“But it isn’t love; at least, not the marry- 
ing kind,” Annetta declared, feeding from 
Maggy’s hand with dainty sips. ‘“ He’s en- 
gaged to somebody in Troy, New York. 
That’s where he used to live. Tom told me; 
and that so soon as he gets settled in busi- 
ness here or elsewhere, he will marry. I’ve 
known it quite a long time—yes; I knew it 
before Dan went away. I’m glad I found it 
out soon; for”—with a shadowy smile— 
“TI might easily have cared too much for 
him.” 
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“It’s well for yez, indade,” retorted 
Maggy), heaving a sigh as long and vigorous 
as herself. 

When Bartmore came home, it was with 
an air very like contrition, and suggestive of 
apology. He tip-toed in at the back door, 
and asked of Maggy in a gusty whisper— 
but a whisper—“‘ How is she ?” 

“Betther,” was Maggy’s curt answer, al- 
most betraying the “and no thanks to you,” 
secretly added. 

Then Bartmore strode gayly into the bed- 
room, and finding Annetta sitting in an in- 
valid-chair, he began forthwith to roar out 
all the exultation that was in him. 

“T knew you'd start to pick up the mo- 
ment that doctor’s back was turned. Darn 
doctors, anyway. ‘They’re all alike. Thiev- 
ing quacks, every one of ‘em. Portmeath 
wasn’t satisfied to have his hand in my 
pocket, but he must hire a nurse to stick in 
her hand.” 

The sick girl looked at him, eager to hear 
where he had been and what doing. Yet 
she would not have confessed to herself that 


her chief yearning was to have him speak 


the name she was expectant of. He did 
speak it; but, alas! Annetta listened with 
chagrin and amazement. 

“I’ve been winning a mint of money, 
sis.” 

““O Tom!”—a limpid melancholy in her 
lifted glance. 

“Hand over fist. Of whom do you think? 
He's always been as close as a shut rat-trap, 
by jingoes! But he lost game after game; 
we played the longest bout I ever played in 
my life.” 

‘Which is saying a good deal,” murmured 
Annetta, sadly. 

Tom indulgently let this observation pass 
unnoticed. 

“When I was a hundred and fifty ahead, 
I quit, although luck was with me. But I 
didn’t want to act the Shylock. And he's 
going to buy the Flynn Row property of me. 
That’s only a starter. No telling how biga 
purchase he'll make next. Darn me! if I 
don’t think Treston has more money than 
he’s willing to let on. I’ve been his guest 
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these four days, and he’s entertained me like 
a prince.” 

The picture of him for whom Annetta had 
cherished the warmest feelings of gratitude 
sitting flushed and eager over a card-table 
was a sadly disenchanting one. Yet some- 
thing flashing into her mind kept her from 
being entirely downcast. She blessed that 
intuition. 

“Wasn't it the only way to make sure of 
Tom—and for my sake?” she asked her- 
self. 

Her first conversation with Treston, which 
took place quite as soon as she could creep 
out of her room, condensed these floating 
and attenuated fancies into dewy beliefs. 

“T have been wanting so very much to see 
you,” Treston began, warming her heart as 
well as her pale face by the subdued cor- 
diality of his welcome. And he wheeled 
her, chair and all, into a sunny space before 
a window, bringing the soft lamb’s-wool rug 
from the door to cover her feet. ‘“ You 
know, perhaps, how I’ve been buying a bit 
of property—Flynn’s Row, as Tom calls it. 
Well ”— seating himself directly in front of 
her, with an air of being wholly absorbed in 
his listener—‘ I want to make some changes 
there. Judging from an exterior examina- 
tion, the houses are in a ruinous condi- 
tion.” 

“They are no better within,” Annetta 
eagerly assured him. 

“You visit those tenants—mine, now ?” 

She nodded. 

“Dr. Portmeath has told me what the 
poor people think of you—little Joe, Mon- 
sieur Caron, and the rest. Now, Miss An- 
netta, pray give me your ideas of what I 
might venture to set about in order to render 
my new acquisition more decent and desir- 
able. Mind, we'll say nothing as to the in- 
creased happiness and comfort of the ten- 
ants.” 

But Annetta could only take that one view 
of the matter. Treston watched her with 
concealed satisfaction and delight as she di- 
lated upon plans which she had long dreamed 
over. They were simple enough, demand- 
ing no very great outlay, save of enthusiasm. 
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“If there might be gardens, too!” she ex- 
claimed fervently. ‘There’s so much heaven 
and hope in just a single growing rose! What 
a marvel of pink or scarlet or golden petaled 
delicacy to rise up out of the dark, dank 
soil! I feel that when I am tired and 
disenchanted with everything. Why, I’ve 
often been ashamed of my discontent and 
restlessness after watching my darling ger- 
aniums and verbenas and fuchsias, each richly 
content with its own color, its fragrance or 
no fragrance, its brief taste of living.” 

The talk ran on farther and into minute 
details, Annetta taking earnest part in it. 
At last Treston said: 

““So soon as you are able to be abroad 
again, I’ll ask you to superintend the work 
I'll set on foot. Everything shall move 
according to your directions. A week from 
to-day, if you continue to improve, the 
workmen will be on hand.” 

What doubt that the prospect of an activ- 
ity quite in the line of her old dreams and 
schemes hastened the return of Annetta’s 
health and strength ? 

But Treston had not fulfilled all his in- 
tentions for doing the girl good in his unob- 
trusive fashion. 

“Your sister has a lovely voice. Did you 
never think that you might have it culti- 
vated?” 

This question was asked of Bartmore 
during an after-dinner chat. A prevalent 
smokiness of atmosphere seemed just suited 
to the mild equability of those inquiring 
tones. Bartmore answered : 

“I don’t see the need of all that. There’s 
too much talk of cultivation nowadays. 
It’s on a par with farmers studying chemis- 
try and a lot of stuff. I don’t like them 
machine-made singers. They all go on in 
the same way. It’s shake and screech, and 
screech and shake. I never enjoy anything 
but a sweet, natural sort of voice. But 


then”—with a candid air of differing from 
opinions generally received—“I don’t really 
care for a song until everybody else is about 
tired of it.” 

Treston was not led astray into any unim- 
portant discussion. 
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“We men, you see, are apt to get so ab- 
sorbed in business, so carried away with the 
swing of our own importance, that we miss 
noting how ministering to us fails to satisfy 
all the needs of our women-folk. Iam sure 
that musical opportunities would add great- 
ly to your sister’s happiness.” 

“Did she tell you so?” queried Bart- 
more, blowing aside the smoke to glance 
sharply at Treston through a clearer medi- 
um. 

“Not at all”—deliberately, while obscur- 
ing counsel by a fresh cloud—“ and perhaps 
I am wrong in fancying that she would care 
to undertake the labor which a thorough 
course of instruction involves.” 

“If Annetta wants anything, she has only 
to say the word.” 

This last Bartmore uttered with supreme 
forgetfulness of the many ways in which 
he had overridden Annetta’s innocent de- 
sires. 

“Then suppose we put the question to 
her?” said Treston. 

It was done that very evening. 

Bartmore’s vanity was wounded by her 
unguarded ecstasy. Why need she make it 
appear to Treston as if he—Tom Bartmore, 
whose very name was a synonym for gen- 
erosity—had actually denied her such a 
thing? But after loudly haranguing upon 
the fault of keeping her wishes secret, Bart- 
more told her flatly to find out what the 
leading teachers of the city would charge, 
and report to him. 

They were alone together when she did 
so report. 

“Whew! devilish steep!” he ejaculated. 
“In advance, too, you say? Darn impu- 
dence, anyway. I don’t get my money be- 
fore I do street-work. Well; I suppose 
you'll be willing to deny yourself gloves and 
ribbons to help make up the amount.” 

A quick “Yes, indeed,” by way of self- 
sacrificing assent, was accompanied with 
timid doubts as to how a girl could manage 
with less than she had been receiving lately. 
In the best of times, Tom gave her money 
only when he happened to take the notion, 
rarely responding when asked. 
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But her lessons began, and the repairs 
at Flynn’s Row began. Besides, Mr. Tres- 
ton came oftener than ever, expressing the 
keenest interest in whatever she was do- 
ing. 

Directly and indirectly, he had created 
in and about her a new life quick with hope, 
with enjoyment present and possible, with 
ambition, with resolves looking to the attain- 
ment of all excellences of mind and heart. 
Yet she was not entirely content. Now and 
again, along with some chance reference to 
his old home—his past—a sharp pang would 
dart through her. 

“He will be going away,” she thought; 
and trembled to picture what that would 
mean to her. 

At last she found a sudden, saucy bravery, 
and asked the question often on the tip of 
her tongue. 


? 
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“When are you to be married, Mr. Tres- 
ton?” 

He turned slowly upon her. His only 
answer was a strongly circumflexed iteration: 

“When!” 

Annetta put a hand quickly over her eyes, 
as if dazzled. 

“But you—you are engaged. Tom says 
so.” 

“Does Tom say so?” 

There was a pause, wildly speculative on 
Annetta’s part. 

“Didn’t I promise to tell you my story, 
Annetta?” 

“Will you tell it to me—now?” 

“Now. Sit here.” 

Annetta sank into the chair rolled toward 
her. ‘Treston leaned upon the mantelpiece, 
looking down, with what expression she 
dared not seek to know. 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 
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THE SEAL 

Ir is a singular fact that in the negotia- 
tions for the purchase of Alaska by the 
United States, the value of the seal islands 
was not considered. The value of those 
islands was not known even to Mr. Seward. 
He was very enthusiastic on the subject of 
great benefits to be derived by this country 
from the fisheries and timber of his promised 
land, but evidently he did not dream of the 
seal islands as a treasury which was to pay 
the interest on the entire purchase-money 
for Alaska. Yet thus far the seal islands 
alone have saved us from an unprofitable 
investment in the acquisition of what was 
formerly known as “Russian America.” 
The annual rental received by the govern- 
ment from the seal islands is $55,000. The 
tax collected on each fur-seal skin shipped 
from the islands is $2.62'4, which on one 
hundred thousand skins, the greatest num- 
ber the company are allowed to take in any 
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one year, amounts to $262,500, making, 
along with the rental, a total of $317,500. 
Alaska cost us, as purchase-money, $7,500,- 
ooo; and as we now pay an average of only 
four per cent. interest on the public debt, 
the interest on that sum amounts to $300,- 
ooo. Thus it appears that as a business 
proposition the purchase of Alaska has been 
justified by the revenue from the seal islands, 
after paying all expenses of collection. 

Yet those seal islands are a mere group 
of rocks, situated in Behring Sea, envel- 
oped in fog during one half of the year 
and shrouded in snow the other half. There 
are two seasons at the seal islands—the hu- 
mid and the frigid. During the humid sea- 
son, there is no sun visible, nor is there 
darkness, for this print might easily be read 
at any hour of the night, without artificial 
light, in what is there accepted as summer. 
But during the humid, foggy, long-day sea- 
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son, there is not a moment when the roar of 
seals may not be heard for a mile at sea off 
the coast of those islands. During the frigid 
season, the days are cut very low in the 
neck and quite short in the skirt, so that 
they would hardly be worth while men- 
tioning were it not for the exceedingly em- 
phatic weather, which drives the seals away 
to sea, and makes itself felt even by the 
oleaginous natives ; and a gale howls all the 
time. During the frigid season, the surf nev- 
er ceases to whip itself into foam upon the 
shores. And yet those rocks are cheap at 
$7,500,000. If we should advertise them 
for sale at $10,000,o0o—allowing ourselves 
a profit of $2,500,000 on the purchase of 
Alaska—they could be sold. 

The islands in question were called by the 
Russians the Pryvolof group—so named in 
honor of their discoverer, who was cruising 
around about one hundred years ago in 
search of sea-otter, which were then found 
to be almost as scarce but not quite so 
dear as now in the Aleutian chain. The 
Pryvolof group consists of the islands of St. 
George, the most southerly and the first dis- 
covered, St. Paul, Otter Island, and Walrus 
Island. A few seals haul out upon Otter, 
but none upon Walrus Island. The seals 
killed by the lessees of the islands are all 
taken upon St. Paul and St. George. The 
maximum number for St. Paul is 75,000 
seals each year; for St. George, 25,000; 
making altogether the full quota of 100,000 
seals per annum. 

The seals begin to land there about the 
1st of May, unless prevented by ice, and 
the killing (except for food) does not begin 
before the 1st of June, by which time they 
are there in thousands. By the 1st of July 
there are millions of seals upon the two 
islands—doubtless four millions upon St. 
Paul, and a million upon St. George. _Lit- 
erally, they are in countless numbers. They 
are estimated by counting all those lying 
within a well-marked small section of the 
breeding-grounds and then measuring the 
entire space of the “rookery,” as it is called, 
after they all leave later in the season, and 
allowing a given number to each square 
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yard or rod. This is the only process by 
which the number of seals resorting to the 
islands can be approximated. 

“Seal fisheries” is not only a misnomer, 
but it is absurd when applied to the mode 
of taking skins. When skins are wanted, 
the natives walk to the “rookeries,” crawl 
along the sand until they arrive in a line be- 
tween the seals and the water, then spring 
to their feet, yell and flourish clubs simulta- 
neously, and the selected victims, destined 
for sacrifice upon fashion’s altar, stampede 
up the beach, and once started, are driven 
like sheep to the slaughter. They pull 
themselves along as one might expect a dog 
to travel with his fore legs broken at the 
knees and his spine over the kidneys. For 
locomotion on land, the fur-seal depends 
mainly on his fore quarters, the hind flippers 
being dragged along. At sea, the hind flip- 
pers serve mainly as steering apparatus, 
though they have some propelling power, 
being twisted like the propeller of a screw- 
steamer; but the fore flippers perform most 
of the propulsion in the water as well as on 
land. The hair-seal, on the contrary, de- 
rives more propelling power in the water 
from his hind than from his fore flippers. 

The seals on St. Paul and St. George 
Islands are often driven two or three miles 
from the “‘rookery” to the killing-ground ad- 
jacent to the warehouse where the skins are 
salted. The killing is easy enough after 
the seals are once arrived at the ground se- 
lected for the slaughter. Suppose one 
thousand seals to be driven up, forty or 
fifty are cut out from the large drove. The 
smaller group is moved a few rods away 
from the others, and then knocked down by 
men with hickory clubs five feet in length. 
Being knocked senseless, the seal is quickly 
stabbed to the heart, and generally dies a 
painless death, after receiving the knock- 
down blow. The work is divided; some 
men knock down, some stab, and Some 
draw knives around the neck and flippers 
and along the belly, so that the skinners 
have only to separate the skin from the blub- 
ber. All the men employed in this work 
are natives. The skinners are experts, with 
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such professional pride as prohibits dulling 
their razor-edged knives upon the outside of 
the skin, which contains more or less sand 
from the drive. All the time of the knock- 
ing down, the seals in the main drove sit on 
one hip like dogs, panting, growling, and 
steaming; but apparently not interested in 
the fate of their friends dying before their 
eyes, nor caring for what may befall them- 
selves. They do not seem to be at all sen- 
sitive on the subject of death. They can be 
driven up to and over the warm, bloody car- 
casses which cover the ground, without man- 
ifesting any concern whatever. 

The skins are taken off with wonderful 
rapidity by the natives, and with very few 
cuts or slashes. As soon as the skins are 
cool, or at the end of a day’s killing, they 
are hauled to the salt-house and laid in bins, 
the flesh side up, and salted. In the course 
of a week, they are taken from the bins and 
examined. Those in which the curing pro- 
cess has not been perfected have more salt 
applied to the pink spots, after which they 
are again packed in layers to await the 
bundling process, which ‘takes place at any 
convenient time after the booking. The 
system with which the work is pursued has 
been reduced to such an exactness, that, 
though the season begins after the rst of 
June, generally not before the roth or r2th, 
the one hundred -thousand skins are some- 
times aboard ihe vessel for shipment to San 
Francisco by the 25th of July, and always 
before the rst of August. 

Upon St. Paul Island the work is done by 
about seventy native men and boys, and on 
St. George by about twenty-five. The total 
native population of the two islands is about 
three hundred and sixty or three hundred and 
eventy. They earn forty thousand dollars 
in six weeks, and having no house rent to 
provide, no meat, fish, nor fuel to purchase, 
nor jJaxes to pay, nor doctors’ bills to settle, 
they are as well off as the families of men 
in San Francisco whose income is one 
thousand dollars per annum. The natives 
have warm frame houses; they receive sixty 
tons of coal free each year, under the terms 
of the lease; they are furnished with more 
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salmon than they need; they can catch cod 
and halibut whenever the sea permits them 
to put out in a boat; a doctor and school- 
master are provided for them, upon each 
island, at the expense of the lessees; and the 
sick and infirm men, as well as the widows 
and orphans, are fed and clothed by the 
same corporation. Whatever sins the gov- 
ernment may have to answer for in its deal- 
ings with our Indian tribes, it may be set 
down that the native seal-islanders are well 
cared for. 

Neither King Solomon nor the Queen of 
Sheba—no, nor the lilies of the field—ever 
wore richer raiment than the modern seal-skin 
cloak; but when the skin is taken from the 
animal to which nature gave it, when it goes 
into and when it comes out of the salt, or 
when it is first sent to market, it is not what 
it appears later upon fashion’s form. Before 
the fur-seal skin becomes the valuable article 
of commerce which goes into the manufac- 
ture of a fashionable garment, it is shaved 
down on the flesh side until it is not much 
thicker than a sheet of letter-paper; the 
long, coarse hairs must be plucked out, and 
the fur dyed; it may be a brown or almost 
black according to the prevailing taste, 
which now runs to darker hues than former- 
ly. The raw skins are sold at trade sales in 
London before they take on their artificial 
hue, the greater portion of their cost to the 
“consumer” being added after their pur- 
chase at the sales. Returning them to this 
country, paying duties and the expense of 
making them into garments, constitute the 
major portion of the final cost. 

After the killing season on the islands, 
the remaining seals go through the process 
of shedding their hairy coats and taking on 
a new crop. The “stagy” season, as this 
is called, commences about the rst of Sep- 
tember and terminates in six weeks or there- 
abouts. Not only the old seals, but the very 
youngest—the “pups,” which come into the 
world in July, with black hair and not 
enough fur to speak about—shed their 
dark coats in September and October, 
and take on the regulation gray, with an 
undergrowth of fine light brown fur before 
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starting out on the long voyage into the 
Pacific. The little fellows are shy of the 
water at first: coming into the world with a 
sort of hereditary idea that they are intended 
to prowl about bear-like, and devour people 
on dry land; and the smallest specimens 
are spunky enough to try it whenever a man 
attempts to corner them. But after urgent 
persuasion and persistent instruction on the 
part of the mothers, they take to the water 
and catch fish for a living upon leaving the 
islands. The young seals are exceedingly 
playful, spending most of their time on 
shore, tumbling about over each other upon 
the sand or in the long grass which grows in 
short-lived luxuriance upon the islands. In 
the water, after once gaining confidence in 
their ability to swim, they take great delight, 
when the surf is not so strong as to kill 
them against the rocks. 

The old bulls, which are the first to ar- 
rive in the spring, are the first to disappear 
in the fall. They leave the females behind 
to look after the young, and go cruising 
away into the boundless ocean. There are 
more seals upon the ground during July and 
August than in any other two months. 
Then the sight is wonderful. So much life, 
such unceasing activity, the roaring of the 
old bulls, the whining cry of the cows, and 
the snarling of the pups forms a concert 
which frequently enables navigators to find 
the islands when the fog around them is so 
thick as to render objects invisible at the 
distance of aship’s length. Sometimes, too, 
when a vessel ts“so far to leeward that no 
sound can be heard, an odor is wafted off 
from the “rookeries” which serves to warn 
the sailor of rocks within a few miles. By 
November, the “rookeries” are but thinly in- 
habited, and by the first of December they 
are quite deserted; and only the winter’s 
gale is heard to roar and the surf to thunder 
upon the rocks. , 

There are various opinions as to the 
whereabouts of the fur-seals during the win- 
ter months. One theory is, that they scatter 
out through the Pacific so widely that the 
millions are lost amid its immeasurable 
spaces. ‘The seals are seen to go southward 
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through the passes between the Aleutian 
Islands during the autumnal months. They 
do not go ashore there, nor anywhere else 
so far as known, until their return to the 
Pryvolof group. They leave the islands 
in alean and blubberless condition, from 
their long fast while on shore, and they re- 
turn fat in the following spring. Evidently 
they go south to their feeding-grounds. 
But wherever they go, they must have some 
guide, instinct, or rule, to enable them to 
find their way back. The buffaloes, which 
once roamed annually from Dakota and 
Manitoba into Texas, had mountains and 
rivers for their guides, as well as the cold 
winds to drive them down from the north in 
autumn, and southerly breezes to fan them 
toward the cooler latitudes in summer. Mi- 
gratory birds, too, have their courses marked 
out by the land and the streams ‘and lakes, 
and by the upper currents of air; but the 
movements of the migratory seal seem 
more mysterious. Millions of those won- 
derful animals start out from their summer 
home in Behring Sea, and almost to a day 
of the same time every year they reappear 
at the islands, haul out at the same spot, and 
take up the position which they vacated six 
or eight months before, and nobody can say 
where they have been since their departure. 
Without chart or compass, without taking a 
sight at the sun, they return as regularly as 
mail steamers between Europe and America. 

Salmon return to fresh-water streams in 
the spring, but they nose along shore, and 
wherever they taste fresh water they go up; 
any sort of a stream of fresh water will 
serve them. But the fur-seal do not so. A 
few are found in the spring traveling north 
off the coast of British Columbia and south- 
east Alaska, where there are thousands of 
islands, but they do not attempt to make a 
landing there. In returning to Behring 
Sea they must pass through the channels 
running between the Aleutian Islands, which 
in formation and character are precisely, 
according to human eyes, like the Pryvolof 
group; but the seals do not mistake the 
Aleutian Islands for their home. It may be 
that the fur-seals on leaving their summer 
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home follow lines of fish-banks or shoals, or 
enter into certain currents where their food 
exists, and by the currents are directed back 
to the point Of departure; but navigators 
have no knowledge of such steadily prevail- 
ing currents into and out of the middle of 
the Pacific. The Japanese current runs 
northerly on the west side, and swings around 
among the Aleutian Islands till it is carried 
south along the east shores of that sea. 
That may be a guide for the seals, but it 
does not bring over to the east from the 
west the fur-seals from the Commander 
Islands off the coast of Kamtchatka, which 
appear and disappear as our own seals do, 
but do not mingle with ours on this side at 
least. That they do not mingle is proven 
by the fur experts in London, who, mix the 
skins as you may, can always pick out the 
Alaska skins, which are of better quality 
than the others. 

There is another theory that the Alaskan 
seals on leaving the islands in Behring Sea 
in the fall resort to some undiscovered is- 
lands in mid-Pacific, where they pass the 
time pleasantly during the winter months. 
Many expeditions have been fitted out in 
San Francisco, from time to time, for the 
discovery of those mysterious islands, but 
they yet remain undiscovered. There are 
signs of land out there between 53° and 55° 
north latitude and 160° to 170° west longi- 
tude, there are drift-wood and feathers and 
sea-weed; but there is an eternal fog there 
also (a favorable sign for seals), and the 
islands remain invisible. 

The China steamers may have sailed over 
every inch of that region, but yet there are 
those who still believe in the undiscovered 
seal islands of the north Pacific. Matter-of- 
fact mariners who do not believe in the mys- 
terious islands attribute the signs of land 
thereabouts to the existence of a great eddy, 
a product of the immense current above al- 
luded to, into which are carried and held 
the various articles of drift. There are signs 
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of land upon the surface of the water, but 
there is ‘no bottom” there for a hundred- 
fathom line ; and the masters of vessels in 
the San Francisco and China trade have 
no fears of running ashore in that region. A 
strong argument against the existence of the 
undiscovered seal islands in the north Pa- 
cific is, that when the seals leave the Pryvo- 
lof group they are lean and gaunt, after their 
four or six months’ sojourn upon shore. 
When they return, like old sailors after a 
voyage, they are again in good condition, 
and fall easy victims to those of mankind 
who live by preying upon them. If the 
seals spent their winter months ashore, on 
some Pacific islands in the mysterious region 
of fog and eddy, they should return to 
Alaska as lean as when they go away. 

The seal, it should also be considered, 
cannot remain below the surface long enough 
to catch deep-water fish; but the cod, which 
haunts the banks or shallows of the sea, and 
the salmon, which cruises along the coasts 
in the spring, form its chief article of ani- 
mal food; and kelp, which is found only 
upon reefs, is its favorite vegetable diet. 
Wherever the seal may go to spend the win- 
ter, it returns to its favorite summer quarters 
with wonderful regularity ; and notwithstand- 
ing the slaughter of one hundred thousand 
annually upon land, and the consumption of 
perhaps a greater number of tender pups by 
sharks and “killers” at sea, the areas of the 
several “rookeries” upon the Pryvolof Is- 
lands are gradually expanded year by year, 
and there is reason for the belief held among 
the natives that the numbers are gradually in- 
creasing. At all events, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that so long as the present 
system prevails of kiiling no females, and 
only a limited number of males, the revenue 
to the government from the fur-seal islands 
runs no apparent risk of diminution; and 
the natives may look for their comfortable 
annuity to continue for succeeding genera- 


tions indefinitely. 
George Wardman. 
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I. 


PLANTER VAN ARNEN modeled his house 
in Blackville after the picturesque architectur- 
al ugliness of the home of his ancestors— 
a house with many gables, and a porch with 
an overhanging roof; and, unlike the other 
houses of Blackville, without a veranda. The 
house stood on the left bank of the river that 
flows through Blackville, and commanded a 
view of the rising sun. The house that 
Planter Van Arnen and many generations of 
Van Arnens were born in faced the east; and 
had he been born in a lake village, in a hut 
set up on posts in the waters of Maracaybo, 
he would have built just such a hut in 
Blackville. If the idea that in the latitude 
of Blackville a veranda was a necessity had 
been suggested to him he no doubt would 
have said that the desire for ease and com- 
fort had made many things necessities; and 
very likely he would have told how, away 
back in the prehistoric age of his native 
country, the people met under a sheltering 
oak in a wide-spreading plain to hold their 
councils of state, but that now a building 
was thought necessary, although with the 
progress of civilization the climate had some- 
what ameliorated. 

The planter worried along for two years 
without a cool, shady place to smoke his 
noonday pipe in, during which time his 
ideas on the subject of verandas became 
slightly modified; then he built an arbor and 
covered it with vines. The breeze from the 
river swept through it, cooling the atmos- 
phere, and the profusion of vines, with their 
interwoven foliage, made it impossible for 
the sun to penetrate the latticed arbor. But 
it was nearly always damp, and the planter’s 
wife took a severe malarial cold while sitting in 
it after a shower, from which she never fully 
recovered. There were stinging insects in 
it, and cold, moist worms that made one 
shudder to come in contact with. The 
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worms had an irritating way of coming 
down. “¢iug” upon the planter’s head as he 
sat smoking his pipe or running up and 
down the gamut of a post-prandial snore; 
and when the planter’s daughter Margaret 
found a moccasin snake suspended from the 
branch of a tree at the entrance of the arbor, 
she would never enter it again. 

The only Van Arnen not mentioned so 
far was John, the son, a young man of 
twenty-six, and nearly nine years Margaret’s 
senior. John had studied medicine in Ley- 
den, and had had a doctor’s degree conferred 
upon him. It was now several months 
since he came to Blackville, and his only 
occupation seemed to be to sit in the arbor 
smoking or taking an infinite number of 
naps. None of the disagreeables of the 
place ever troubled him. _ If a poisonous rep- 
tile ventured into his presence, it is more than 
probable that it mistook him for some inan- 
imate object, and glided peacefully away. 

Although Blackville was not noted for its 
energy, but was the drowsiest place to be 
found outside of Sleepy Hollow, the inhab- 
itants could not tolerate such indolence in 
a new-comer and a doctor, and they looked 
upon him with cold disapproval. This, like 
most other things, did not trouble John in the 
least. He didn’t like “ Blackvillains,” he said, 
and he was willing that they should not like 
him. ; 

But one morning in December his placid- 
ity appeared disturbed. He spoke irritably 
to the servants, and called Margaret a scold. 
Eleven o’clock found him in the arbor, where 
he had gone immediately after breakfast. 

“Smoking still?” said Margaret, keeping at 
a safe distance from the dreaded place, and 
speaking to John. “I shouldn’t think you 
would waste your time so.” 

This was a remark that she had made 
every day for several weeks, and he had lis- 
tened to her amiably, and with quiet indiffer- 
ence; but now he arose, threw down his pipe 
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on a seat, and walked out of the arbor in a 
manner that made Margaret think that he 
might have slammed the door had there been 
any for him to slam. 

“You make my life miserable,” he said as 
he passed her, “and I am going away from 
home.” 

‘Very well,” said Margaret, sarcastically. 
“Don’t go before dinner; we are going to 
have plum-pudding, that you are so fond of; 
and, John,” she added, “don’t fail to write 
when you get there.” 

This was too much. John Van Arnen was 
really angry. The idea of leaving Black- 
ville had occurred to him, cursorily, as he 
was engaged in the arbor in what was for 
him profound meditation. “I would go 
away from Blackville,” he had thought, ‘if—” 
It would be hard to say what objection to 
leaving Blackville John was going to make; 
just then Margaret spoke to him. 

On his way to the house John met his 
father, and told him in a few words that he 
was dissatisfied with life in Blackville, and 
that he thought he should go elsewhere. 
The elder Van Arnen’s tranquillity was not 
at all disturbed by this announcement. 

“T think, my son,” he answered in his 
slow way, “it is time that you were doing 
something for yourself; when I was at your 
age, I was practicing law.” 

John was astonished. 
never spoken to him in this way before. 
feelings were deeply hurt. 

“Where are you going?” asked his father, 
after an interval of silence. 

“T don’t know. I have just thought of 
going.” 

“Have you thought what you shall do?” 

“Practice my profession, I suppose.” 

“When do you wish to go?” 

“To-day, in the afternoon express,” John 
answered, in a rage. 

“Very well, my son, I will give you a sum 
of money sufficient to last you some time, 
and when that is gone, I hope you will have 
more that you have earned yourself.” 

John went to his room, and rang the bell 
so violently that Rice, the house boy, came in 
great haste to see if “Marse John” was sick. 


His father had 
His 
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“No, Rice, I am not sick,” answered John; 
“T am going away, and I want you to ask 
Aunt Rachel for my clean linen, and then 
come and help me to pack my trunk.” 

“T’se heap sorry you’re gwine, sah,” said 
Rice, as visions of stray coppers never 
asked for and past donations of beer flitted 
through his mind. ‘Gwine to trabel, sah ?” 

“Yes” —without thinking. 

“Take me wid you?” 

“No.” 

“Who'll wait on you, sah?” 

No answer. 

“Jes’ ax Marse Van Arnen.” 

“No.” 

“Le’me ax him; I'll say you tole me ter.” 

‘**Rice,” said John, with a sudden burst of 
ill-humor, “hold your tongue, and do as you 
are told to do.” 

Rice left the room and soon appeared 
again, followed by Aunt Rachel carrying a 
tray of clean clothes on her head. 

“T’se come, Marse John, to pack yer 
trunk,” she said, setting down the tray. 
“Dat Rice, he dun know how to pack a 
trunk, nohow. I'll pack it fer you dat handy 
and snug-like yer’ll know jes’ whar to find 
things if yer’ll look for dem.” With this 
doubtful compliment to herself, and meet- 
ing no opposition from John, Aunt Rachel 
went to work folding the clothes neatly, and 
carefully placing them in his trunk. 

John threw himself into a chair, sighed 
wearily, and thought how unhappy he was. 
After a while he took out a cent and began 
to tossitup. ‘“ Heads—lI go to Kingstown; 
tails—to Cottondale.” Aunt Rachel looked 
on with the greatest interest. The ‘‘heads” 
won; and John settled himself in his chair 
and went fast asleep. He did not awake 
until Margaret came to call him to dinner. 

Now that John was really going away, 
Margaret was all kindness. ‘Come to din- 
ner, John. Didn't you hear the gong?” she 
asked. “Dinner is all on the table. We 
have your favorite dishes— gumbo soup, 
fried chicken and cream, curried ham, potted 
venison, rice cakes and jam, and plum-pud- 
ding; and father has opened a bottle of his 
Amsterdam port, and Harriet has made you 
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a seed cake to put into your trunk,” she rattled 
off breathlessly. John followed her down- 
stairs without speaking. 

There was never much conversation car- 
ried on at the Van Arnens’ table, and at this 
dinner there was less said than usual. John 
left the table after eating a hearty dinner, to 
enter the carriage, which was waiting to take 
him to the station. His father accompanied 
him. He could not say good by to his mother, 
for she was so ill that day it was not thought 
best to tell her that John was going away. 

‘John, don’t you see that the servants are 
waiting to say good by to you,” reminded 
his father, as John was about to get into the 
carriage after having bade Margaret farewell. 
John turned half around, drawled out a lazy 
good by, and again reminded by his father, 
put his hand into his pocket and drew out a 
handful of small coin, which he scattered 
among the expectant group of negroes. The 
carriage drove rapidly away, leaving them to 
pick up their largess. 

Before night all Blackville mew that 
Rose Hiller, the pretty daughter of the owner 
of the adjoining plantation, had jilted John, 
and that he had gone away in consequence. 

If ‘‘there is a soul of truth in things erro- 
neous,” as a writer of philosophy asserts, 
there was some foundation for Blackville 
gossip. Rose Hiller was very pretty and 
interesting, and John enjoyed her society. 
She was Margaret’s intimate friend, and John 
naturally saw her frequently. He thought 
his regard for Rose was reciprocated ; but the 
evening before, he had overheard Margaret 
reflecting severely upon his idleness and lack 
of interest in everything. “He is not a bit 
like the John he used to be,” said Margaret; 
and Rose had joined her in calling him “an 
idle, good-for-nothing fellow.” 

“She can’t have any respect for me, if she 
talks like that,” mused John, after he had re- 
covered from his mortification a little; “and 
I don’t mean to trouble myself about her in 
future.” That was the reason why he was 
so unusually sensitive that morning; but 
neither Margaret nor Rose, nor anybody else 
in Blackville, knew that John had heard what 
they said. 


II. 


Three months passed away, and nothing 
was heard from John. Blackville had now 
positive knowledge of his fate. It was whis- 
pered, and whispered so loud that the Van 
Arnens heard it, that he had been so terri- 
bly disappointed he had committed suicide. 
Gossip, however, is not evidence to every- 
body, and there were some people who gave 
no credence to the tale, among whom were 
the Van Arnens and Rose Hiller. 

The planter wrote to John, directing the 
letter to the care of the postmaster at Kings- 
town. The letter was returned, with the in- 
formation that no one by that name could be 
found. The planter was now truly anxious 
about his son. He advertised in the leading 
journals of several different States, but the 
only response he ever had was from the 
freight agent at Walden, telling him that a 
trunk with the initials “J. Van A.” was at 
the office at that place, and that he could 
have the same, if it belonged to his son, by 
proving property and paying charges. Plant- 
er Van Arnen went immediately to Walden 
and brought home the trunk. 

Margaret spoke hopefully of John’s return: 
but as the months rolled away without any 
tidings of him, she began to share her fa- 
ther’s conviction that something serious had 
happened to him, although she still spoke of 
John’s return as certain. 

Meanwhile, what had become of John? 
We will go back to the afternoon of the 
second day after he had left Blackville. He 
sat fast asleep in the car, after all the other 
passengers had left the train. 

“Gwine to stop in Walden, sah?” asked 
the colored porter of the train. He repeated 
the question several times, and at last John 
awoke and answered, “‘ No.” 

“Want to take dis train, sah?” asked the 
porter, pointing to a train just ready to steam 
out of the depot. John answered that he 
did, supposing it to be the train going to 
Kingstown. 

“Better hurry up, sah. De train ’ll be 
done gone in a minute, sah. I'll carry your 
valise, sah.” And in less than two minutes 
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John was carried away, at the rate of twenty- 
five miles an hour, in a contrary direction 
to that which he had intended to take. 

Soon the conductor came around. John 
hunted for his ticket. * He could not find it 
anywhere, and there was nothing to be done 
but for him to buy another. “Want a 
through ticket?” questioned the conductor. 
John answered “ Yes,” and having paid for it, 
folded it up and stuck it into his hat-band. 
In a short time the motion of the car put 
him fast to sleep again. 

It was not light the next morning when 
John, with the other sleepy passengers, strug- 
gled on board another train. As the day ad- 
vanced, he had an uneasy feeling that he was 
traveling through a country he had never 
seen before. Once he asked the conductor 
where they were. The conductor mentioned 
a town, the name of which was familiar to 
John. He knew that he should have to pass 
through a town of that name in going to 
Kingstown. This satisfied him for a time. 
He did not know that there were more than 
twenty towns of that name in the United 
States, several of which were on lines of rail- 
roads. 

His doubts returned after a while; the 
train was so slow, too, he thought, and he 
had never been on board of a train that jolt- 
ed him as this one did. It made every bone 
in him ache. He said this to the conductor, 
who told him that the road was called the 
easiest one in America to travel over. 

Occasionally he fell into a doze, and as 
often as he did so he dreamed that he was 
in China, and a victim of one of that cour. 
try’s ingenious modes of torture. He was 
never to be allowed to sleep again; and he 
had been placed upon this train that the sen- 
tence might be fulfilled. He was sure death 
could not be far distant; he was grateful to 
the Chinese for choosing such a quick way of 
killing him. ‘Then he would wake suddenly, 
look out of the window, and wonder if the 
train would ever get to Kingstown. 

Later in the day John observed a new 
conductor passing through the car. He 
stopped him and asked when the train would 
reach Kingstown. 
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‘Kingstown !” echoed the conductor; “this 
train goes to Rindland.” 

“I wanted to go to Kingstown,” said 
John. 

“Where did you come from?” asked the 
conductor. 

“From Blackville, by the way of Walden.” 

“Then you took the wrong train at Wal- 
den. What did you buy a ticket for Rind- 
land for if you wanted to go to Kingstown ?” 
queried the conductor. 

John felt in his hat for his ticket and did 
not find it. ‘The other conductor took the 
tickets before leaving the train at Border 
Town, and he probably took yours while you 
were asleep,” explained the conductor. 

“T lost my ticket before reaching Walden, 
and bought another on the train after leaving 
there, and I never looked at it,” John said, in 
reply to the conductor’s question. 

“And you have just discovered that you 
are not on the road to Kingstown ?” 

“Ves.” 

The conductor looked hard at John. He 
thought that he must have been on a very 
long spree, or that he was not in his right 
mind. He stood at John’s side waiting, 
without speaking. John was thinking: “It 
does not make so much difference, after all. 
Father has some old friends in Vineland, and 
I will go to see them ; perhaps they can offer 
me some inducement to stay there; if not, I 
can go to Kingstown”; then aloud, “When 
do we arrive in Vineland?” 

The conductor did not notice John’s mis- 
take. “In a half-hour, at the longest,” he 
answered. “Perhaps you would like to stop 
at Shaker Village, this side of Rindland,” he 
said, glancing at John’s broad-rimmed hat. 
It was of a style common to Blackville, but 
not worn in that section of the country ex- 
cept by the Shakers. 

John could never tell why he said “ Yes.” 
The conductor was pleased with himself for 
having made the suggestion. At the same 
time, he wished that all passengers who had 
been carried out of their way would make 
as little fuss about it as this one did. 

“Well, then, be ready to get off at the next 
stopping place. I'll bring in the stage-driver 
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that goes up to the village to help you out 
with your valise,” he said, and left the car. 

It was not long before he returned with a 
tall man whose face resembled a baked apple. 

“Here’s your passenger, Uncle Nathan; 
take good care of him,” he said cheerfully. 
‘Good by, sir.” 

It was eight o’clock, and bright moonlight, 
when the driver stopped on the outskirts of 
the village, got down from the stage, and 
asked John to what house he wanted to go. 

“T don’t know,” said John, with a shiver. 

“Perhaps you are not well,” volunteered 
Uncle Nathan, sympathetically. 

**T believe I am not,” answered John, 
with another shiver. 

“T see that you have got the shakes, or 
something like them, right bad, and I'll 
drive you to Elder Bones’s house, if you say 
so; he is the doctor up there,” Uncle Nathan 
said. 

John moaned an answer. ‘This was the 
last that he knew for many weeks. 


III. 


The first time that John opened his eyes 
in consciousness, he found himself in a plain- 
ly furnished room with white-washed walls. 
A small deal table stood at the bedside, on 
which were several bottles of medicine, 
glasses, and spoons. There was a fire burn- 
ing in an open fireplace, and a young wo- 
man, dressed in gray homespun, sat by it 
knitting. He thought she looked like a pic- 
ture that he had seen. He tried to think 
where he had seen it, and in a few minutes he 
was sure that she was the portrait itself, come 
out of its frame to take care of him. He 
could see the canvas around her. The por- 
trait arose, cxme to the bedside, poured out 
a few drops of medicine ih a spoon, and gave 
it to John to swallow; then she stood look- 
ing at him a minute or so. He wished she 
would not look at him; he wanted her to go 
back to her frame; he shut his eyes so that 
he could not see her, and in a few minutes 
he fell into a long sleep. 

The next time he saw the young woman 
the delusion was gone; he recognized in her 
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a living object, who left the room when she 
observed that he was attentively regarding 
her. From that time an elderly woman or 
a man was always with him. 

The early fruit trees were in bloom before 
John took his first walk around Shaker Vil- 
lage, and it was not long after when Elder 
Bones sent for him to come to the parlor, 
where grave community matters were delib- 
erated. John found, besides Elder Bones, 


the other members of the house, Brother 
Timothy, Brother Joseph, and Sister Pa- 
all excepting “the portrait ”—await- 


tience 
ing him. 

“We have been considering thy case,” 
Elder Bones said, when John seated himself. 
“Thee has been mercifully restored to 
health.” 

John bowed, not knowing what to say. 

“And it is the opinion,” continued the 
Elder, “of Brother Joseph, Brother Tim- 
othy, Sister Patience, and myself that thee 
is able now to return to thy friends when 
thee wishes.” 

John started. “I don’t want to go away 
from here,” he said. 

* But we can have no idlers here,” remon- 
strated Brother Joseph. 

** Let me work, then.” 

“Would thee like to join our brother- 
hood?” asked Sister Patience. 

"Tr 

“Does thee know what thy words imply?” 
asked Brother Joseph. 

**T am afraid thee would soon tire of our 
quiet life,” said Brother Timothy. 

‘“‘ Has thee considered the matter?” Elder 
Bones asked. 

John was obliged to confess that he had 
not, but he was sure, he said, that their quiet 
life would just suit him. 

“‘Why did thee leave thy friends?” Elder 
Bones asked. 

** Because I was an idle, good-for-nothing 
fellow,” answered John, using Margaret’s 
very words. 

“And thee would like to lead a more use- 
ful life?” asked good Sister Patience. 

John answered “Yes” in some confusion. 
He had an extremely vague idea as to what 
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he should like to do in that direction. His 
present desire was not to leave Shaker Vil- 
lage. 

“Has thee ever wrought with thy hands?” 
Brother Joseph asked. 

“No; I was educated for a physician.” 

“Perhaps he might help thee, sometimes, 
Elder Bones,” suggested Brother Timothy. 

Elder Bones nodded. 

“T am the only physician left in the com- 
munity,” he said solemnly. ‘Good Brother 
David passed away last fall; perhaps thee 
can fill my place when I am gone. Has 
thee thy diploma with thee?” 

Then for the first time John thought of 
his trunk. “I had it when I left home,” he 
said. “It was put into my trunk, and that 
is—I do not know where.” 

“Thee must try to recover it,” said Elder 

Bones. 

“Will thy friends not object to thee join- 
ing our people?” asked Sister Patience. 

John thought they would not, and said so. 

“Thee must bear the burden of the day 
with the rest of us,” Brother Joseph said. 

John expressed his willingness to do so. 

“The subject will be considered at our 
next Society meeting,” Elder Bones said, 
rising as a sign that the conference was 
over. 

Sister Patience now came forward with 
writing materials, and handing them to John; 
told him that he ought to write to his friends 
and tell them of his welfare. John had oth- 
er plans for the day, and he was in a hurry. 

**To-morrow will do just as well,” he said. 

“Thee must not get into that unfortunate 
way of putting off until to-morrow what thee 
should do to-day,” reproved Sister Patience, 
gently. “Thee had better write at once.” 

“And thee would do well to write about 
thy trunk at the same time,” advised Elder 
Bones. 

John took the writing materials, sat down 
at the table, and wrote to his father, telling 
him of his long illness, and of his intention 
of joining the Shakers. This letter he di- 
rected to Kingstown. He then wrote to the 
freight agent at Vineland, inquiring about his 
trunk, which, he told the agent, he had left 
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at that place several months before. These 
letters he took to the village office that day. 

There were no objections made to John’s 
joining the Shaker Society. What was most 
needed in the community was youth to take 
the place of departing age, and Elder Bones 
took the earliest opportunity of informing 
John of his election. 

The same day John went to live in anoth- 
er house at the other side of the village; for 
Reba Taylor, Sister Patience’s pretty niece, 
the portrait of John’s delirium, lived in Elder 
Bones’s house, and it was not thought best 
for two young people of opposite sexes to live 
under the same roof. 

As John was not strong, his first work was 
to assist Sister Martha, the matron of the 
household, in her housework. He sanded 
the floors after she had scrubbed them to a 
snowy whiteness, plied the dasher of the old- 
fashioned churn until the butter came, split 
up kindling-wood, pumped water, pared veg- 
etables, and made himself generally useful. 

In a few weeks Brother Josiah took him 
to the barn, and instructed him in milking 
and how to feed the cattle; and soon the 
time came when he went into the field with 
the other brothers, and hoed corn and other 
crops. John’s back ached in those days, but 
in spite of his unaccustomed labor he grew 
strong every day. He was often observed 
to take off his hat, pass his hand over his 
head several times with a perplexed air, as 
if he were trying to think of something. 

Hay-making time came. ‘That was more 
interesting work than hoeing, for the young 
people of both sexes worked in the hay-field, 
and John always worked by Reba’s side. 
John liked Reba. She and Sister Patience 
were the only ones of his adopted sisters 
that he cared for. They were all so one- 
sided, John thought—all but Reba. She 
had ideas above and beyond the mere daily 
drudgery of her life. 

This intimacy worried Sister Patience a 
good deal. She kept a dragon’s watch over 
her niece, but that did not prevent them 
from talking whenever they met. 

“Thee talks a great deal to Brother John. 
I am sure thee will bring no scandal upon 
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our people,” she said anxiously to Reba one 
day, when she and John had been carrying 
on what Sister Patience thought an unneces- 
sarily long conversation on the subject of 
the best gruel for certain kinds of sickness. 
Sister Patience had been ailing for a few 
days, and Reba was making gruel for her; 
hence the conversation. 

Reba’s cheeks blazed, but she answered 
mildly, “Do not thee fear, Aunt Patience; 
there will be no gossip in our community if 
it depends upon Brother John and myself.” 

When the harvesting was nearly over, 
John was as strong as he ever was, and with 
returned health his life in the community 
became more and more distasteful to him. 
He often asked himself how he came to join 
the Shakers. He wondered how Reba, so 
young and handsome, could be contented, 
as she evidently was. Once he asked her 
how she came to belong to the Shakers. 

““My mother died and left me to Aunt 
Patience when I was a baby, and I have 
never known any other life,” replied Reba. 

“And nothing would induce thee to leave 
here?” asked John. 

Reba colored a little as she answered: “I 
have sometimes thought that the world’s 
people have a better time than we do, but it 
is wrong to dwell on such thoughts. But 
why does thee ask, Brother John? ‘Thee is 
not discontented, is thee?” 

John evaded an answer by saying that he 
should like to see his friends once more. 

“Has thee heard from thy father?” in- 
quired Reba. 

“No.” 

“And thee has only written once ?” 

“You” 

“Then thee has done very wrong. Thee 
should most certainly have written again. 
Thy letter or thy father’s letter may have 
miscarried.” 


This set John to thinking. “Reba,” he 


asked, “ how long is it since I came here?” 
“Twelve months, come the last month, 
ninth day.” 
“So long?” 
more that he had not written again. 
had time flown to? 


John wondered more and 
Where 
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A letter came from the freight agent at 
Vineland soon after John had written, saying 
that no trunk of the description John gave 
was at the office there; and the reader can 
understand why John had not heard from 
his father. 

When the harvesting was over, John told 
Elder Bones that he must go home to make 
a visit; and the Elder advised the other 
brothers not to make any objections to 
his going. 

IV. 


“Hiyah, Jake,” see dat gen’man comin’ 
up de avenue?” asked one small black imp 
of another of about the same size. 

“Course I do; I ben’t blind.” 

“’Clare to gosh, now, don’t he look like 
Miss Marg’ret?” 

“ Geracious, don’t he? dat am a fac’.” 

“Looks like Marse John, too. Only he 
ain’t so fat-like.” 

“ Hush yer mouth, you black nigger,” said 
Jake; “de gen’man ‘ll done hear you, an’ tel! 
Marse Van Arnen, and den you'll kotch it.” 

‘’Clare to gosh, now,” iterated the first 
darky, ‘‘don’t he look like Miss Marg’ret ? 
‘Specs he must be some of de Kernul’s 
‘lations from York State”; and with a whoop 
he disappeared in the dust, followed by the 
other imp, to spread the news in the negro 
quarters. 

Rice answered the summons to the door. 
He stared intently after John, as he, with a 
kind “How do ye do, Rice?” walked past 
him and went into the family sitting-room. 

“Tis, tis Marse John,” shouted Rice. “I 
done see his ’schaum stickin’ out his pocket” ; 
and he, too, hurried to the kitchen quarters 
to tell the news. 

Margaret arose as John entered the room. 
She had not changed much the past year, 
John thought; perhaps she was a little taller. 

The mother sat in an easy-chair with her 
hands folded. Her hair had grown whiter, 
her cheeks thinner and more sallow, than 
when John saw her last. She turned around 
in her chair when she heard John’s footsteps, 
and after looking at him searchingly, simply 
said, “It is our John come home again.” 
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Margaret was almost hysterical with joy ; 
and soon the planter came in to add his 
heartfelt welcome. 

John told about his long illness and his 
life among the Shakers, omitting, however, 
many little details, such as his services to 
Sister Martha. He couldn’t tell Margaret 
that he peeled onions and potatoes for Sister 
Martha, even now, when she was so kind 
and sympathizing. 

It was decided before the evening was 
over that John must not go back to Shaker 
Village, and the next day he wrote a long 
letter to Elder Bones, expressing his grati- 
tude to him and all the brothers and sisters 
in the community. He excused his aposta- 
sy to Elder Bones, by explaining that had he 
been in his present state of health he should 
not have joined the brotherhood; and Plant- 
er Van Arnen inclosed in the letter a peace- 
offering to the community. 

The same morning, before breakfast, the 
planter sent for Braddall, the house-builder. 
“T want you,” he said, when the carpenter 
arrived, “to build a veranda around my 
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house. The health of my family is almost 
ruined by that arbor. My wife is sick; my 
son came near dying last year, with malarial 
fever, and he was not in his right mind for 
many months. I don’t myself feel as well 
as I used to. My daughter never goes into 
the arbor, and she is the only one of us who 
is in good health.” 

The veranda was built according to di- 
rections, and the Biackville people—many of 
them were close relations of the “I told you 
so’s ”—laughed loud and long. 

Blackville was slow to recover from its 
prejudice against Doctor Van Arnen, even 
when it was well understood that malaria was 
the cause of his former But 
when he had performed two or three credit- 
able cures, and given a scientific lecture on 
zymotic diseases, most of which was beyond 
the grasp of the average Blackville intellect, 
then they gave him their unqualified praise. 

The following year John went to Europe 
and married the daughter of a durgemeester, 
to whom he had been engaged before leav- 
ing Leyden. 


indolence. 





A GLANCE AT 

THE origin of shorthand, like that of near- 
ly all arts and professions, is lost in obscur- 
ity, the earliest record we have of its use 
being in Egypt, some centuries before the 
Christian era. Law, medicine, painting, 
sculpture, have all counted their students 
and devotees by the thousand, almost from 
the beginning of time; while, until scarcely 
a century since, shorthand has been almost 
a secret art, little known except to its au- 
thors. 

It is said that the first shorthand writer of 
note was one Marcus Tullius Tiro, the freed- 
man of Cicero;. and we are told that by 
means of his invention some of the finest 
specimens of Roman oratory have been pre- 
served to us. Seneca, the Stoic philosopher, 
who lived about a century later, is said to 
have added some five thousand characters 


SHORTHAND, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 

to those of Tiro. ‘Two hundred years after 
that, Cyprian, the Bishop of Carthage, put 
the finishing stroke to Tiro’s system (or, 
rather, “collection of signs”), by the addi- 
tion of many more characters, which ren- 
dered the work “much more useful to the 
faithful.” For more than five hundred years 
the ‘“Tironian Notes” were in great favor 
with the learned; but, like all terrestrial 
things, they could not last forever, and final- 
ly had the honor of dying at the hands of 
an emperor. The great Justinian “forbade 
the text of his Codex to be written by the 
catches and short-cut riddles of signs.” Af- 
ter that the “Notes” began to disappear, 
and so scarce had copies of them become 
that when search was made in many libraries 
for them, about the year 1500, only one copy 
could be found. A few years ago the “ Notes” 
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were reprinted in Germany, and now copies 
may be readily purchased. 


It is very doubtful whether Tironian short- 


hand was capable of doing any rapid verdba- 
tim work, The specimens which have come 
down to us do not compare with our modern 
English shorthand for brevity; and it would 
seem, from a passage in Plutarch’s ‘Life of 
Cato the Younger,” that in order to get a 
full report of a speech it was necessary to 
have a number of stenographers taking notes 
at the same time, so that what was lost by 
one would be probably caught by some of 
the others; and thus the combined notes of 
all the reporters were used in making up 
the report. The as follows: 
“Cicero, the consul, dispersed about the 
Senate House several expert writers, whom 
he had taught to make certain figures, which 
did in little and short strokes express a great 
many words.” 

Another ancient writer, in speaking of 
the plans adopted by the early stenogra- 
phers, says: “Several writers agree to divide, 
mentally or by signals, what may be deliv- 
ered into portions of about six or eight 
words each; to write those down in succes- 
sion as they are able to follow a speaker, and 
afterward§ to compare notes to find out the 
whole discourse verbatim.” 

If, however, the Roman stenographers 
could write as the poet Ausonius told one 
who practiced his art some fifteen hundred 
years ago, then the less said about our mod- 
ern systems the better. The translation is: 
“Fly ! young and famous stenographer, pre- 
pare the tablets on which thou dost express, 
with simple points, entire discourses, with as 
much facility as others can express a sin- 
gle word. I dictate volumes, and my pro- 
nunciation is as compressed as the hail, yet 
nothing escapes thy ear, though thy pages 
fill not. Thy hand, of which the movement 
is scarcely visible, flies upon a surface of 
wax; and though my sentences are diffuse, 

‘and intricately constructed, thou dost em- 
body my ideas on thy tablets before they 
have passed my lips. Is it possible that I 
cannot think as rapidly as you write! Tell 
me, then, since you outstrip my imagina- 


passage is 
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tion—tell me, I say, who has betrayed me? 
Who has revealed to thee my thoughts?” 
Of course, the reader will make due allow- 
ances for the use of hyperbole, and the ex- 
aggerated style assumed by most ancient 
writers, more especially poets like Ausonius. 

It has been claimed by some that Xeno- 
phon was the inventor of shorthand, and 
that he used it in recording the “ Memora- 
bilia” of Socrates; and a modern French 
stenographer, named Guénin, thinks that 
most of the characters used in the “ Tiro- 
nian Notes” came originally from the Egyp- 
tians, “rough the Greeks. However, it is 
more generally believed that Greek short- 
hand was subsequent to Tiro, and adapted 
from the famous “ Notes” of that author. 

It is now generally believed that the first 
inventor of a real stenographic alphabet was 
an Englishman named John Willis, about 
the time of Charles I. His alphabet was 
very imperfect, but it was the pioneer of the 
vast strides of improvement which have in 
our time culminated in Pitmanic Phonog- 
raphy. 

In 1654 Jeremiah Rich published a work 
entitled “Semigraphy, or the Art’s Rarety; 
approved by many honorable persons, and 
allowed by the learned to be the easiest, ex- 
actest, and briefest method of short and 
swift writing that was ever known.” Wil- 
liam Mason’s works, published 1672, 1682, 
and 1707, were valuable additions to the 
material used at that time. Lewis, in his 
History of Shorthand, published in 1816, 
speaks of Mason as “the most celebrated 
shorthand writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Mason was followed by a large num- 
ber of “improvers,” but no notable addition 
was made to the art until the time of Byrom, 
in 1767. In 1758 John Angel published 
“Stenography, or Shorthand Improved.” 
Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, says that a 
stenographer named Angel called on the Doc- 
tor, requesting him to write a preface to a 
work on shorthand which he was about to 
publish. Poor Angel! he claimed that he 
was able to write as fast as another could 
read, and the cynical Johnson took a book 
and commenced reading; Angel failed to fol- 
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low him, whereupon the Doctor said that to 


write as fast asa person read was an impossi-e 


bility. In 1786 Samuel Taylor brought out 
his system, which soon became very popular. 
It is said that Taylor’s system was imitated 
and pirated from fore than all others pre- 
vious to his time. 

That shorthand writers, and more espe- 
cially shorthand authors, are somewhat given 
to brag is manifest by the curious titles 
given to many of their publications. Peter 
Bales (1597) published “The Art of Brachy- 
graphy, that is, to write as fast as a man 
speaketh treatably.” In 1654, John Farth- 
ing wrote “Short Writing Shortened.” In 
1672, one William Facy claims to be yet 
the “shortest.” William Mason, the same 
year, issued “A Pen Pluck’d from an Eagle’s 
Wing,” and subsequently “A Regular and 
Easie Table of Natural Contractions—the 
like never done by any other hand.” William 
Hopkins, in 1676, wrote the “Flying Pen- 
man.” <A quaint little volume appeared in 
the year 1678, “Short Hand Writing; be- 
gun by Nature, completed by Art. In- 
vented, taught, and published by Lawrence 
Steele.” George Ridpath, in 1687, pub- 
lished “Shorthand yet Shorter.” Henry 
Barmby, in 1700, gave “Shorthand Un- 
masked”; and the year after, 1701, John 
Jones came forward with “Practical Phonog- 
raphy.” Thomas Gurney’s System (an im- 
provement on Mason’s), still used by many 
stenographers of to-day (mostly English- 
men), was introduced in 1746, as “ Brachy- 
graphy, or the Art of Short Writing made easy 
to the Meanest Capacity.” In 1747, Aulay 
Macaulay issued his “ Polygraphy, or Short- 
hand made easy to the Meanest Capacity.” 
In Scovil’s System, now published in this 
country, Macaulay’s alphabet is adopted with- 
out variation. Henry Taflin, in 1760, in- 
vented another system “adapted to the 
meanest capacity.” In 1779 the world was 
presented with “The Writers’ Time Re- 
deemed, and Speakers’ Words Recalled, bya 
Pen shaped both for Oral Expedition, and the 
most legible Plainness and Punctuality; or 
Annet’s Shorthand Perfected, engaging to 
the Meanest Capacity.” William Mavor, in 
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1780, published “ Universal Stenography; a 
new and complete system, attainable in a 
few hours, by the most common capacity.” 
John Mitchell (1782) produced ‘How to 
take down verbatim a week’s pleading on 
one page.” (That is the kind of system the 
writer hankers after.) 

Nearly all of the above-mentioned systems 
were composed of arbitrary characters, to 
learn which and apply them involved a 
long struggle and wearisome mental appli- 
cation. 

Some forty years ago, Isaac Pitman, of 
England, completely revolutionized short- 
hand by bringing out his “ Phonography.” 
(Phonos, a sound, and graphein, to write.) 
He conceived the idea of a purely phonetic 
alphabet, in which each sound was to be 
represented by a separate character, and so 
that any combination of sounds could be 
shown by a combination of the respective 
characters, just as we combine letters in 
longhand to form words. Pitman’s inven- 
tion proving a great success, as a matter of 
course, a multitude of “improvers” soon 
appeared, especially in the United States, 
where there are probably more shorthand 
authors (or rather “improvers”) than in any 
other part of the globe. 

It is not the intention of the writer to give 
here any opinion of his own as to the rela- 
tive merits of the many different systems 
now taught, but rather to stick to his sub- 
ject, as the cobbler to his last, and speak 
only of the history and progress of this 
beautiful art. 

Among the authors of the present time 
(all of whom honorably give Pitman his de- 
served credit) are James E. Munson, who is 
one of the ablest reporters in New York 
City, and whose system has been adopted 
as one of the regular branches in the College 
of the City of New York; Benn Pitman 
(brother of Isaac), resident at Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Eliza Burns, who also publishes her 
longhand with phonetic spelling; the late 
Andrew J. Marsh, whose system has become 
so popular on the Pacific coast; Andrew J. 
Graham, who is popular with a large class; 
and a great many others. There are also 
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several systems of “Tachygraphy,” notably 
that of D. P. Lindsey, New York. 

Continental Europe is showing signs of 
considerable activity and general advance- 
ment in shorthand. A Frenchman, named 
Bertin, in 1792, adapted Samuel Taylor’s 
(1786) system to the French language. In 
1822, M. Grosselin published an improve- 
ment on Bertin, and finally one Prévost gave 
it what has been to this date the finishing 
stroke; this system is now very popular in 
France. Barrue has made an effort to adapt 
Isaac Pitman’s system to the French lan- 
guage, but thus far has made little progress. 
A new system has lately been introduced in 
France by a certain Guénin. In the French 
system of Duployé, the Holy Bible is writ- 
ten in shorthand, comprising two volumes 
of one thousand pages each. Dr. Thierry- 
Meig, a prominent French author, laments 
the tardy progress made by the profession 
in France, as compared to England and 
America, 

Throughout Germany, Austria, and Swit- 
zerland, two systems of shorthand prevail 
almost to the entire exclusion of all others ; 
namely, Gabelsberger and Stolze. Of these 
two, Gabelsberger has in Germany alone 
some twelve thousand followers, while Stolze 
has about one-half that number. ‘The same 
proportion exists in Austria, where Gabels- 
berger has some four thousand disciples and 
Stolze some two thousand. In Switzerland, 
however, Stolze has about one thousand fol- 
lowers, while Gabelsberger has scarcely two 
hundred. 

In Italy, shorthand is receiving consider- 
able attention from the government, and it 
is proposed to adopt it for commercial pur- 
poses. Indeed, the Italian language being 
so purely phonetic, it is far better adapted 
to this study than any other modern tongue. 
In the phonetic order, the Spanish language 
ranks next to Italian; but the Castilians 
have thus far made very little effort in the 
way of stenography. 

It sounds somewhat strange to hear that 
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a country like Russia should show far more 
advancement in the study of shorthand than 
many other nations with whose people and 
customs we are more familiar; but neverthe- 
less, the fact exists that shorthand is made a 
compulsory study in its military schools. 

What the future of phonography will be 
is obvious to all who have watched its ad- 
vancement during the past few years. There 
are now stenographic journals and magazines 
(of regular issue) and stenographic societies 
and associations to be found in almost every 
part of the enlightened world. An inter- 
national convention of stenographers is to 
be held in London during this present 
summer, and there are rumors of national 
and international conventions to be held 
in other places. Just as steam and ma- 
chinery have to a marvelous extent taken 
the place of hand-labor, and at the same 
time created for that same labor a widened 
and more intelligent sphere of action, just 
so shorthand must in time inevitably, it 
seems to the writer, crowd out longhand. 
In these days of labor-saving inventions and 
universal progress, our constant motto is that 
“time saved is life lengthened”; and assur- 
edly, a few generations hence shorthand will 
have followed this great law of progress, and 
replaced our present tedious and inadequate 
method of writing; this indeed, will be but 
the natural sequence of the vast strides 
made by the profession since Pitman gave 
system and stability to the alphabet. 

It is reported recently that Germany has 
decided to teach purely phonetic spelling in 
its schools. The adoption of this same 
principle in the schools of this and other 
English-speaking countries would be a most 
gigantic step towards the general use of 
shorthand, as all phonographers must admit 
that this would lighten the labor of acquiring 
phonography by at least one-third. The 
next grand step would be the adaptation to 
our needs of some one phonographic system, 
and then its universal adoption. Common 
sense and time would do the rest. 

F. E. Tremper. 
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Ir was not in this case refugees, escaped 
to the mountains from San Francisco, with 
the rattle of Market Street in their ears, but 
mountaineers to begin with, who prepared 
themselves for a three days’ trip “above.” 

Now, “going above” is of infinitely less 
importance than ‘‘going below.” It is the 
old, old story of downward paths being the 
most enticing; and to go to “the city” is so 
much more popular, fashionable, and advan- 
tageous to a person than to go above, that 
the downward way grows broader, and many 
there be that follow it. 

But these people, who at an elevation of 
three thousand one hundred feet considered 
themselves scarcely out of the foot-hills, were 
moved to turn their faces to the mountains. 

They set forth in a double rockaway, fully 
equipped with the usual paraphernalia of a 
“‘tramp”—linen dusters and a valise for the 
ladies ; ulsters and a paper bundle for the 
gentlemen. Aside from these indispensables, 
the Lady of Lyons had’ a book in which to 
press ferns and wild-flowers, while the Artist 
modestly hid a sketch-book under the car- 
riage-robe. 

“*] can’t say what success I shall have, for 
I never attempted to sketch from nature,” 
she ventured to say, lest they might be so 
uncultivated in their tastes as not to know 
that such was the case when they beheld her 
attempts. 

Notwithstanding that the dust lay ankle- 
deep in the roads, there was that peculiar 
beauty and freshness about the morning scene 
that we only find inthe mountains. The road 
for ten miles lay through wooded tracts, up 
hill and down, with now and then a view of 
the purple hills sleeping in the distance— 
with an occasional diversity lent to the same- 
ness of tar-weed and pine trees by the pale, 
hazy outlines of the snow-capped summits 
whither their faces were bent. ‘They paused 
once in that lonely, 
cinct for a long look 


somewhat dreary pre- 
at the distant outlines 


IN THE 


SIERRAS. 


of Saddle Back and Fir Cap mountains; 
and the Critic, who sat on the back seat with 
the Artist, picked up the sketch-book. 

““Now,” he said, suggestively—but did 
not complete the sentence. The Artist 
thought it was too early. It was altogether 
likely that Benjamin West and William 
Hunt would have said the same, she reflect- 
ed; all good artists agreed upon that head, 
that it was indiscreet to attempt to paint or 
draw a sunrise behind blue mountains! It 
couldn't be done by any means—it would 
be a pure case of sacrilege. 

Ten miles from their starting point, they 
ran upon what is called ‘Nigger ‘Tent.” 
What sort of monster named this lonely 
spot, tongue cannot tell. But it is not a 
tent, any more than a pigeon-house is a 
windmill. A not over-observing person 
would pronounce it a barn, and such it ap- 
pears; but the sign-boards on the way, recom- 
mending it to teamsters as “the only house 
on the road where no China cook is em- 
ployed,” impresses one with an idea that it 
is a public house, and in old countries 
would be an inn. In the winter season it 
is literally an “in,” for the snows so com- 
pletely infold it that the men must dig 
down and put on additional stove-pipe. 

Beyond the “tent” with the offensive 
name which a good Republican hesitates to 
pronounce, the road for two miles is on a down 
grade; and within half a mile of what is 
called the Mountain House, it changes to 
a gentle decline, winding in and out along 
the sides of the hills—a dusty line of white, 
chalky soil. Thence for five miles it is 
various and beautiful—down, down all the 
way, to the muddy waters of the Yuba. 
Turning suddenly around a sharp bend in 
the narrow, chalky shelf dug out of the hill- 
side, the four inmates of the carriage ex- 
claimed in one voice of delight, at sight of a 
superb grotto fringed with ferns and maiden- 
hair, with a crystal thread of a waterfall 
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dripping over the moss-covered rocks into 
the green-cushioned basin below. It was ir- 
resistible. ‘They must all dismount and pry 
among the ferns until they had sufficiently 
mutilated the spot; then clamber into the 
vehicle again, and press ferns and wild col- 
umbine between the pages of the book 
brought for the mangling purpose. And so 
ended the sweet lives begun in innocence 
and ended in ignominy. Henceforth, their 
faded mummies look sadly at the curious 
visitor who takes them from the table, their 
dead, brittle leaves resting against draw- 
ing-paper instead of soft-lipped mosses. 

The five-mile hill ended at the little set- 
tlement called Goodyer’s Bar—a fossilized 
spot, where half a dozen men were discov- 
ered, and one girl in a pink calico gown and 
blue waist. ‘The school-house was closed, 
the front doors of the houses were closed, 
and only the sawmill and variety store ex- 
hibited any signs of life. Mining was 
abandoned some five years ago, and only 
Chinamen persist in sluicing the river for a 
smal] pittance. 

Thence for four miles the road lies along 
the river’s edge, while on either side rise 
the dark green mountains. The myriads of 
pine trees keep up a ceaseless, solemn chant, 
broken only by the roar of the rushing Yuba. 

Farther on was enough beautiful scenery 
to fill a whole book of poetry; but it soon 
assumed the air of civilization when Downie- 
ville appeared in sight, with its church 
steeples and court-house tower, its three 
red bridges and sidewalk-bordered streets. 
Here was as pretty a mountain village as 
any that ever nestled between the heights of 
the Alps or Pyrenees, only it wore the stamp 
of modern improvement. Here, as in the 
city, ladies promenade the streets in silks and 
brocaded stuffs, and men swing gold-headed 
canes and doff the late styles in hats. What 
is it that so signally distinguishes the Cali- 
fornian mountaineers from those of the old 
States of Georgia and the Carolinas, whose 
primitive life contributes so quaint material 
to literature? In the California Alps one 
may enter almost any house and find mod- 
ern life. Even. the miner’s cabin is not 
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destitute of marks of civilization. He has 
his library of standard books, where Shaks- 
pere, Ben Jonson, and Goethe are scat- 
tered about with the latest magazines. It is 
natural enough, after all, when one remem- 
bers how great has been the influx of eastern 
population; how many men and their fami- 
lies have settled in California within the last 
quarter of a century, leaving cultivated 
homes in the East, sacrificing all for gold, 
yet bringing with them their taste and enter- 
prise. 

The Carolinian has lived and died in his 
mountain home, leaving his seed to inherit 
his slack energies and primitive tastes. From 
the time the first settler put up his log hut 
in those wilds, the succeeding generations 
have run in the same groove until they 
neither know nor desire to know of any 
other. 

From Downieville, the rockaway turned 
toward Sierra City, twelve miles distant. No 
sooner had it reached the beginning of the 
narrow grade along the river than a loaded 
team was encountered. There was nothing 
to do but scramble out into the dusty road, 
while the men united their efforts and pushed 
the carriage to one side, two wheels fastened 
in the bank, the other two just missing those 
of the loaded wagon as it passed. The cen- 
ter of gravity was barely retained—no more. 
Let it be said that the same adventure was 
repeated no less than a dozen times during 
the three days. The road to Sierra City lies 
along the river; so narrow is it in many 
places that there is barely room for passage 
—not one linear foot to spare. As for two 
teams passing each other—that is as abso- 
lutely out of the question as it would be in 
any Oriental “needle’s eye.” Some kind 
providence, aided by the tinkling bells with 
which the mules and laboring horses are al- 
ways equipped, prevents accidents. Several 
times teamsters have been caused whole days 
of delay by having to take their wagons apart, 
piece by piece, to make the pass. 

Along the entire twelve-mile route there 
were no towns or villages: only rude mining 
settlements, where the Chinese worked at 
river-sluicing or derrick-mining, living in 
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brush huts and subsisting on their usual 
meager rations. 

The scenery was every hour growing more 
ruggedly beautiful. Now and then came 
glimpses of the Buttes—the bare, craggy 
peaks whither the travelers were going, their 
summits blue and hazy and glinted with the 
warm rays of the August afternoon sunshine. 
Here and there along their massive, ribbed 
sides were small patches of snow which sum- 
mer suns had failed to melt, and which cow- 
ered in the ravines as though fearful of 
detection. 

Nearing Sierra City, the Sierra Buttes 
loomed up in grand relief, not dim and hazy 
now, but sublimely distinct, making the sur- 
rounding wooded mountains bow down at 
their bare feet, like Joseph’s brethren. Down 
through a purple, shady vista, where the sun- 
set shadows sleep, rolls the Yuba—the very 
same Yuba whose thick, muddy waters are 
so repugnant to lowlanders, but which here 
sparkles over the rocks as clear as its tribu- 
tary rills, and with a pebbly bottom. On 
one side, where a small stretch of meadow 
land lies, nestles Sierra City. Now, Sierra 
City is no city at all; it is only a small vil- 
lage of some three or four hundred inhabi- 
tants, whose chief source of life and animation 
is the great Sierra Buttes mine, one of the 
largest quartz mines in California. 

The rockaway with its four dusty occupants 
rolled down the one long street of the town, 
the observed of all observers, and then 
turned into a side street, where it was drawn 
up at a hotel and a stone put under a wheel 
to keep it from rolling back into the main 
street again. 

The sunrise over the Buttes next mérning 
was a sublime sight, indeed. The sun crept 
stealthily over the “saw teeth” of the highest 
peak, heralded by rosy flushes and a mellow 
glow. <A before-breakfast walk revealed that 
all the water from a thousand rills was turned 
loose in this place. It went pouring down 
every street, through every door-yard, and 
fell in miniature Niagaras over every log and 
rock, 

To the Buttes mine was the next move, 
and to the venerable Buttes Mountains as 
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well. The road wound up at a gentle grade 
as far as the mine; and the number of load- 
ed teams that were passed impressed one 
with some sort of an idea of the importance 
of the great Sierra Buttes mine, with its force 
of two hundred and eighty employees. 
Neither of the ladies had ever seen a quartz- 
mill, and this one with its eighty stamps and 
powerful machinery impressed them with 
awe. There are three distinct mills, where 
the “wheels go round” unceasingly, day 
and night; beside these, are the immense 
boarding-house, the private cottages of the 
leading employees, the blacksmith and car- 
penter shops, the telegraph office, refining 
rooms, etc.—all forming in themselves a 
village of unusual bustle and activity. For 
grandeur of scenery, the Yosemite itself is 
hardly superior. Along the wide vista where 
the Yuba flows, the eye wanders, tracing the 
shades, from the deep heath-purple of the 
nearer mountains to the hazy, opal tints of 
those far away. There is an indescribable 
veil hung over it all, such as no painter 
could ever reproduce. What a contrast to 
this dim, shadowy picture of a mist-wrapt 
river-caion is that of the bare, rocky Buttes, 
towering directly above, seeming to look 
down with a serene scorn on animal, veg- 
etable, and mineral kingdoms—most of all 
on the multitudinous toil of the mine! 

The first mill they entered was reached 
by a hilly route not wholly free from damp- 
ness, and the explorers found themselves in 
a dark, noisy basement, where only gigantic 
wheels with their massive belts revolved 
eternally. ‘There was not much to see 
there, so they ascended a short flight of 
steps to the upper floor, where sixteen 
*“‘stamps ” danced up and down as lightly as 
though their weight was five ounces instead 
of one thousand pounds each. As the 
quartz was crushed by the iron jaws of a ma- 
chine whose insatiable appetite for bowlders 
was wonderful to see, the ground rock was 
passed on to a lower inclined plane, where 
men with shovels continually fed the 
“stamps.” From the “stamps” the pow- 
dered quartz passed through openings cur- 
tained with a flapping piece of cloth to save 
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the small particles, then through the tiny 
sluice-boxes, down the pipes, down the hill- 
side to the last process. This last process 
is by means of a Mexican invention, an 
arasta, more than a dozen of which revolve 
in their beds in the creek. They are large, 
wheel-like machines, kept in motion by wa- 
ter power, and the fine, almost invisible 
particles of gold are saved by adherence to 
the rocks bedded in the sides and center of 
the machine, the revolving grinder being 
composed also of rock. It is a rude inven- 
tion, but one that is very valuable to this 
immensely wealthy corporation. After pass- 
ing through a succession of avastas, the 
sand is deposited on the hillside, where it 
accumulates from year to year, looking like 
a great snow-bank, and is at length “ worked 
over” with profit. 

The two other mills differ only in that 
they are larger; one containing twenty-four, 
the other forty, stamps. 

“We will go up-stairs, and see them bring 
up a car-load of rock on this railroad pat- 
terned after the Mount Washington one,” 
said the Humorist. 

They went up. The small car, whose 
capacity for rock did not exceed one ton, 
was drawn up from the bottom of the moun- 
tain by an endless chain, on the principle 
of the dummy-cars on the San Francisco 
hills. 

The roar of water and machinery followed 
the carriage as it dreve briskly away over the 
white, dusty roads. It was a long and slow, 
but by no means a tiresome, drive up the 
steep, winding road which led tozthe nearest 
approach to the summits of the Buttes. The 
scenery was like an ever-changing panorama 
—now showing the blue, far-off mountains 
crested with snow, and surrounded by their 
dark green footstools, the nearer hills; now 
changing from the wild and grand to the 
quiet picture of a clear cascade falling over 
the rocks and moss of a little ravine which 
shut one in from other sights. 

There was no such thing as monotony 
in these regions, and as they approached 
what was called Whitney’s Camp, a timber- 
felling point where they had been directed 
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to hitch their horses and “foot it” up to the 
peak, a novel sight met their eyes. 

“Do drive through that snow-bank, 
please,” said the Artist; “it will be some- 
thing to relate as a summer adventure.” 

“This is nothing to what you will see at 
the summit,” said the Humorist, as he 
turned out of the road and crunched through 
a drift some two or three feet deep. ‘ 

The Artist was satisfied for the time being. 
But presently, as a new impulse seized her : 

“T want to get out and walk,” she said, 
“and gather some of those lovely wild flow- 
ers. This is spring-time in the heart of 
summer.” 

So she and the Critic alighted, and the 
carriage jolted on over the rocky apology for 
a road. The Critic lighted a cigar and 
pensively sauntered along, pausing to gath- 
er flowers and ferns. 

The Camp was reached, and the horses 
allowed to rest for a while. Ifa more deso- 
late place could be found than that rude, 
log-cabined, pine-treed spot, Dickens would 
have to describe it. He concocted some of 
the greatest scenes of dismal gloom that 
ever were in writing. But this was not 
gloomy. It was simply lonely—dreadfully 
and awfully lonely—in spite of the China- 
man in the log hut clearing away the refuse 
of the dinner left by the men, and their far- 
away ax-strokes which now and then echoed 
over the still hillside. 

Armed with stout sticks, they proceeded 
to climb through thick brush, fallen timber, 
and deep snow-banks, to the top of the 
nearest Butte, stopping at sundry intervals 
to snowball each other and to slide down a 
declivity where the snow was some six or 
seven feet deep and frozen solid. They 
could almost fancy they were boys and girls 
again. The summit was attained, and on a 
throne of rocks the Artist took her seat, drew 
off her gloves, tossed back her hat, took out 
her sketch-book and pencil, and began an 
attack on the Buttes. There they were, 
right before her, rugged, gigantic, treeless, 
and rocky. She presently found herself 
alone; her companions had wandered off. 
But she was all the better satisfied in this 
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magnificent solitude. She forgot her pic- 
ture, and, folding her hands, sat silently 
gazing at the continuous chain of lovely pic- 
tures. ‘The Critic returned after a short ab- 
sence, with his arms filled with great, pure, 
golden-torched lilies, whose odor was sweet 
almost to excess. 
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When the Buttes were sketched, also the 
distant, snow-crowned “Old Man Mountain,” 
the party prepared to descend, for the even- 
ing was coming on and the air was chilling. 
Each shouldered one of the great, fragrant 
lilies as they returned to the carriage—the 
first step on the return journey from “‘above.” 
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Give me the secret of life universal: 
How does the earth, like a poet’s ripe brain, 
Bring forth the fruitage of fact and of fancy— 
Gnarled oaks and buttercups over the plain? 


Whence the mysterious instinct that broodeth, 
Silent, immortal, through torpor and cold, 

Till the sun tempts one more summer, green-bladed, 
Out from the tomb of the years in the mold? 


Thus could I stand with my questions till doomsday, 
You, my sweet flowers, are heedless and mute; 

Yes—though perchance the great All-soul of nature 
Bides just beneath in the soil at your root. 


But I’m beginning to moralize gravely, 

Touching on themes that sage heads have perplexed; 
Here will I pause—you are my inspiration, 

You the whole sermon as well as the text. 


Yours unalloyed is the gladness of being; 
Tremble with rapture and spill on the ground 

Sunshine by thimblefuls—each little chalice 
Lavish the infinite joy it has found. 


Then, as the winds gently breathe from the distance, 
Scattering fragrance abroad as they pass— 
Shallops on breast of the meadow at anchor— 
Ride the green, languorous billows of grass. 


Little it matters what fate is ordaining; 
Children may wantonly pluck you in play; 
Your fleeting span has been amply sufficient; 
You have been beautiful for a whole day. 
lVilbur Larremore. 
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Ir was hot in Washington. The tar was 
stewing out of the asphalt pavements in 
little shiny puddles. Every night a muas- 
ma, lifting stealthily from the river-flats, 
enveloped the sleeping town. Save a 
few subordinate government officials, the 
blond element of the population had prac- 
tically abandoned the Capital, leaving it 
in the possession of the African contin- 
gent. 

As for myself, dull aches and fitful, fever- 
ish creeps warned my experience that the 
enemy— Malaria—was approaching, and 
would presently dominate the vicinage. And 
what, some ingenuous Californian may ask, 
is malaria? To shiver with heat and burn 


with cold; to be all prickly nerves and mor- 
bid antipathies; to become at once indiffer- 


ent and exacting, apathetic and choleric, 
prostrate with lassitude while aggressively 
irascible; to be too demoralized to be cour- 
teous to your grandmother, too spiritless to 
cut off your July coupons, or even to appre- 
ciate their merit as engravings;—this is 
malaria. And whence is it, this baleful 
_influence? From venomous vegetable or 
animal fere nature? From a myriad of 
microscopic spores of toadstool or germs of 
hellebore that we imbibe with our breath, or 
a swarm of infinitesimal vampire-scorpions 
that mob us from without? If plant, is it 
evergreen or deciduous, annual or perennial, 
fungous or parasitic? If beast, is it biped 
or milliped, mammal or mollusk, stinger or 
biter, reasonable or rabid? Or, if not as- 
signable to flora or fauna, may it not be form 
of devil, vexing us for our sins? Hardly; 
for pirate, peculator, and cad are punished 
no more sternly than the exemplary classes. 
Is it not rather a noxicus exhalation from 
the political atmosphere—an emanation of 
the poison which the intrigues, frauds, and 
base ambitions that rendezvous at national 
Vor. I.—4. 


capitals have infused into the air of the 
dwellers by the Potomac? 

Listlessly, at my Bureau desk, I revolved 
these questions. I ought, of course, to have 
been anywhere else. But chez the Shakes, 
you neither do nor dare. As writes the au- 
thor of “John Brent,” “I was in that state 
when one needs an influence without him- 
self to move him from his place.” And 
while vainly essaying to pin to some plan in- 
volving action and flight, lo! to me enters a 
letter—a letter with the postmark “Knoll- 
ridge.” 

Instantly a perfume as of herbs and flow- 
ers and cream-producing animals seemed to 
pervadethe room. With an unwonted eager- 
ness I opened and read, dwelling especially 
on these concluding words: 


** As old age grows, I cherish more and more those 
early memories. Thus the son of my first and 
truest friend will be a most welcome guest. Indulge 
me, then, for a while, with your face and speech, so 
like his of forty years ago. Moreover, you must 
need a change. Do not I know Washington in mid- 
summer! Come, then, and resuscitate your forces 
with us simple peasantry. Come and uncorrugate your 
brow, prematurely wrinkled with the cares of state. 
It is not to myself alone that I invoke you. Books 
without end and a few good pictures await your 
perusal and criticism. Also, a multitude of young 
people are gathered here. They recall the kalei- 
doscope that Sir David Brewster gave me in the year 
18. They will refresh and amuse you, these pretty 
ones. But Nature no doubt is your true love, with 
whom you would oft commune alone. So, as a last 
and most moving inducement, I offer you our pride 
and boast—the Seat under the Beeches! Fontaine- 
bleau itself has no trees more majestic, and the site 
is the loveliest and most romantic in all this region. 
It is also the only point that commands a view at 
once of the distant sea and the mountains—and such 
a view! You shall have it quite to yourself; my 
years will not let me accompany you. Here, taking 
no thought of the hours, you shall lounge with your 
book, while the ozone of the hills oxygenates your 
blood and phosphorizes your brain. Here, off duty 
and unlimbered, you shall muse at will, till all things 
formal and official, which have been crowding your 
head, shall become of the slightest possible impor- 
tance, and even the Revised Statutes shall be less to 
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you than a four-leafed clover. This is what you 
most need, my dear George—to be disencumbered of 
yourself. So, come to us at once. We will meet 
you at the station. A voi di cuore. 

**JoHN YESTERWOOD.” 


Here was clearly my opportunity, nor did 
I hesitate. ‘To notify my departure to an 
“acting” chief, to turn over duties and 
quinine flask to a pale-faced substitute, to 
hasten to my quarters and pack a portman- 
teau, was the work of the briefest possible 
period. A short hour found me ready and 
waiting where lines of rails most numerous, 
converging as they stretched on and away, 
invited to the Unknown, the Tonic, the Free. 

The familiar “All aboard!” as we glided 
off, thrilled like music. It was the “Zz 
votture!” the “Jm wagen!” the “ Partenza- 
a-a/” of French, German, Italian conductor, 
combined in one cheery and inspiring cry. 
I was leaving Grenoble for Voiron and the 
Grande Chartreuse. I was starting from 
Weimar for the Thiringerwald. I was about 
to climb from Pistoja to Porretta for an 
Appenine holiday. 

Once fairly en route, 1 recalled all that I 
knew of my father’s friend, with whom from 
time to time I had had correspondence, but 
whom I had not seen since I was a lad. 

My father used to say that never was an 
American so like that most un-English of 
Englishmen, William Beckford, in tempera- 
ment and capacity for experiences, as was 
John Yesterwood. Full of talent and 
promise, brave with youth and health, and 
possessed of a competence, he had entered 
upon his travels with a zest and an enthu- 
siasm which seemed quite inexhaustible. 
His long-protracted absence disappointed 
those prudent friends who had anticipated 
for him a distinguished career at home. 
But he was not idle abroad; a man with his 
nature could not be; and whenever and 
wherever reported, he was always expending 
that marvelous energy of his in the cause of 
the People and on the side, or what seemed 
to be the side, of Justice and Right. In 1823 
news came of his fighting with Bozzaris 
at Kerpenisi. Later, he was said to have 
helped the Poles expel Constantine and his 
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Russians from Warsaw. In ’36, and again 
in ’37, he served as atde-de-camp with Espar- 
tero at Madrid. In ’48 he threw his heart 
and force into the cause of young Italy. 
Taking part with the Milanese in the revolt 
against Austria and the rout of Radetsky, he 
stood soon after by Mazzini and his Roman 
republic, and then by Manin in Venice 
during the long siege. The repulse here dis- 
heartened him, but in France a republic had 
been initiated, and he came on presently to 
Paris to join fortunes with its friends. But 
he had no faith in the Prince-President; 
Bonaparte being to him a name even more 
detestable than Bourbon. At the coup a’etat 
he fought from one barricade to another till 
all was over. Then, indignant at seeing how 
tamely France succumbed to the imperial 
tyranny of treason and crime, he felt that the 
hour had arrived to seek again his native land. 
Meanwhile, he had had his first and only 
love episode, and had married a_ beautiful 
Sicilian, whose kindred had perished in the 
dungeons of Bomba. 

Now at last returning, he found himself 
appreciated and popular. Soon (in spite 
of himself, for he had no taste for ‘‘politics”) 
his State insisted on making him its Governor, 
and at the outset of the late war, he was repre- 
senting it in Congress. Though then sixty- 
four years of age, it was for him a very simple 
thing to gird on a sword and lead troops to 
battle, and, throughout the long conflict, he 
was ever the freshest and youngest man in 
his command. He had also that quality, 
most rare among our military chiefs— initia- 
tive; and wherever so placed that he could 
design and execute his own movement or at- 
tack, his success was complete and signal. 
The war at an end, no name was more 
proudly repeated than his, and there was no 
public position to which he might not nat- 
urally and legitimately have laid claim. But 
his wife was now dead ; he was approaching 
seventy, his life had been one of incessant 
activity, and the time had come for rest. So, 
retiring to his old family home, he gathered 
about him a household of daughters and 
nieces, and cheered by their youth and hap- 
piness, and by the society of many an old 
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friend, was, at the time of this writing, glid- 
ing tranquilly to old age. 

Such was the gentleman who had invited 
me to Knollridge. I need scarcely say that 
I appreciated the honor, that I determined 
to be an eloquent listener in his presence, 
and that I proposed to absorb my full from 
his stores of varied knowledge and experi- 
ence. Not over-gregarious of habit, my an- 
ticipations did not so much dwell upon the 
attractive young persons whom I was to 
meet as upon the charm of the country life 
and landscape, and that fascinating seat un- 
der the beeches, where 1 promised myself 
many a peaceful hour. 

A ghastly night in a so-called “sleeping 
car,” then a recent invention of the Evil 
One for the demoralizing of humanity, fol- 
lowed by the usual disreputable toilet, 
brought me betimes in the morning to a 
little country station in a wooded vale, where, 
as I stepped from the train, the pure air and 
sweet nature seemed to make me a gentle- 
man again almost instanter. 

“Chaise for Knollridge, sir! Carry-all 
for Knollridge, sir! Pony-phaeton for 
Knoilridge, sir! Donkey-cart for Knoll- 
ridge, sir!” 

Electrified, I saw before me some dozen 
bright-faced and charmingly upholstered 
young ladies, gesticulating with vehemence 
and smiles, and brandishing whips withal. 
It was the Knollridge manner of meeting 
you at the station. 

Duly acknowledging the unexpected at- 
tention, I distributed my z#fedimenta among 
the divers charioteers, and deposited myself 
in the vehicle of the steadiest-looking of the 
gay bevy. This done, our cavalcade was 
presently ascending the hill in picturesque 
disorder; my companions shouting and 
laughing in the highest spirits, dropping 
things, stopping short, trotting, galloping, 
racing, barely not upsetting—all with that 
careless facility and absence of fatal casualty 
characteristic only of the young, the alert, 
and the elastic. 

I need not describe the dashing and viva- 
cious manner in which we drove up to the 
broad, vine-shaded piazza, where, in a frame 
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of tendrils pendulous with leaflet and flower, 
sat the noble patriarch, surrounded by as 
many more young persons as I had already 
encountered. As he rose and took both 
my hands with words of welcome, greetings 
and felicitations were repeated by many mu- 
sical voices, in the midst of which the an- 
nouncement of breakfast summoned all 
within. 

The morning was delightfully spent in 
the picture-gallery; my host, as he con- 
ducted me, interjecting many an agreeable 
reminiscence recalled by one work or anoth- 
er. Gathered from time to time, as he saw 
and fancied them while straying through 
Europe, the paintings in his collection rep- 
resented a remarkable variety of scenes and 
creations. How did I ever take my eyes 
from that exquisite gauzy group by Greuze ! 
How did I separate from that deep, rich 
wood with sheeny pool and cattle by Troyon ; 
that torrent plunging in storm and lightning 
through that wild gorge by Achenbach; that 
rural, restful English homestead by Consta- 
ble; that silvery sea with stately ships by 
Stanfield! Why did I not dwell longer on 
those princely heads by Lawrence and Graff 
and Ingres—those gem-like miniatures by 
Cosway and Isabey and Malbone! My 
friend’s preferences had clearly been for 
landscape and for portraits. A_ striking 
representation of scenery in Java recalled a 
series of excursions by coast and mountain 
road, amid the luxuriant vegetation of that 
Dutch-Malay paradise. A view in the Cas- 
cade range induced him to describe his 
ascent of the snow dome of the peerless Ta- 
coma. <A vessel thrown upon a strange 
coast brought back his shipwreck off Taewan 
and episode among the Formosans. A head 
of Shamyl led to interesting recollections 
of that intrepid prophet-chief. 

In the afternoon we adjourned to the 
library, and here the memorabilia which sug- 
gested themselves to my host were even 
richer and more instructive. The dark 
policy and measured momentum of Russia, 
Austria’s heterogeneity, Prussia’s passion for 
a /ittorale, the German morganatic marriages 
with the romance of the Countess of Meran, 
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the combined sagacity and daring of Cavour, 
the nobility of nature and brilliant states- 
manship of our own Hamilton, the mystical 
genius of Swedenborg, the power and charm 
of the quatrains of Omar Khayyam—these 
and. many other topics were touched by my 
friend with a point and spirit which left me 
in doubt whether I -was being instructed or 
inspired. 

Toward evening, as the family met upon 
the piazza, I perceived that some dozen 
young gentlemen had been added to our 
force. Gradually each of these took posses- 
sion of a particular young lady, and marched 
her away into the right or left distance. Mr. 
Yesterwood remarked incidentally to me 
that these young people were considered to 
be “engaged”; adding of one of the gentle- 
men that he was a promising naturalist, of 
another that he was an enthusiastic astrono- 
mer, of another that he was a rising poet, of 
a fourth that he was a gallant lieutenant, 
and so on. The circumstance that so many 
pretty girls had been thus appropriated made 
me sensible, as I must confess, of a certain 
vague chagrin; but as my entertainer, under 
the suggestion of the moment, proceeded to 
speak at length of betrothal as a religious 
ceremony, of the Spozalizio in Italian art, 
the antiquity of engagement rings, etc., I 
disposed myself to listen, and quelled the 
mild regret. 

But the day was passing, and, attentive as 
I was to my senior, the thought would still 
recur that I had not yet visited that prom- 
ised seat under the beeches, with its charming 
surroundings and exceptional view. So, 
later, when my venerable host bade me 
good night and retired within, I strolled 
forth toward a clump of great trees dis- 
cerned in the gray moonlight on a slope of 
the lawn. 

‘Just the hour,” I said to myself, “for an 
enchanting outlook from the famous seat; 
for a vision to give peace to my sleep and 
grace to my dreams. Nothing could be in 
better taste than that moon half concealed 
by the feathery foliage, nothing more be- 
coming to a landscape than this soft, lumi- 
nous haze.” 
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Eagerly I quickened my pace—but hark, 
voices! The seat was occupied. 

It was the naturalist and his intended who 
had anticipated me. 

“How charming,” I heard him say, “to 
have been the prehistoric man and woman 
of the good old post-tertiary times!” 

“O, but I should have been so afraid of 
the cave-lion and the woolly-haired rhinoce- 
ros,” exclaimed the lady. 

‘“We would have domesticated them, and 
the mammoth too. And then imagine our 
having a world all to ourselves!” 

“But lovers always live in a world of their 
own, do they not, mo caro?” 

There was a movement—they were going. 
Stepping aside from the path, I took a turn 
among the shrubbery. Returning after a 
brief interval, I again heard the murmur of 
conversation. CouldI have been mistaken? 
No; the voices were different. 

“To think that I have always dreamed of 
discovering a new star or nebula and having 
it named after me, and that my dream is now 
to be realized !” 

** Don’t be too sure of that. 
I a star or a nebula?” 

“We are a double star; like our neighbor 
Alpha Centauri, for instance, only closer to- 
gether and enveloped in a light-blue nebula 
or pink photosphere of our own—” 

‘Which our love has wreathed about us?” 

It were sacrilege to have awaited the an- 
swer. Disappointed, I betook myself to the 
library, and there, quite alone, skimmed lan- 
guidly through one volume after another, till 
the tall hall clock sleepily sounded the mid- 
night hour. 

Again I sought the lawn. The promise 
of a perfect night had fulfilled itself. The 
full night was to the evening what glory is 
to glimmer; what a happily married woman 
is to an engaged young girl. “But why 
should I dwell upon engaged people? All 
such must now have disappeared from the 
scene. I shall have the night and the seat 
to myself.” Thus communing, I approached 
the object of my desires. But again a voice 
—the voice of a poet reciting to his sweet- 
heart: 


Besides, am 
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‘*The moon is lovers’ lamp and guide, 
And when she shines at eventide, 
Deep in their dream may lovers stray— 
She will not let them lose their way. 


‘*The moon looks down on many a pair 
Of lovers—love is everywhere ! 
But peering through the leafy bowers, 
She finds no love so sweet as ours. 


** And she is conscious of our bliss, 
Has heard our vow, has seen our kiss, 
Our plots and plans she knows full well, 
But she will never, sever tell!” 


I fled silently like acriminal. What right 
had I to a confidence denied to the world 
and imparted only to its satellite? To linger 
were treason; even now how could I look 
the moon in the face again? 

My sleep that night was troubled, and, 
waking early, I sought the open air, assured 
that at this hour I should be alone. It was 
the sacred instant of dawn. The perfect 
moment of freshness and repose was still un- 
broken, while from far away in the east 
came a flush of light like a grateful surprise. 
“How rarely beautiful at such a time,” I 
thought, “must be the scene at the beeches! 


How glorious, seated there, to watch the 
magnifying day!” 
Again I drew near the desired goal. 


But 
what sound was that! The early bird quav- 
ering half awake its morning song? No, a 
human accent—that of a girl parting in tears 
from her lover. 

“Dearest, do take care of yourself, and 
keep away from danger, and guns, and can- 
non-balls, and battles, and all such dreadful 
things, for my sake!” 

“I will, dearest, so far as is consistent 
with Duty; but the talisman of your love 
shall be ever present to charm away peril 
and deflect the course of the projectiles. 
Besides, a shot or shell can always be avoid- 
ed by a rapid calculation of the equation of 
its trajectory. Readily estimating its diam- 
eter and the angle of departure, you allow 
something for windage, balloting, the force 
of gravity, and the resistance of the air (in 
the ratio of the square of the velocity), and 
a trifle more for the rotation of the earth— 
and you have it. The trajectory is, in fact, 
nothing in the world but an expotential 
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curve with two asymptotes; and I will send 
you my “Benton,” and you shall amuse 
yourself with tracing parabolas, and integrat- 
ing differential equations while I am away. 
As for battles, they are only play to us mili- 
tary men. The bands strike up, the artillery 
bangs away, the colors are let fly, and with 
cheers and pzans you charge your platoon 
at the enemy. Suppose an accident. Ten 
to one you wake up the next day in good 
order in a cozy hospital, to find sisters of 
charity mixing you champagne cobblers and 
spreading your toast with apricot jam, and a 
brigadier’s commission for ‘ gallant and mer- 
itorious service’ awaiting your acceptance.” 

The brave young fellow, I saw, was doing 
his best to console his fiancée; but I knew, 
from experiences of my own, that a full 
hour is no more than enough thoroughly to 
console a young lady under the circum- 
stances ; and as I now remembered having 
heard, the evening before, that the lieuten- 
ant was to depart in a six-o’clock train to 
join his regiment, I had every reason to 
believe that the seat would not be vacated 
for a very considerable space of time. So, 
ignominiously perhaps, but probably wisely, 
I went back to bed. 

I will not bore the reader by detailing my 
further attempts to gain the coveted position. 
Effort toward the unattainable is always a 
sad and dreary business. Let it suffice to 
record that at every endeavor I found myself 
forestalled by some one of the divers pairs 
of lovers, who, in the occupancy of the fa- 
vorite resting place, seemed by a kind of 
tacit agreement to succeed each other in an 
irregular order from early morning till late 
at night. At the end of two weeks I bade 
adieu to my kind host and to the army of 
the betrothed, some dozen of whom accom- 
panied me to the station, and so departed 
from Knollridge without having once sat 
under the shade of the beeches or enjoyed 
the famous view. 


II. 


The next summer found me again hon- 
ored with an invitation from Mr. Yesterwood. 
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An escort of young ladies, somewhat fewer 
in number than before, by reason of sundry 
marriages during the winter holidays, met 
me as at first at the station, and again con- 
ducted me, at the peril of my life, to the 
hospitable mansion. 

This time I came resolved to sit on that 
seat or perish in the venture; but—must I 
confess it?—I, the mature, the sagacious man 
of the world, was on every occasion, as 
before, foiled by these sentimental courting 
couples. After a succession, indeed, of un- 
successful strategic movements, I became 
sensible of the absurdity of my continuing 
to prowl about with a view to circumvent 
these philandering youngsters, and gravely 
concluded that it would be both ridiculous 
and unmanly to pursue the quest farther. 
So I abandoned it altogether. 

Thus baffled and beaten, I found that I 
no longer properly enjoyed the original re- 
flections and rare experiences lavished upon 
me by Mr. Yesterwood. Nor, reader and 
student though I was, did the manifold 
treasures of literature and art with which I 
was surrounded avail to command my 
thought or occupy my soul. Something ap- 
peared to be wanting to the harmony of my 
being: what, I could not explain. Certainly 
so slight a circumstance as the disappoint- 
ment about the sea¢ was scarcely adequate 
to account for the incompleteness and unrest 
of which I was now conscious. 

Even at this period, however, I remained 
fully faithful to one source of refined enjoy- 
ment—my daily repasts. Despite mental 
uneasiness, I appreciated as freshly as ever 
the high art which thrice a day expressed 
itself in an appetizing variety of admirably 
prepared food and drink, served with ele- 
gance and discrimination. And here I may 
note a circumstance which impressed me on 
my first visit, but now struck me_ with 
especial emphasis. It was that this large 
establishment of daughters, cousins, lovers, 
guests, and servants was administered, and 
perfectly, by a single person, a niece of my 
host. This lady, who could scarcely have 
been older than thirty, ordered and regulated 
everything—marketed, kept the accounts, 
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counseled with the farmer, instructed the 
gardener, directed the domestics, put up the 
preserves, housekept in general and in detail. 
All this without tumult, jar, or confusion. 
No raucous voices, slammings of doors, or 
breakings of crocks assailed the ear. A tran- 
quilizing presence pervaded the mansion and 
made of it a “home of ancient peace.” 
A discipline to which all yielded, but which 
none perceived, governed the household. 
You were conscious of agreeable results, 
knew that your wants were provided for and 
your tastes gratified, but the agencies and 
processes were not obtruded. 

The lady whom I now discovered to be 
the inspirer of this perfected system, and 
whom Mr. Yesterwood never addressed by 
her first name, as he did the rest, but always 
as “Niece,” not only ordered the ménage, 
but dispensed its charities, received callers, 
and assumed the responsibility of the fam- 
ily visiting-list and correspondence. These 
duties she accomplished with the same grace 
and dignity which she displayed when at 
the head of the table she deftly blended 
the constituents of our morning or evening 
beverage, or drew the plenished ladle from 
the copious tureen. But except here we 
rarely saw her during the day. 

As to the viands which she caused to be 
served for our refection at Knollridge—of 
these I cannot speak with adequate admira- 
tion. All were most excellent, many were 
marvels. In my travels I had partaken of 
dishes prepared in their supremest agony of 
invention by some of the most noted master- 
chefs of the period, had studied and thought 
much upon the subject of the physiologie 
du gotét, and as to the theory, if not the 
practice, of the cuisine, had become to my 
friends an authority and a guide. And I say 
—and saying it I weigh my words—that 
not Caréme nor Soyer nor Francatelli com- 
posed, nor Brillat-Savarin commemorated, 
repasts more astutely conceived or skillfully 
constructed, more appropriate to season, oc- 
casion, or character of guests, more satisfac- 
tory either to an educated appetite or a 
refined taste, than those that signalized the 
dinner hour at Knollridge. And the com- 
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bination of carved and polished mahogany, 
antique silver, cut-glass, and rare porcelain 
could scarcely have been surpassed in castle 
or chateau of the old world. Indeed, the 
most choice had probably once adorned the 
salons and dining-halls of royal and princely 
personages, whom revolution, that dé/e noir 
of the ornamental classes, had summarily 
dispensed with as anachronisms. 

Such was the housekeeping, thus illus- 
trated was the economy, of the lady whom I 
then knew only as “ Niece”—/Ae niece par 
excellence. Peerless expert, all that she then 
was she still is and more! But I am antici- 
pating. It is enough now to say that as 
daily I noted and enjoyed the results of her 
skill, her thought, and her care, I came grad- 
ually to admire and to honor herself. ‘Thus 
it happened that when, at the end of my 
visit, I took leave of the household, it was 
to “Niece” that I made my special and most 
respectful adieus. 


III. 


A year has passed, and for a third time I 


find myself at Knollridge. Why was it that 
during the night journey my dreams and 
visions had been of marriage, and of myself 
as a marrying man? Methought I had taken 
my bath in Kallirrhoe water, and, erect in a 
new éiga, was driving my bride, arrayed in 
an embroidered chiton and veil of Amargos 
muslin, to the door of my dwelling, where 
my mother stood awaiting us, holding on 
high burning torches. The scene changed: 
our sheep had been sacrificed, our wedding- 
cake had been cooked by the vestal virgins, 
and I was taking home my spouse, a distaff 
and spindle in her hands, her hair divided 
with the point of a spear, and the yellow 
flammeum veiling her face. A third vision: 
borne in a xorimon, mid the dancing lights 
of many-colored lanterns, my bride, veiled 
in the white silk which was one day to com- 
pose her shroud, had been escorted to my 
house by the family procession. Silently 
and motionless, I had received her silent. 
Silently had we drunk our fill of saké out of 
the two-spouted kettle. 
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Why these imaginings, quite outside as 
they were of my usual vein? Were they 
suggested by the fact that I was on my way 
to a very nest and nucleus of lovers, where 
betrothal and marriage were the industries 
of the inhabitants? Or were they prompted 
by reflections upon the homelessness and 
misery of my then mode of existence—abid- 
ing as I did amid the gorgeous squalor and 
indigestible splendor of a “‘first-class” hotel? 
Was it not the horror of a longer continu- 
ance of such a status that impelled me to 
dwell upon the only remedy—to imagine 
myself bringing to a veritable home a female 
companion, as yet veiled, but who, in the at- 
mosphere of love and sentiment which I 
was about to penetrate, could scarcely fail to 
be revealed to me? 

But whatever may have been the inciting 
cause of these meditations, the fact remains 
that, before I arrived at Knollridge, I had 
concentrated my faculties upon a momen- 
tous final problem. Did I desire even more 
intensely than ever to occupy ¢he seat un- 
der the beeches?) Undoubtedly. Did I also 
desire to emancipate myself from the dis- 
reputable conditions of a bachelor existence? 
This, also, most certainly. And might not 
the one achievement be somehow involved 
in the other? If the seat, as my researches 
had indicated, was forbidden to gentlemen 
unaccompanied by ladies, might I not gain 
it by assuming a plural capacity? And in 
thus gaining it, would I not gain more—a 
future? It was in mentally responding to 
this giant conundrum that I fell into a placid 
doze, and so, for once, got the better of the 
Fiend by actually sleeping in a “sleeping car.” 


It was evening. A _ perfectly composed 
dinner had stimulated my forces while tran- 
quilizing my soul. On the lawn the air was 
soft and persuasive. The birds were whis- 
tling the Swedish wedding march by way of 
good night. The last locust was droning a 
drowzy hum. Strolling sedately toward the 
beeches, I felt that I had rarely assisted at a 
more successful sunset. 

But why, with my experience of the past, 
was I again wending in this direction? Had 
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the vision of a lady—clearly the Niece—in 
the path before me anything to do with my 
forward movement? Probably; for I now 
remember that I was presently at her side. 
I remember, also, that I offered her my arm, 
and that she took it. Further than this, I 
know that in a few minutes more, and as if 
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it were the simplest and most natural thing 
in the world, we were sitting together on the 
Seat under the Beeches! 


“And was the view so fine?” a practical 
reader may inquire. Really, my friend, I 
have quite forgotten. Ask my wife. 

W. Winthrop. 
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I HAVE often heard persons on this coast 
regret that their children could never have 
such pleasant memories of childish pleasures 
as were possessed by themselves: memories 
of hours spent in coasting down the New 
England hills, skating on frozen ponds, rid- 
ing behind the jingling sleigh-bells; mem- 
ories of “maple-sugar time,” when merry 
boys and girls turned the hot sirup on the 
snow, and eagerly waited for its cooling; 
memories of chestnutting and blue-berrying, 
and the thousand other delightful things that 
make up the happiness of a New England 
child. But children, East or West, have 
merry little hearts that find much pleasure in 
their surroundings, and I doubt if any per- 
sons have happier remembrances than those 
who have passed their childish years in this 
State. 

It is my good fortune to belong to this 
number, and the place most clearly recalled 
by me is a little mining town among the 
foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, in Amador 
County. The town is of more importance 
at present than formerly, for there is now a 
railroad connecting it with Sacramento, but 
at that time it seemed to mea wonderful 
place. It was built on two sides of a 
small creek—a very mysterious little stream 
to childish minds, for it did such queer 
things. In summer-time it would dwindle 
down to a mere thread, winding along under 
the blazing sun, and of no consequence at 
all to children, except as it kept alive the 
great red and yellow lilies that grew out of 
the hot, white sand near its bank. 

But in winter-time or early spring, such a 
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change as the little stream showed! It was 
small no longer, but widened out until it 
stretched from the live-oaks on the bank on 
one side to the house-yards on the bluff on 
the other. And then, when the snow 
melted in the faraway mountains down 
came the floods. 

Well do I remember being awakened in 
the night by the sound of logs being dashed 
violently against the house, and hurrying out 
of bed to look from the window at the great 
flood of dark waters surrounding the build- 
ing, stretching away as far as I could see, 
and rushing in a swift, powerful tide past 
the front piazza, carrying along with it great 
beams of wood, broken branches of trees, 
and splintered boards, all on their journey 
toward the Sacramento River. 

Little did it matter to me that in the up- 
per end of the town there were people astir 
in all the houses, dreading lest the founda- 
tions of their homes should give way at any 
moment, and they and all their possessions 
be swept down by the mass of rushing wa- 
ters; that all communication between the 
two sides of the town was stopped by the 
carrying away of the bridge connecting 
them; that men were already struggling in 
the waves that would perhaps beat out their 
lives ;_ that our own house was in danger. 
Children do not realize the extent of peril 
in such times, and I regarded all the excite- 
ment asa new variety of extremely interest- 
ing play, especially the part in which a 
portion of one of our floors was taken up, 
and all haste was made by my father and 
some one else, whom I very indistinctly re- 
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member, to reach down and throw up from 
below some of our firewood that was rapidly 
being carried away by the flood that swept 
in at one cellar window and out at the other. 
Indeed, I remember this very flood with es- 
pecial gratitude, from the very agreeable 
circumstance that a turnip, washed out 
probably from somebody’s garden, came 
floating down the tide directly to our back- 
door, where it. was discovered and fished 
out, and afterwards, much to my delight, it 
appeared, mashed and buttered, beside my 
plate at supper that night. I have never 
eaten such a turnip since. Its flavor was 
enhanced by the fascination of its having 
come from some unknown quarter, through 
unimaginable perils, up to our very own 
door. 

After many weeks the flood subsided, and 
a new suspension bridge was built across the 
creek, that was now a very meek-looking 
stream indeed. This new bridge was an 
iron one, and I recollect it very distinctly, 
for it was the greatest bugbear of my life, as 
I had to cross it on my journeys for milk. 
No matter how carefully I began to traverse 
that bridge, even if I walked on tiptoe, the 
wires all heard me and began to shake and 
quiver, until, by the time I had reached the 
central portion of the bridge, the whole 
structure would be dancing and trembling at 
such a rate that I was certain it would fall 
this time and precipitate me into the creek 
far below. Many a time have I stood in the 
center of that bridge, and lifted up my voice 
and wept at the fate momently expected, 
much to the amusement of certain pitiless 
boys who were sure to discover me, and 
jump up and down on the bridge in hopes 
of increasing my terrors. 

Warned by the flood, my father had a 
large levee built all around our block. The 
levee was many months in construction, and 
was about six feet wide and four or five feet 
high, of earth faced with boards. I remem- 


ber how the next flood swept by us, but it 
could not rush through the levee, much as it 
tried. However, the water soaked through 
the ground, and our cellar was covered to 
the depth of about three feet. So we children 
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had our flood, after all, and we enjoyed it 
thoroughly; for here was a ready-made sea, 
and all that was needed was vessels and 


oars. .Tubs and broomsticks supplied these, 
and we sailed about from one apple-shelf to 
another, from Baldwin Gulf to Pippin Point, 
and from Bellflower Bay to Greening Strait— 
the latter a place of much danger, situated 
between the foot of the stairs and the op- 
posite apple-shelf, and so narrow as to hardly 
admit of the passage of our tubs. I have 
since floated, on a summer’s day, on the 
waters of a blue lake among the New Hamp- 
shire hills; I have taken a brisk trip down 
Boston Harbor when the wind blew out the 
white sails and the little waves danced in 
the sun; I have watched from the deck of a 
great steamer the receding shores of Long 
Island Sound ;—but the best voyages of all 
were those made in the tubs on the sea down 
cellar. 

Numbers of the “ Digger” Indians, as they 
were called, frequently visited our house. I 
can remember seeing some motley group, 
consisting of a man, a couple of squaws, and 
a papoose, ascending the steps that scaled 
the levee, and appearing at our door with a 
demand for watermelons. There was no 
use in refusing the requests of these Indians, 
as we discovered to our cost, for if they were 
not granted the visitors disappeared, merely 
to return in the night and carry off many 
more melons than they would have eaten in 
the day-time. If given permission, the man 
would go off to our field, choose his melons, 
and bring them back to the house, where the 
company would sit down around the pump 
and begin their feast—the papoose having 
before this been unfastened from his moth- 
er’s back, and, still strapped into his frame, 
placed up against the house, where he 
blinked his black eyes at the exploits of the 
others. Having finished their repast, the 
party would rise, the mother would again 
strap on her burden, and away they would 
go, leaving the scene of their banquet strewn 
with broken rinds and pieces of watermelon. 
Again and again were these visits repeated 
throughout the summer. 

Some of the Indians were to be hired as 
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washer-women in default of other more satis- 
factory servants. A few of the men, even, 
condescended to such employment. I re- 
member one in particular, named ‘Tom, who 
used to come at regular intervals to our 
house to wash. He was unreliable, however, 
having a taste for the white man’s fire-water. 

These Indians burned their dead, as do 
other California tribes. Often, on still, 
moonlight summer nights, we could plainly 
hear, borne on the quiet air from the camp 
miles away, the wailing of these Indians over 
some one of the tribe that was being cremat- 
ed; and the next day perhaps some Indian 
would come to town having his face streaked 
with the ashes of his dead friend. 

Nor were these the only uncivilized beings 
who were to be seen. On one of the hills just 
outside the town were the camps of the 
Chinese miners, near which I remember to 
have seen with delight, one day, a real Chi- 
nese woman trying to walk on her little feet. 
These camps were chiefly to be valued, in 
my estimation, as the source whence came a 
peculiar kind of brown-sugar candy, much 
relished by children. The only other note- 
worthy things were the large hats, fringed 
round the brim with beads, which were worn 
by the Chinese. 

In the spring-time the hills about the 
town were aglow with wild flowers. Such 
brilliant colors, such massing of shades, such 
a bewildering variety of blossoms! ‘There 
were great patches, gorgeous with the royal 
purple of the larkspurs and the lighter 
blue and white sweet-peas, mingled with 
the golden poppies, and long hillsides cov- 
ered with yellow wild pansies. How the 
fields flashed with red and orange and _ pur- 
ple, as the wind ruffled their surface! Of 
what use was it to tell me not to wet my feet 
by going into the long grass in the morning, 
but to wait until it was dry, when there, 
close before me, gleamed such treasures? 
So, as a consequence of my misdoings, I 
often paid penance by sitting before the fire 
for a half-hour after one of my wanderings. 
One of the places for pansies was in the woods 
back of our little church upon the hill, from 
whence I could look across at the mining 
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flume and ditch opposite, and farther on at 
the little grave-yard, which was connected 
with the death of one of my playmates—my 
first experience with that dread mystery that 
mingles some time or other with the memo- 
ries of all children, East or West. Then, too, 
farther out on the hills, were the manzanita 
bushes, famous for their red berries, which 
tasted as no other berries ever can. And 
then—O joyful discovery !—there once in a 
while was to be found on the hills, down 
among the dry grass of summer, a veritable 
horned-toad, with spines standing out sharp 
and bristling over his head and sides. 

Of course, a climate so hot as that of the 
foot-hills could not fail to produce good 
fruit; and I remember the fig-trees, into 
whose branches I used to climb from the 
levee, and from which I used to pick the 
purple fruit. Then there were great plum- 
trees, which, at certain seasons, almost 
broke their own branches with the accumu- 
lated weight of plums; and there were huge 
peaches and pears, sweet with the warmth 
of summer. In fact, I considered my home 
a perfect one, and the idea of its ever being 
taken away had never occurred, until one 
day when I saw a sight that frightened me. 

At this time there was a good deal of 
trouble about t@e Arroyo Seco grant. I 
knew nothing about it, being a mere child 
at the time; but I remember one day looking 
out at the road far back of our house and 
seeing, filing along on horseback, a large 
band of soldiers. Where were they going? 
I watched and saw them come to the house 
of one of our nearest neighbors, a kind old 
man whom I knew very well, and whom, 
with his wife, I used to visit occasionally. I 
watched the movements of the soldiers with 
dismay, until, overcome with terror, I rushed 
into the house to find my mother and get 
some explanation of the probable fate of my 
old friend. Was heto be shot? Would the 
wicked soldiers come and kill us next? But 
my mother told me that our neighbor had 
not properly bought his land, and that the 
soldiers would make him either pay or give 
up his possessions. But this information 
merely increased my terror. Would not the 
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soldiers come to our house and drive us 
away from our pretty home, too? No as- 
surance to the contrary could entirely calm 
my mind. Although I was told that my fa- 
ther had bought the Arroyo Seco title to his 
land, yet I felt uneasy. Nor were my fears 
at all diminished by the appearance of the 
agent of the Spanish claim at our house at 
dinner a few days afterwards. He wasa 
tall, dark man, and I can distinctly remem- 
ber how very much afraid of him I was. I 
know my fears did not pass away until he 
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left, when, finding ke had really done us no 
harm, I immediately forgot all about him, 
and became once more jubilant over the 


beauty around me. It is strange how few 
disagreeable things will be remembered by 
people who look back at childhood’s occur- 
rences. It seems to be natural for us to 
forget almost all those things that annoyed 
us, and to remember so many pleasant ones 
that our childhood, whether spent East or 
West, seems to us the happiest one that 
could ever have been lived, 
’ Mary E. Bamford. 





BEYOND THE 


MOUNTAINS. 


BEeyonpD the mountains—ah! beyond 
How fair in fancy gleams 

The valley with its spreading fields, 
The glint of winding streams! 

Beyond the purple mountain’s height 
Stray all our happy dreams. 


We sit beneath the moaning pine, 
By waves that pass our door; 
We say, this scene is fair, and yet 
We sigh for something more; 
And long to pass with eager feet 

The far-off mountains o’er. 


At eve the night bird faintly sings, 
In murmurs sweet and low; 

The new moon’s slender crescent gives 
The sky a tender glow. 

How fair the stars, how warm the wind, 
How soft the river’s flow! 


But there, where longing fancy flies, 
And wayward hearts still turn, 
A deeper music charms the soul, 
The red stars brighter burn; 
And laughing streams go leaping down 
* From nooks o’erhung with fern. 


When heavy clouds above us roll, 

Blue skies are over there; : 
When storm-winds fret around our eaves, 

There zephyrs whisper fair. 
Beyond the mountains—ah! beyond 


Love fills the sunny air. 
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To the eastern tourist entering by the 
Southern Pacific road, Los Angeles is a 
perpetual surprise. That great connecting 
thoroughfare, the Southern Pacific railway, 
traverses for hundreds of miles a_ barren, 
desolate country, not wholly uninteresting, 
but far from attractive. The ride is tedious 
and dusty, the broad sands of the Colorado 
Desert finally weary the eye, and the traveler 
looks forward eagerly to the garden of the 
gods that he is told to expect on the other 
side of that nearing range of mountains. 

The mountains are crossed, through the 
grand natural roadway of the Sierra Gor- 
gonia Pass, and—as if one had stepped 
through a door from a poverty-stricken room 
into another furnished like a palace—the train 
is passing through a rolling expanse of ver- 
dure, free from rocks, or even cobble-stones; 
past broad grain fields and thrifty corn 
patches; past smooth hillsides covered with 
sheep. Downward the train goes, past the 
old Mission of San Gabriel with its weather- 
beaten walls, yet sturdily upholding a mod- 
ern roof, until the level sweep of the Los 
Angeles valley is reached, and the clustering 
habitations ahead show where the once frail 
offshoot of the decayed Mission triumphant- 
ly stands. ‘The old-time Porciuncula River, 
now dividing the main city from its pleasant 
suburb—East Los Angeles—is crossed, and 
the train halts at the busy station one mile 
from the heart of the city. Even now, when 
one can scarcely be said to have seen any- 
thing of Los Angeles, he is charmed with 
the luxurious vegetation and with the soft- 
ness of the air. 

The original settlement of the Spaniards 
lies between the station and the American 
town, little changed since the days of Mex- 
ican rule, except that the ruthless mark of 
time is upon the large, low, adobe buildings. 
Most of the houses, however, are in a hab- 
itable condition, and here the native element 
of the city is congregated. The narrow, 


dirty streets have a sleepy, semi-deserted air, 
that is strikingly in contrast to the bustling 
Anglican portion of the town. It is as if a 
slice of Mexico and a slice of the United 
States were set side by side where the eye 
can study the peculiarities of each at one and 
the same time, and it gives Los Angels an 
unusual and unique interest. ‘The plaza, 
around which were arranged the homes of 
the twelve original families, is a pretty spot, 
covered with ornamental trees and semi- 
tropical shrubs and flowers; like the older 
streets, it is of no such liberal size as public 
parks or streets laid out nowadays. <A por- 
tion of the Mexican town has been con- 
verted to the uses of the inevitable Chinaman. 
Wherever there are houses and people, you 
also find “John.” The old adobe buildings, 
rented or owned by the Chinamen, are re- 
constructed in their interiors so as to furnish 
accommodations for a large number of per- 
sons in an astonishingly small space. An 
apartment the size of an ordinary stateroom 
in an ocean steamer is considered ample 
for the occupancy of a dozen—indeed, one 
may almost say an unlimited number of 
Chinamen. Tier after tier of rude berths 
line the walls; in the majority of cases, no 
window admits the light of day or serves to 
purify the opium-laden atmosphere; it is, 
therefore, not a matter of surprise that such 
buildings, after being monopolized by the 
Chinese, are totally unfit for occupation by 
any other race, and must remain in the 
hands of their Celestial tenants, or else be 
destroyed to make room for new structures. 
Almost the entire laundry work of the town 
is done by Chinamen, and the “ washee- 
houses” are permitted to stand outside the 
limits of ‘‘Chinatown,” at various points 
about the city. But the line of demarkation 
between the old town—commonly called 
Sonora—and the new is very distinct. From 
the plaza westward, the features are unmis- 
takably those of a rapidly growing American 
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city. Here there are no defined limits. 
With a vast amount of available space, the 
city is spreading itself almost like magic 
over the level valley, and up the hillsides, 
and upon the heights. From these heights 
there is an unparalleled view of the beautiful 
town nestled amid a wealth of perennially 
green foliage, of the wide orchards and vine- 
yards stretching far out toward the sea, 
dotted with villas and farm-houses, and of 
the fertile fields and pastures. On clear 
days, the ocean itself may be discerned, with 
the bold outline of Catalina Island; anda 
fitting background to the picture is formed 
by spurs of the Coast Range, the Sierra 
Madre Mountains (or San Gabriel—both 
names are in use) to the north, and the 
Sierra Santa Monica range to the west. 
It is to this partially sheltered situation, 
and to its nearness to the ocean, that Los 
Angeles owes its notably mild and equable 
climate. The force of the westerly and 
northwesterly winds—which are the rough 
winds of the Pacific coast—is broken by 
the peculiar trend of the mountains; and the 
heat of the sun—which in summer is exces- 
sive—is counteracted by the cool sea breeze 
that blows every afternoon. The winters 
are never severe, and the summers are far 
more endurable than those of the Atlantic 
coast, since the atmosphere is less damp, 
and a higher degree of heat may be endured 
without discomfort than in the heavier air 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Moreover, 
the nights—elsewhere the worst part of hot 
weather—are invariably cool and pleasant 
here, even after the warmest day. A pair 
of blankets is essential the year round, and 
one awakes from sleep refreshed for the 
new day. The mean temperature for the 
month of January has been given at 52°, 
and for the month of July at 75°. What 
with these figures, which bear comparison 
favorably with those of any health resort 
now known in the world, and the varied sur- 
face of mountain and seashore, lowlands 
and mesa, in “semi-tropic California,” from 
which to select one’s individual desideratum, 
there seems every justification for the claims 
of the region as a sanitarium. Until recent- 
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ly, this country has been somewhat difficult 
of access, but the newly opened transconti- 
nental route has brought it within a few days’ 
journey of any point of the East. 

Prior to the advent of the Southern 
Pacific railway, in 1876, the growth of Los 
Angeles was very slow. In 1871, the pop- 
ulation of the entire county, which con- 
tains an area of over three million acres, was 
but sixteen thousand. The census of 1880 
gave eleven thousand as the population of the 
city, a year and a half later it was estimated 
at fourteen thousand, and to-day at twenty- 
twothousand. An activity unprecedented in 
its history has prevailed since the beginning 
of the year 1882. Strangers have flocked 
to the place from all quarters, in such num- 
bers that adequate accommodations could 
scarcely be provided. Hotels and lodging- 
houses have been crowded to their utmost 
capacity, and have been forced to reject 
many applicants for admittance. Every 
private house has been brought into requi- 
sition, many being made to do duty for sev- 
eral families. Rents have increased fifty 
per cent., notwithstanding that as many as 
twelve hundred houses were built last year, 
and quite as many are being erected this 
year. It is not infrequently the case that a 
house is engaged by some anxious /aéer- 
familias as soon as the lumber of which it 
is to be constructed is hauled to the ground; 
and there is an equal scarcity of places for 
business. ‘The construction of stores and 
offices has kept pace with the growth of 
residences, and the business portion of the 
town is fast assuming a substantial aspect. 
There has been a very noticeable progressive 
movement in religious affairs, and the va- 
rious denominations are providing them- 
selves with handsome buildings. The fine 
cathedral of St. Vibiana, consecrated in 
1876, is the largest house of worship in the 
State, with the exception of that built not 
long since by the Jesuits in San Francisco, 
and the Mexican church, ‘“‘Our Lady of the 
Angels.” This church was founded in 1826, 
and contains some well-preserved oil-paint- 
ings of the saints and Biblical scenes. The 
city employs over forty teachers in the public 
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schools, at salaries ranging from seven hun- 
dred to eighteen hundred dollars per annum, 
and sends to its schools two thousand pupils ; 
there are besides several private schools and 
kindergartens, a Roman Catholic college, and 
a large school kept by the Sisters of Charity. 
The University of Southern California is situ- 
ated on the western outskirts of the city, and 
is ina highly prosperous condition, though 
only in the third year of its work. A branch 
of the San Jose State Normal School, in a 
sightly position upon the brow of a hill, was 
opened in August, 1882, with one hundred 
pupils. Los Angeles County is the third on 
the list of State appropriations for schools, 
receiving from that source last year $96,- 
679.99. In addition to this fund, $61,241.- 
o5 were derived from the county, city, and 
special taxes. ‘Ten per cent. of the State 
fund is by law devoted to the purchase of 
books and apparatus for each school dis- 
trict, so that even a remote mountain dis- 
trict possesses a constantly enlarging library. 
There are about eighty schools in Los 
Angeles County at present, exclusive of those 
in the city. Los Angeles is well supplied with 
newspapers; the Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man nationalities are represented by weekly 
journals, and there are several English daily 
and weekly publications. Four good-sized 
and well-furnished rooms are devoted to the 
uses of a public library. The stock of 
books is less than four thousand, but what 
is lacking in quantity is made up in quality, 
the selection being unusually admirable. 

Los Angeles is a city of especial beauty 
in the very general appearance of refinement, 
thrift, and even luxury in its homes; not 
merely because of a large number of well-to- 
do dwellings, but because of the custom of 
surrounding every one, rich or poor, with 
beautiful gardens. ‘The long rows of bare 
tenement houses, or of monotonous, if pala- 
tial, swell fronts, that are so common in 
eastern cities, are not seen in Los Angeles; 
instead, even in the heart of the city, are 
detached homes, each with its own lawn 
and flower-garden. In these, numberless 
varieties of flowers bloom throughout the 
Pets of eastern green-houses fearless- 


year. 
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ly rear their heads in the freedom of the 
out-door atmosphere, and grow to gigantic 
proportions. It is not uncommon to see an 
aspiring geranium climbing to the roof of a 
cottage, a heliotrope spreading its fragrant 
blossoms over a bay-window, or a rose or 
honeysuckle making a perfect screen of the 
trellis of a veranda. These roses !—whether 
sturdy tree or vine, they are perfection, in 
their great variety, their exquisite shades of 
color, and their profusion of bloom. They 
are everywhere, even in the season when all 
vegetation is blighted in Eastern States; and 
much is the enthusiasm of strangers over 
them, and over the rows, sometimes forty or 
fifty feet in length, of stately callas, loaded 
with white blossoms. Nearly every yard is 
surrounded by a thrifty hedge, sometimes of 
geraniums, generally of closely cut Monterey 
cypress; and various sorts of evergreen and 
ornamental trees and shrubs are a general 
feature of these pretty gardens. The lawns 
are perennially green and carefully tended; 
the streets are, along much of their course, 
lined with the rapidly growing pepper-tree, 
whose red berries against the vivid green of 
its graceful foliage are a pretty feature; or 
with the tall, bluish eucalyptus. The heav- 
ily freighted orange and lemon trees mingle 
their green and gold with the other trees in 
most of the yards. It is not necessary to 
seek the open country for a view of the or- 
chards whose fame has gone far abroad; 
they lie hither and yon, here but a small in- 
closure, there a generous tract, within the 
confines of the city itself; others are in the 
suburbs, and still others out in the valley. 
The city is one great garden, six miles 
square—a proof of the capabilities of this 
southern soil (a loose, sandy loam, with oc- 
casional patches of adobe) when assisted by 
an abundant use of water. An apparently 
barren, worthless spot soon blooms out under 
irrigation. ‘The supply requisite to maintain 
this luxuriance of verdure is obtained from 
the Los Angeles River by a system of ditches, 
or sanjas, and is considered ample for a 
city of much greater size than Los Angeles 
is at present, if carefully husbanded and ju- 
diciously distributed. The present system 
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of open ditches and wooden flumes, however, 
is liable to much leakage of the precious 
fluid, and demands continual repairs. The 
loose, sandy soil, too, absorbs a large pro- 
portion of the stream in the ditches before 
it reaches its destination. Doubtless iron 
pipes will erelong be substituted for these 
sanjas. ‘The city controls all the water of 
the river. That devoted to irrigation is 
taken out of the stream by two small canals 
(one for the city proper, and one for East 
Los Angeles), from which the savas proceed. 
The main ditches are three feet by two in 
dimensions, and the others are two feet by 
one. ‘The charge for individual use of the 
water in summer is fifty cents by the hour, 
two dollars by the day, or one dollar and 
twenty-five cents if taken at night. The 
rates are fifty per cent. lower during the 
rainy season. Parties wishing to obtain the 
water must make application at the zanjero’s 
office at the last of each month; he will then 
apportion a certain day and hour to each 
applicant, and furnish a ticket entitling the 
possessor to the privilege decreed. The sav- 
Jero, or water commissioner, has six deputies 
in summer, when the greatest amount of ir- 
rigation is required, and three in winter; and 
ticket holders receive the water from one of 
these deputies at their own connecting-gate, 
which when not in use is kept fastened by a 
stout padlock. Two water companies also 
furnish water to the city for domestic pur- 
poses: one from the river, some ten or twelve 
miles above the irrigating canals; the other 
from a cienega, or marsh, of thirteen acres, 
near by. ‘There are also several natural and 
artificial reservoirs used by the city for the 
storage of water during the rainy season. 
The sanitary condition of Los Angeles, 
however good it may be, is in spite of its sew- 
eragesy stem, which is only beginning to be 
attended to. Nevertheless, for a city that is 
a popular resort for invalids, the death-rates 
are not great. There is some malaria along 
the river-bottom, but scarcely enough to be 
worthy of comment; while epidemics are 
virtually unknown; sun-strokes or thunder 
and lightning are out of the question. A 
climate which averages two hundred and 
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forty sunny days in the year, and permits 
one to spend a large share of his time out 
of doors, cannot but have a favorable effect 
upon the system of most human beings. 
The percentage of deaths for the year 
1882 was 16.57 to the thousand inhab- 
itants, and notwithstanding the fact that 
this ratio was largely increased by the 
decease of transient boarders; the births 
registered for that period of time were in 
nearly the same proportion. 

The amount of business transacted in the 
post-office is a good criterion by which to 
estimate the importance of a town. A 
glance at the figures of this office for two or 
three years past reveals a sturdy and prom- 
ising growth. For the quarter ending March 
30, 1881, the net profit to the government 
was $5,595.97; for the same period of time 
in the following year it was $7,051.14; and 
for that of this year it was $8,447.27, the 
total receipts for three months being $10,- 
636.57. 

As in most towns on the Pacific coast, 
there is a lack of manufactories in Los 
Angeles, and much urgency toward their 
establishment on the part of the local jour- 
nals. ‘There is said to be an inexhaustible 
supply of petroleum, covering two hundred 
thousand acres of land, in Los Angeles 
County and the adjoining county of Ven- 
tura, which would furnish the requisite fuel 
for manufacturing purposes; and it is esti- 
mated that there are fifty important industries 
not yet represented in this section. The gas 
with which the city has been lighted is gener- 
ated from asphaltum obtained from beds a 
few miles distant, but its yellow glimmer is 
now cast into the shade by the more brilliant 
bluish blaze of Edison incandescent lights, 
which first threw their rays over the city on 
New-Year’s eve, 1883. Seven masts, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, are stationed 
in conspicuous positions—five in the main 
town, one in East Los Angeles, and one at 
Boyle Heights, a pleasant suburb near the 
County Hospital. Two of these masts are of 
eight-thousand-candle power, and the re- 
maining five are six-thousand-candle power. 
The illumination, though an improvement on 
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gas, especially on cloudy or foggy nights, 
when it best reveals its power, is not satis- 
factorily complete, more masts being needed. 

Eight miles from Los Angeles, and in 
sight of the old Mission, where the Padres 
planted the first orange-trees and vines 
raised in Southern California, is Pasadena, 
a model village devoted to the culture of all 
varieties of semi-tropical products. Pasa- 
dena is a second Riverside—a place where 
liberal expenditure and thorough cultivation 
have been combined with great natural at- 
tractions; it will soon be connected with the 
city by a narrow-gauge railway. Beyond 
Pasadena, perched on a shelf of land at the 
very base of the San Gabriel Mountains, is 
the Sierra Madre Villa—the most popular 
resort in the vicinity of Los Angeles, com- 
manding one of the most charming views in 
the world. The broad San Gabriel valley, 
with its wealth of orchards and vineyards, 
its grain fields and handsome villas (for 
here are the estates of many gentlemen of 
means), its historic Mission and quaint 
adobe town of San Gabriel, stretches for 
twenty miles to the sea; and there are few 
fairer spots in the universe. Santa Monica, 
a little town on the seacoast, is becoming 
a very popular watering-place. During the 
heated term it is crowded with pleasure-seek- 
ing Los Angelefios, and every Sunday the 
year round the trains which run to the place 
are obliged to put on extra cars to accom- 
modate those who spend their one day of 
rest on the beach. 

The “City of the Angels” is, indeed, fast 
assuming metropolitan airs. It aspires to be- 
come the capital of a new State that shall be 
parted from the parent body by the natural 
division of the Tehachapi Mountains, and 
comprise all of semi-tropic California—a re- 
gion differing in many respects from that to 
the north of the barrier of hills. It be- 
hooves us to inquire whether there is any- 
thing in the surroundings of the ambitious 
little city to justify its expectations. Before 
Los Angeles can develop any advantageous 
commerce or coast trade, she must control a 
railway to her port of San Pedro, and be in- 
dependent of the monopoly hitherto exer- 
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cised by the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company. The rates on freight for the 
short distance between the port and the town 
are one-half those charged from San Francis- 
co to San Pedro. But the country con- 
tiguous to Los Angeles, though given over 
in early days to immense herds of cattle and 
horses, is eminently adapted to agricultural 
purposes, and is rapidly becoming settled 
by farmers. Unless the land is irrigated or 
naturally moist, the state of the crops de- 
pends upon the annual rainfall. This, a 
dozen years ago, averaged eighteen inches, 
but the amount is now less. Last year, 
which was termed a “dry” one, the fall was 
something over ten inches, and about “half 
crops” were produced. This year the fall 
was greater, but it came too late to properly 
nourish the early-planted grain; and the 
later-sown, which gave promise of an abun- 
dant yield, has been greatly damaged by a 
succession of drying northwesterly winds, so 
that another failure is anticipated, contrary 
to the usual order of things; for it is seldom 
that an unfavorable year is not followed by 
a bountifully blessed one. Discouraging as 
these conditions are to farmers, the state of 
the county is better than might be supposed. 
The blighted grain will make an abundance 
of hay; the orchards and vineyards, being 
universally irrigated, are not affected by the 
dispensations of the heavens; and every 
year the acreage planted to trees and vines 
is greater. Unquestionably, the culture of 
fruit is destined to become the chief indus- 
try of Southern California, and will bring 
this favored section into marked prominence. 
Already there are raised a wide range of 
products of both the temperate and semi- 
tropical zones, attaining a superior degree of 
excellence. Side by side, one finds the 
orange, lemon, lime, apple, peach, pear, 
pomegranate, nectarine, apricot, fig, plum, 
prune, olive, walnut, almond, and other 
choice varieties of fruit ; while the raisins are 
attracting favorable notice in the Eastern 
States, and the native wine is sent to Europe 
in large quantities, and returned labeled as 
the choicest of exports from the Mediterra- 


nean shore. While one must wait eight or 
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ten years for the profits of an orange orchard, 
a vineyard begins to yield returns in three 
years. The number of vines planted last 
year is largely in excess of the number of 
fruit trees. It is believed that there is no 
danger of flooding the market with either 
raisins or wine, since the regions where 
these can be produced are so limited in ex- 
tent. There were reported to be in bearing 
in the county, in 1882, fruit trees as fol- 
lows: Orange, 450,125; lemon, 48,350; 
peach, 38,175; apple, 64,380; olive, 4,000 ; 
quince, 3,100; pear, 23,640; walnut, 33,000; 
plum, 8,335; almond, 3,000; fig, 10,225. 
The number of acres bearing grapes was 
11,440. The value of the fruit crop of 1881 
was $950,000, and the aggregate for 1882 
must have been considerably larger. There 
were produced in the same year 11,700,000 
bushels of wheat, 1,267,500 bushels of corn 
(Los Angeles is the third corn-growing coun- 
ty in the State), 28,250 tons of hay, 7,000 
tons of potatoes, 220,000 pounds of butter, 
855,450 pounds of cheese, 3,550,670 pounds 
of wool, and 275,000 pounds of honey; 
3,100,000 gallons of wine, 145,000 gallons of 
brandy, and 7,000 barrels of beer were made. 
The production for 1882 was probably in- 
creased by thirty per cent. I regret that i 
am unable to obtain statistics for the last 
year. There are six wineries in the county, 
one of which is the largest in the world. 
4,800,000 new vines were planted in 1882, 
and large tracts of land have been plowed 
this spring for additional vineyards. 
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Further details are not needful to show 
that the country is one of exceeding promise; 
and that Los Angeles, as the commercial 
center of so productive a region, has before 
it a bright future. Tributary villages are 
fast springing up at intervals of a few miles, 
which enhance the business prosperity of the 
city. Land is held at high figures, yet the 
rates do not prevent a great number of real 
estate transfers. Doubtless there would be 
more settlers of limited means if prices were 
brought within their reach; but land agents 
are as thick as “bees in clover,” and, like 
the bees, appear to be having a good time 
of it. The County Recorder reports the 
number of deeds filed for record in the 
month of April as 581; consideration, $1,- 
098,833.56. The number of mortgages 
was 127, amounting to $178,822.58, and 
the amount of fees received during the 
month was $1,909.25. Parties who pur- 
chased land a few years ago, when such 
investment seemed unprofitable, are reap- 
ing a harvest now. For instance, a tract of 
one hundred and forty-one lots, in the vi- 
cinity of the normal school, was sold for 
$1,500 to a gentleman who has since real- 
ized $43,000 from less than the amount of 
land purchased. In another portion of the 
city, sixteen lots were bought, in 1867, for 
$55. Their fortunate owner has sold ten of 
the number for $8,000, having six yet re- 
maining. The old days of dolce far niente, 
non-progressive existence, have vanished, 


never to return. 
Clara Spalding Brown. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘* What had I been, lost love, if you had loved me? 
A woman, smiling as the smiling May, 
As gay of heart as birds that carol gayly 
Their sweet young songs to usher in the day. 


‘* Like the soft dusk I would have veiled your harsh- 
ness 
With tendernesses that were not your due— 
Your very faults’had blossomed into virtues 
Had you known how to love me and be true.” 


Vo. IL.—5. 


SLOWLY the spring went by, the changeful 
weather of March gave place to the warmer 
days and mild showers of April, and these, 
in turn, gradually yielded to the settled sun- 
shine, the pale, sweet flowers, and the jubi- 
lant bird-songs that proclaimed the arrival 
of May. It was on an afternoon of delight- 
ful beauty that, returning from a brisk walk 
out towards Cambridge, I found a brief 
note awaiting me. The small square of 
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stained paper lies before me now, for I have 
never found courage to destroy it. And 
these are the words it contains, evidently 
written by a trembling hand, and most 
hastily : 

FRANK: Will you come to me at once, please? I 
am forced to call some one to counsel me, and you 
are theonly friend to whom I dare turn, or upon whose 
friendship I can make this demand. To tell you 
that I seed you, and instantly, will, I am sure, bring 


you here without delay. 
: MADGE BARRAS. 


Then I felt that the end had come, and 
stood looking blankly at the note in my 
hand, with a train of emotions passing like 
a whirlwind through my frame. Regret, 
fear, hope—which stood forth most promi- 
nently? which possessed me most strongly 
as I hurried over to the house that had held 
so much pleasure for me in days now gone 
by? Ah! I know not; but as I went up 
the steps, it was fear that grasped my heart 
with a firm hand, and sent trembling thrills 
of distressful anxiety over me. After a 
minute I rang the bell, and Madge herself 
came to the door. She did not smile, her 
face was calm and cold—cold as the hand 
she placed in mine. We passed into the 
small parlor and sat down. 

‘“*I wrote for you to come, Frank, because 
I am about to leave this house, and you can 
tell me what I must do concerning some 
business matters in connection with my 
going.” 

“To leave the house ?” I repeated. 

“VYes”—still with that frigid air of com- 
posure. “Neil has gone away from me. 
We had an outspoken talk last night, and I 
told him truthfully that I could not, would 
not, endure longer the worriment his actions 
caused me; that this thing could not go on 
further. He has been wholly unlike his old 
self fora good while, and I have honestly 
tried as hard as I could to stand his willful 
and erratic movements, but my strength in 
that direction has given out. I will not”— 
her voice shook a trifle—“I canno/, enter 
into the details of the conversation; but 
when I came down this morning I found 
that he had packed his trunks and gone, 
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leaving a letter for me, in which he said that 
the house was at my disposal; that all the 
money I could need would be supplied me 
by his agent; and that, as the cause of my 
unhappiness would be removed by his ab- 
sence, he hoped I might be very happy. 
And he added, that, for himself, he did not 
ever expect to come back to distress me. I 
shall leave here at once, go to New York, 
and prepare to return to the concert-stage 
in the fall. At least I can support myself, 
as I used to do before he came to me.” 
She broke down. 

“Oh, how could he have wound himself 
about my life and love so firmly and forsake 
me now? I do not care for men and 
women, and what they think; my only 
thought is to get away from here as speedily 
as possible. I shall close the house, give 
the keys to Mr. Savary, who is my husband’s 
business man—and yours, too, I believe. 
Whatever valuable ornaments Neil gave me 
I shall also leave with him. Nothing 
that is of any intrinsic worth goes out of 
this house with me. It would break my 
heart to speak of this to you, and to do 
these things, if Neil had not broken it 
already by taking his love from me. 

“T shall ask you to advise me in regard 
to some minor affairs that must be looked 
after, and I have written Mrs. Jaquith (who 
told me to come there if ever I needed a 
place of refuge) that Iam so situated now 
I must take her at her word and go to her. 
She has a kind and loving heart, and will, 
I know, help me in my strange and pain- 
ful position. Somehow I seem to be talking 
of another person from myself; I cannot 
realize that it is I who am thrown off like a 
cast-off garment. Why did he come to me? 
Why could I not have been left to work and 
struggle on in my profession? I was at 
least independent of any one’s love, and of 
late years I have leaned entirely upon Neil’s 
affection—it was my all; and now that it 
is taken from me, I am fallen indeed.” 

Just then, and before I could venture any 
words of cold comfort, iittke May Barras 
came running in with a glad cry of, “Auntie, 
auntie, see, I have brought some violets to 
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you.” And Madge, with a low, sobbing 
moan, took the -child in her arms and held 
her close against her breast, while she still 
kept up the mournful wailing sound that 
was more sad than weeping would have 
been. May was frightened at last, and 
struggled to get down; Madge put her away 
on the instant, and turned to me with pas- 
sionate despair. 

“You see, I have not the power to hold 
the love even of a child: this baby, whom I 
have petted and caressed from day to day, 
cured of her lisp and loved—this pretty, 
pampered child turns from me. Perhaps, 
O, perhaps, if God had given a child to me 
it might have held Neil’s love for me. But 
no, no: I should not have prized a love like 
that; I wanted it all for myself. It would 
have been worthless to me unless won and 
kept for me by my own self.” 

The violets that May had brought in were 
lying scattered over the floor, and the child 
busied herself in picking them up, and, all 
unheeded by Madge and myself, ran from 
the room. 

I did my best to calm Madge, talked 
over with her the details of her next move- 
ment. It was all in vain that I tried to per- 
suade her to not leave Neil’s house. She 
cared nothing for what the gossipers around 
might say, and showed herself resolute and 
determined in the arrangements she had 
planned for herself. 

It was dusk before I started to go, and as 
I stood drawing on my gloves in the vesti- 
bule, Neil’s brother Maurice came in so 
quickly that he ran violently against me. 
Madge went back into the reception-room, 
and Maurice put both his hands upon my 
arms and asked: 

“What in the name of common sense is 
going on here? Mabel came hurrying home 
with a sorry story about Madge that we 
could understand nothing of, except that 
‘Auntie was crying,’ and squeezed her so that 
she hurt her; and when I was coming out a 
letter from Neil was brought to me that was 
more perplexing even than the child’s re- 
port. JVhat is it?” 

I sent him in to Madge; and, feeling that 
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it was not for me to witness their meeting, 
was about to go down the steps when Mau- 
rice came back and said earnestly : 

“Remember, Frank, that I shall stand by 
Madge whatever the trouble is. I love my 
brother, but Madge shall not be left alone; 
and the world must be shown that whatever 
fault there is does not rest with her.” 

“Then,” I said—“ then you will advise her 
about and act for her in the two or three 
small matters that I was to have attended to, 
will you?” 

“Yes, in everything. She must leave 
everything to me. But there will be nothing 
to do if Neil is really going abroad, as he 
writes me. Madge isto stay on here, and— 
But good by, I must go in and try to under- 
stand it all.” 

The next evening Maurice came to see 
me. 

“Madge is with us for the present,” he 
said, “‘although I had a hard fight to get 
her consent to such an arrangement. But 
it is better so for her and for us. She will 
have a chance to rest, and to make further 
plans for herself. We want her to stay 
there until Neil regains his reason, but she 
is bent upon going to New York, and pre- 
paring for singing in public next season. 
There is no use in arguing with her now, 
but we shall do all that we can by and by to 
persuade her to give up the notion.” 

“Tet her go,” I answered him—“let her 
go. Don’t you see that the woman must 
have some outlet for her pent-up, wounded 
love, pride, and passion? And what will help 
her so much as singing and working? Em- 
ploying all of her time in study and practice, 
she will not have to sit and brood over what 
has taken place. Let her go, and she will 
come out of this thing a thousand times 
stronger and better in every way. But you 
told me Neil was to go abroad; Madge did 
not speak of it: is it true?” 

“True? Yes.” Oh, if Neil could have 
heard the unspeakable scorn in his brother’s 
voice! “He did not say anything of where 
he was going in the letter he left for his 
wife; but he wrote me that he should sail 
for England at once, and that he had been 
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making his preparations for two or three 
days.” 

“For England?—because Mrs. Beldon is 
there, I suppose,” I broke in harshly. “The 
fool! I thank God that Harry is with his 
sister, for his influence will do something 
towards keeping these two foolish creatures 
apart.” 

I saw that this thought of Neil and Mrs. 
Beldon both being in England at the same 
time had not occurred to Maurice, for he 
turned a trifle red in the face, and moved 
uneasily in his chair. 

“But about Madge,” he said, at length. 
“T think that both the children are a com- 
fort to her, yet she clings most tenderly to 
my boy Neil, and I fancy it is because he 
is named for his uncle. What clinging, 
faithful creatures women are—some of 
them! I believe now that if her husband 
were to come back and treat her with the 
least show of love, she would pour out all 
the devotion of her heart upon him again, 
after the manner of the alabaster box of 
ointment that the woman poured upon the 
head of Jesus. My wife says that she can- 
not understand this loving fidelity Madge 
shows under the insult of Neil's leaving her, 
and I doubt if many women could. What 
do you think, Frank, about Neil’s returning? 
Will he come back to his wife repentant at 
the last, or not?” 

“IT do not know. I am not sure that I 
have given the matter much thought, and 
perhaps it does not concern me anyway. 
He has placed himself under a ban socially, 
and I should think that pride, if he has any 
left, would militate against his returning to 
his old home and associates. But I give 
him up now entirely as a problem that I 
cannot solve, and am quite ready to be told 
of any sort of freak on his part. Besides, 
Maurice, I do not allow my thoughts to 
dwell on the subject; I have my own bur- 
dens to carry, and they are wofully heavy 
ones. So I shut my heart as much against 
the troubles of other persons as possible. 
Selfishness, my friend, is the only sure en- 
trance to the roadway of ease.” 

“Then my brother must have found his 
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way into that pleasant path, and no doubt 
will kee» steadfast therein. I must be go- 
ing. Will you come over to the house with 
me, and see my wife and Madge? They will 
be glad to see you, I know; and you have 
neglected us a good deal of late. Come, 
it is a fine night for the walk.” 

“Thank you, not to-night; but I will call 
to-morrow morning instead, if you please.” 

So Maurice went away, and the next 
morning I found myself at the foot of the 
stairs leading up to his front door. I en- 
tered the pleasant house, and was shown 
straight into the morning-room, where Mrs. 
Barras and Madge were sitting with the two 
children playing near them. The little 
Mabel found her way speedily into my lap, 
and looked anxiously through my pockets 
in quest of the chocolate drops that I had 
been accustomed to keep on hand during 
our stay in the country the summer before. 

“Why, Uncle Frank, you haven’t any 
candy now! Didn’t you bring any at all?” 

“No, pet, I forgot the candy this time; 
but I will send it up in the afternoon for 
you and Neil both.” 

“But that isn’t vow, Uncle Frank. I 
like my good things right off, but we always 
have to wait for those; it’s only the bad 
things that come all at once, and lots of 
them, too.” 

“Don’t you mind her, Uncle Frank,” 
little Neil interrupted; “don’t mind _ her, 
she’s always grumbling. Uncle Neil used 
to give her a dollar every week just for 
chocolate-creams, and she wasn’t satisfied 
then. What made Uncle Neil go away, 
Auntie Madge?” 

“He went because he wanted to, Neil. 
You ought not to find fault with Mabel, for 
she always shares her candy with you; and 
you know how fond you are of chocolate- 
creams, dear.” Madge gave no vocal evi- 
dence of the strain that was upon her. 
“Yes, Mabel, we do have to wait for the 
good things sometimes—we grown persons 
as well as you children. But we are all the 
better for waiting, I have no doubt, and 
think how much more we enjoy the pleasant- 
nesses when they come. Besides, are you 
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not a little ungrateful to Uncle Frank since 
he has promised that you shall have the 
sweets by and by?” 

The child put her arms about my neck 
and whispered the inquiry: “‘Am I, Uncle 
Frank? I didn’t mean to be, if you'll read/y 
and /rudy send Peter up with them this af- 
ternoon.” And then she left me to go to 
her aunt, upon whose lap she crept, cud- 
dling against her breast, while the boy Neil 
stood beside the chair smoothing Mrs. Bar- 
ras’s cheek, and now and then stooping to 
whisper some loving words into her ear. 

I staid only a little longer, and Madge, 
as she bade me good by, said: “I shall 
leave for New York in a few days now, 
Frank, but will let you know as soon as I 
have decided on the day. Maurice has 
kindly offered to go on with me and leave 
me at Mrs. Jaquith’s house. And, by the 
way, Mrs. Jaquith has telegraphed me to 
come there at once, and that letters from 
both her and Adam are on the way. So I 
am quite free to go to her, you see.” 

When I reached home, I found a letter 
from Harry. There were descriptions of 
persons and things, of English society and 
general outside gossip. ‘Then he went on to 
say: 

‘**T played here in London last night, and with 
good success. Everything passed off delightfully, 
my nerves were well under control, and the audi- 
ence (which was an exceptionally cultivated and fa- 
mous one) was good enough to be pleased—enough 
even to satisfy me. Beulah seems well and happy, 
although she is leading a somewhat quiet and re- 
tired life. She worries unnecessarily over my Jack 
of health, and devotes much more time to careful at- 
tention to my real or imaginary wants than she does 
to her own enjoyment. She says that she does not 
like English society, and makes Hugh’s rather recent 
death an excuse for refusing invitations, of which we 
have an absurd amount. 

** Write to me at once, and tell me all about Neil 
Barras and his wife. Remember that you cannot 
tell me too much: every little movement on his 
part or hers will be of interest tome. Do not con- 
ceal anything, out of fear that I shall be pained. 
Tell me a, 

‘*T have just picked up a book with the autograph 
of rare Ben Jonson on the title-page, and you shall 
have the small, antique volume if you will come af- 
ter it, or if you will be very good and send me the 
first copy of your new book. I inclose a pen that 
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Dickens is said to have used, which, with your fen- 
chant for such things, will, I know, be of value to 
you. 

‘* Adieu. We go next week into the English coun- 
try. I play twice more before we leave London, 
Write to me, and concerning everything.” 


I sat down at once and wrote a long let- 
ter full of detail, and with a careful account 
of all that had happened since he went 
away, and added: 

** As Neil Barras when he left his wife sailed for 
England, you will doubtless have seen him long 
before this reaches you, and I know that all will be 
well while you are there to face him with your dis- 
approval of his action. It seems strange for me, as 
an outsider, to be so much mixed up with the affair, 
and I should be glad to be well out of it. But Neil 
was once my dearest friend, and my feeble heart 
leans pathetically towards him even now. Madge I 
pity, and would help if I could; but there my hands 
arebound. You, my dear boy, have a large share in 
the stock of my affections, and your sister and her 
connection with this upheaval in the Barras family I 
am naturally interested in because of you, of them, 
and of Mrs. Beldon. So how can I withdraw my- 
self from the party trouble ? 

‘*T cannot, as things are now, go to Europe, 
although I want the book you promised me. But 
perhaps I can earn it by my long letter, and an early 
copy of the novel of mine you asked for, and which 
will be issued very soon.” 


I was still sitting over my dinner-table 
when Madge came in, and throwing off her 
silken wrap, sat down opposite me. 

“T could not talk freely and openly with 
you this morning, so came over for a bit 
of conversation this evening, Frank; and 
now that I am here, I do not know what to 
say. ‘The two letters Mrs. Jaquith promised 
me came directly after you left, and they 
were very warm-hearted and loving. Mr. 
Jaquith offers to come on for me—isn’t it 
thoughtful in him ?—but I think that Maurice 
might perhaps feel hurt, after he has ten- 
dered his own company as my escort; and 
he has been so kind and attentive—both he 
and his wife—in every way, that, aside from 
my personal preference to having him take 
me on, I should not like to decline the very 
brotherly offer in order to accept this from 
Mr. Jaquith. 

“Do you know, I seem to be burning up 
with an excited desire to get back to my 
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old public life, and, as I have always prac- 
ticed conscientiously and regularly, I think 
it will not be hard to regain my old vocal 
standard. See how frivolous I am! I 
seem to have put everything away from me 
but my work. I have never sung in public 
in this country, and, as a natural sequence, 
want to succeed here. I held a very good 
place as a singer in Europe, but was held 
back somewhat then by my invalid mother; 
and now that I am quite free and have only 
my own health and study to look after, am 
full of hope for my future as a concert- 
singer.” 

“You will succeed, of course, Madge,” I 
answered her. “How could you fail with 
your ability and all you have to spur you on 
to achievement? I want to be at the first 
concert you give, and you must let me sup- 
ply your roses for that occasion. £7 passant, 
you may be cramped for money—I speak 
plainly, as an old and privileged friend; 
You would not hesitate to ask me for money, 
would you? I should be happy to be your 
banker, or to do anything that would make 
your road easier. Tell me truly, will you 
honestly let me know if I can be of the 
least use to you? Will you promise to treat 
me as a brother, and let me do for you just 
those things that a brother would and could 
do? Answer me honestly.” 

“Yes, Frank, I promise you this readily 
enough. It will be a great deal to me to 
know that I can depend upon you, and turn 
to you always. Maurice kindly (a cold 
word to use for such affectionate thoughtful- 
ness) offered me the use of his purse, and 
I found that in order to avoid touching my 
husband’s money I must borrow from some 
one, so I took Maurice at his word, after 
he and his dear wife had urged the ac- 
ceptance of the offer upon me, and made 
me feel as if it would be a favor to them. 
“But I only éorrewed, mind you, and 
would not have taken the check if they had 
not finally consented to my repaying it. I 
want to be as independent as my unhappy 
situation will permit. But Iam more than 
grateful to you for your kindness; and, al- 
though my heart will not let me tell you 
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how deeply grateful I am, you will believe 
and understand, I am sure, that I am none 
the less appreciative.” 

“T understand. When will you start for 
New York?” Madge had risen to go, and 
was drawing her circular about her. ‘‘What 
day and at what hour? I may at least go 
down to see you off.” 

“T shall go to-morrow; but, forgive me, 
you had better not come to the train. Just 
now while my heart is sore it pains me to 
have you near when I am doing that which 
Neil’s going away forces me to do; and leav- 
ing Boston, notwithstanding I am anxious- 
most nervously anxious—to begin my work, 
is a trial to me. I wil) write to you from 
New York, and you shall hear all that I ac- 
complish or think of attempting.” She laid 
her hand on mine. ‘“ You will forgive this in 
me, will you not? I have lost a little of 
my old self, and am very selfish and bitter 
at times. Again, forgive me, and be the 
same true friend and helper always that you 
have been in the past to Neil and me. 

“Good by; and if you think of me at 
all, let it be leniently and with a gracious 
overlooking of my faults. Once more, good 
by.” 

She went out and got into Maurice’s car- 
riage, which was waiting at the door, and 
drove off; while I—I went back to my lone- 
ly study, and if a tear or two rolled down my 
cheeks, was it from childishness or some- 
thing more blamable? 


CHAPTER X. 


‘* In thy long, lonely times, poor aching heart, 
When days are slow, and silent nights are sad, 
Take cheer, weak heart, remember and be glad, 

For some one loved thee. 


**God knows thy days are desolate, poor heart ! 
As thou dost sit alone, and dumbly wait 
For what comes not, or comes, alas! too late ; 
But some one loved thee.” 


**You will like to hear that Mrs. Barras is study- 
ing diligently and practicing with a good deal of 
verve and interest. I only fear that she will do too 
much, and break down during the summer. Pro- 
fessor Batise pronounces himself delighted with her 
voice, and promises her all sorts of pleasant successes. 
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She signed a contract yesterday that will carry her 
through the season without any great care to herself, 
and we, as you will be, are very glad for her. We 
are enjoying her visit exceedingly, and it makes my 
mother’s daily life, with such a charming companion, 
extremely pleasant ; she never tires of hearing Mrs. 
Barras sing, and we form a very happy family. 

‘*T have taken it into my head to sail for Europe 
next week, and am sorry not to see you before I go. 
But I cannot get to Boston, and scarcely dare ask 
you to come on here, for you must be busy over that 
new book, which I should like to read on my voyage 
across. If you have any message to send to Harry, 
let me have it, as I shall in all probability see him 
soon after landing.” 


This is an extract from a letter that I re- 
ceived from Adam Jaquith one June morn- 
ing, and I had a quiet smile to myself in 
thinking that he and Neil would be likely to 
meet in Mrs. Beldon’s parlor. 

I sent a uniquely bound copy of my book 
to Harry; and, though I could have very 
well gone to New York to see Adam before 
he sailed, restrained the impulse, remember- 
ing the words with which Madge had parted 
from me. 

Maurice and his wife had left for their 
summer home in Ellenwood, and although 
they brought their heaviest batteries of per- 
suasion to bear upon me in the way of 
accompanying them, I had stood out against 
the varied and attractive inducements, and 
had decided to remain in Boston through 
the summer. For, after all, the dear old 
city wears its most gracious smiles and 
puts on its most becoming robes during the 
warm weather. ‘To be sure, one’s friends— 
or the larger part of them—go away and 
leave him desolate socially. But, if he 
chooses, there are many things he can 
accomplish with less effort than in the win- 
ter. For the merry birds chirp outside the 
study windows, and the sudden showers of 
rain are sweet and eloquent in acity. Then 
the street bands come and quarter them- 
selves beneath the window, and the lively 
strains of operatic airs, or the melodious 
and well-timed air of a waltz, pours into the 
room, bearing its own welcome on its throb- 
bing chords. 

Surely some of these things give a delight 
almost equal to that we find in the country 
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or at the seaside; and all the while we can 
pursue an uninterrupted routine of study, for 
the libraries are open and have fewer visit- 
ors, and therefore give us what we are apt 
to sometimes lose in the crowded social 
season. 

Besides, at that time I needed work— 
active, toilsome, mental occupation—that 
would fill my mind and drive other and ab- 
sorbing thoughts out of it, and, too, quiet 
my fitful nerves. 

And the summer passed by—the brilliant, 
blue-eyed summer, breathing as she went 
warm, perfumed breaths over all humanity ; 
while her languorous grace left traces of its 
sensuous beauty everywhere; color, fra- 
grance, and melody combined to fill the 
senses with all they could desire in their 
separate ways. 

Letters came regularly from Harry, and 
finally one that was a surprise to me. 


‘*We are at Etretat, as you see by the dating of 
this letter; and it is gay enough here, but tiresome. 
For women have nothing to do but dress and flirt 
and promenade, and both my sister and myself find 
it very wearying. “ Beulah mingles so little with 
society people now that the sight of this constant 
gayety annoys her. But she is not in good health, 
and the physicians ordered her here to stay until she 
regains her strength. 

‘* We were at Monte Carlo last week, and whom 
do you think came to callupon us? Adam Jaquith ! 
He has followed us sedulously ever since, and is a 
constant attendant upon my sister. I find him fine 
and gentlemanly; he is as good to me as though I 
were a child whom he felt it incumbent upon him to 
pet because of the infant’s physical frailty, although 
I am really stronger than when we left London. 
Mr. Barras, after three decided snubs, took the hint 
and left us at Paris. _I did not see him to speak 
with until the day he went away, then he called and 
sent up his card to me with a penciled request that 
I would consent to see him. We hada spirited con- 
test; he was obstinate and I was obdurate, and we 
told each other an unlimited and unqualified amount 
of truth. At length he got very angry and de- 
parted. 

‘* The best thing about our small battle was that 
we were in my sister’s parlor, and she—being in the 
next room—had an uninterrupted hearing of the 
whole, much to her enjoyment. 

**You—I am very open with you—would hardly 
recognize my sister by her manner since we left 
America. There is a great change in her somehow, 
and she has acquired an astonishing amount of dig- 
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nity and reserve that I cannot in honesty attribute 
entirely to Hugh’s death. 

**T shall play here once in the parlors of the 
hotel, and we are to leave in two or three weeks for 
Vienna and Berlin. I wrote you fully of my con- 
certs at Paris, did I not? The audience were de- 
lightful, and have raised much hope in me for good 
fortune at Berlin and elsewhere. I do not know 
whether we shall get into Hungary or not; it will 
depend largely upon Beulah. She is not fond of 
life in Germany or Hungary, although I would not 
have you think that she is morose and uncompanion- 
able. She is devoted to me, and seems to care for 
nothing outside of my physical wants and progress 
in music. Here comes Jaquith again, and I must 
close, as I promised my sister to appear on the scene 
always when he comes to call.” 


Singularly enough, with the next Europe- 
an mail came a brief note from Neil. 

**I donot datg my letter nor give you an address, 
as I have no wish to hear from Boston. I see by 
American papers that my wife is to sing upon the 
stage next season, and under her married name. 
What business has she to dothis? I provided am- 
ple means for her support, and it is an insult to my 
honor and husbandly courtesy that she does such a 
thing. What will those who know me think? Natu- 
rally, that I have left her with no tangible way of 
living except by her labors. You may tell her what 
I think of this, and also that if she will take another 
name, or drop mine and use the one she bore when I 
married her, I will make no trouble for her in the 
matter.” 


I was amused, notwithstanding my indig- 
nation, noticing that he said he did not want 
to hear from Soston, and I wondered how 
he would like to hear from New Yoré. 

Saying to myself, “I carry no more mes- 
sages from man to wife, and never again in- 
terfere in this matter,” I thrust the sheet of 
thin, foreign paper into the blaze of the alco- 
hol lamp on my cigar-stand, and watched 
the letter burst into flame and drop in ash- 
es, that the breeze, coming through an open 
window, scattered lightly on the floor. And 
then I began work again; and the days— 
some bright and sunny, fragrant with flowers 
and cheered by pleasant companionship; 
others dark with rain and trembling with 
* thunder-bursts—passed by so quickly I could 
not realize that they were flying from me to 
never come back; and so lightly departing 
they left hardly a trace of their presence on 
my life. 
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In the early autumn (that was almost like 
summer) a letter from Madge brought me 
tickets to the first concert she was to give, 
and I went on at once. I reached New 
York the day before that of the concert, and 
made a call upon Mrs. Jaquith in the morn- 
ing. I did not know whether I should see 
Mrs. Barras or not, but after Mrs. Jaquith 
had been alone with me for a half-hour (dur- 
ing which I resolutely refrained from asking 
anything whatever concerning her guest), the 
door opened, and Madge came into the 
room. She had changed somewhat, her face 
was thinner than usual, and even the Jacque- 
minot roses on her corsage gave no color to 
her cheeks. But the cold, repellant manner 
that came to her when Neil first went away 
had given place to the old cordial grace, 
coupled, it may be, with a bit more of re- 
serve than I had observed when I first met 
her. She was elated with the prospect of 
her concert, and we three talked much of 
her music. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jaquith, “it has been a 
great comfort to have Mrs. Barras here with 
me, for I have had the benefit and pleasure 
of her rehearsing, and I am so carried away 
by music that very often I have forgotten to 
worry and distress myself over Adam (for I 
generally am in a nervous state of excitabil- 
ity until I hear that he has landed on the 
other side). We mothers are foolish women, 
Mr. Eldridge, and that is why it is a conso- 
lation to have Mrs. Barras here as a sort of 
daughter.” 

‘“*I could not have been much of a conso- 
lation, Mrs. Jaquith,” said Madge, as she 
trifled with the lace and bows of ribbon on 
her morning dress; “for I have been a very 
selfish guest, and have confined myself 
almost wholly to practicing the scales in 
the morning for a couple of hours or so, 
and occupying the same length of time in 
the afternoon with concert-pieces. But I 
have been faithful to my duty, have I not, 
god-mother?” and she turned towards Mrs. 
Jaquith. 

“You certainly have, my child, and it has 
done you good in many ways; shat I am 
sure of.” 
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Madge got up from her chair and crossed 
the room, the pale cashmere and white lace 
of her dress rubbing my boots as she passed. 
I left my chair and followed her. 

“What kind of roses shall I have sent up 
to you, please, for the concert, Madge?— 
shall they be red or white or yellow?” 

“ Souvenirs, if you will be so kind, Frank. 
I love their delicate color and perfume, and 
perhaps the word ‘souvenir’ may have some- 
thing to do with my fondness for them, 
although my remembrances are not all as 
sweet as the roses are. And I wanted to 
ask if you knew anything of Neil’s where- 
abouts. Is he in Europe? and is Mrs. 
Beldon there ?” 

“T had a note from Neil a while ago—an 
ungracious sort of note, that was neither 
dated nor headed in any way. He is still in 
Europe, but not with Mrs. Beldon, for she 
has snubbed him and sent him off.” 

“Tmpossible !” 


[CONTINUED IN 
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“Not only possible, but true. Mrs. Bel- 
don will not let him approach her again. 
You may feel satisfied concerning that. 
She is a widow now, and does not look at 
things as she did when Hugh Beldon was 
alive. She has had much real goodness be- 
neath the frivolity and careless air she has 
borne, I do not doubt.” 

“Oh, but she took Neil away from me— 
my husband, my all; I can never forget that 
in her.” 

“My dear”—Mrs. Jaquith put her arms 
around the waist of the younger woman— 
“you have exerted yourself too much; be- 
sides, it is time you began practice. Mr. 
Eldridge will excuse you, I know.” 

So I returned the old-timed courtesy that 
Mrs. Jaquith made, and pressed the hand 
Madge held out; then I passed from the 
house, not to see Mrs. Barras again until 
the night of her appearance as a public 
singer. 

James Berry Bensel. 
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SUNSHINE FOUND. 


THE wind with keen intention hies 


From whitening sea 


to darkening land; 


A whispering crest of brown spray flies 
From every somber dune of sand. 


I leave the fog-enveloped shore, 
To look for land where sunlight beams; 


The rolling cloud 


divides before, 


And lets the sunshine through in streams 
That gild the dusty road ahead; 


And lo! like charm 


and change in dreamis, 


The gloom behind is rosy red; 
The very mist that chilled me¥so 
Reflects the cheery afterglow. 
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Wirn what vividness the imagination 
dwells on the terrible pictures that have 
been drawn of the sufferings of the Donner 
party, as the eye rests on a few rude cabins 
near the shores of Donner Lake, in a narrow 
valley low down on the eastern slope of the 
Sierras! We can only form a very inade- 
quate conception, however, of the difficul- 
ties of that route over the icy mountain 
barriers when, to-day, seated in the comfort- 
able cars of the Central Pacific, we are 
whirled in a few hours from the neighbor- 
hood of the Donner tragedy to luxurious 
cities and a land of summer at the foot of 
the mountain’s western declivity. A truer 
estimate of these difficulties may be ob- 
tained by a horseback ride over another of 
the routes of pioneer immigration, which 
traverses a region of the Sierras that has 
since remained in its almost primitive track- 
lessness—the old Lassen trail. 

The old pioneer guide and explorer, Peter 
Lassen—by birth a Dane, by occupation a 
blacksmith—came to our country in his 
twenty-ninth year, and after staying a few 
months in eastern cities, moved West and 
settled in Missouri. In the spring of 1839, 
when he had lived there about ten years, he 
started to cross the Rocky Mountains, and 
after the usual vicissitudes, arrived in Octo- 
ber of the same year at the Dalles. He win- 
tered in Oregon, and then came thence by 
water to California, where in 1842 we find 
him possessor of a band of mules, and ranch- 
ing his stock near by, while he worked at 
his trade for Captain Sutter. 

In the summer of 1843, while still em- 
ployed thus, Lassen, with General John Bid- 
well and James Bruheim, pursued a party of 
emigrants on their way to Oregon, to recover 
some stolen animals. They overtook them 
near Red Bluff, after a journey along the Sac- 
ramento, which gave them an opportunity to 
see the rich alluvial character of the country. 
Pleased with the region, Lassen applied, on 
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THE OLD LASSEN TRAIL. 

his return, to Governor Micheltorena for a 
grant of land near the mouth of Deer Creek ; 
this he obtained, and early the following 
spring built thereon a fort, the first white 
settlement in California north of Marysville. 
This grant, now the possession of ex-Gov- 
ernor Stanford, soon became the best known 
and most important point in northern Cal- 
ifornia. It was here Fremont recruited his 
party for several months in the spring of 
1846, before starting for Oregon. It was to 
this place, too, that Lieutenant Gillespie 
came a few days later, with the letter of se- 
cret instructions from our Government to 
Fremont; and he was hence conducted by 
Lassen to the camp of the “Pathfinder,” 
which they reached on the night of an at- 
tack by the Modocs. In obedience to this 


message, Fremont returned to California ; 
and so was begun that course of events 


which gave the State to our Government. 

In 1848, after the discovery of gold, wish- 
ing probably to divert a portion of the immi- 
gration to his place from the usual route by 
the way of the Humboldt and Truckee 
rivers, Lassen with one companion started 
to lay out a new road into the upper end of 
the Sacramento Valley. They reached the 
Humboldt, and induced a party with twelve 
wagons to try the new route. But instead 
of turning off near Rabbit Hole Springs and 
going through Honey Lake Valley, as they 
should have done, the party followed an 
earlier road that went to Oregon, as far as 
the head waters of Pitt River, and thence 
down a divide in the mountains until they 
struck their proper course near the Big 
Meadows in Plumas County, where, unable 
to proceed farther, they stopped to recruit 
their stock and supplies. Here they were 
overtaken by a party of Oregonians on their 
way to the gold-fields, and with their aid all 
reached Lassen’s ranch late in the autumn 
in safety. In 1849-50 a large part of the 
immigration took this route, and many who 
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came late in the fall had a sad experience 
in the snow which blocked the mountain 
passes. One party was snowed in without 
provisions, and a government relief party 
was hurriedly sent to its assistance when 
word of its precarious condition reached the 
valley. They found the emigrants in the 
snow on Pitt River, out of food and suffer- 
ing with the scurvy; and on the rst of 
December fifty families were brought into 
Lassen’s ranch, much of the latter part of 
their journey having been through a blind- 
ing snow-storm. With the generosity of the 
true frontiersman, Lassen invited them to 
slay and eat of his flocks, and recruit their 
exhausted animals in his pastures, and as- 
sisted them in every way in his power, know- 
ing well they could make no reparation. His 
conduct contrasted pleasantly with that of 
some others, who unscrupulously fleeced the 
travel-worn new-comers by almost every de- 
vice in their power short of a more honor- 
able, open highway robbery. 

Says the late History of Plumas, Lassen, 
and Sierra Counties: “The experience of 
those who had departed from the regular trail 
in 1849 to try Lassen’s road became generally 
known in the State; and two or three years 
later, when many Californians were returning 
again to this State, having gone home for 
their families, it was almost as much as a 
man’s life was worth to endeavor to seduce 
emigrants from the old route and attempt 
any of the new passes and cut-offs.” 

The writer has often traveled Lassen’s old 
trail. Leaving the Sacramento Valley on the 
south side of Mill Creek, it leads up the 
crest of a long, ascending ridge or spur of 
volcanic formation. During the tertiary 
period, these mountains poured forth from 
volcano and fissure a deluge of molten lava 
and volcanic mud. In flood after flood, 
filling every depression, it poured through 
gorge and defile, and spreading over the 
western slope, formed one vast inclined 
plane, extending from north of Battle Creek 
to Feather River. Torrent and glacier have 
since scored this throughout with a venation 
of dark, deep cahons and ravines, so that 
to-day it presents a succession of brown, 
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bare, rugged ridges, shallow of soil, strewn 
with irregular lava fragments, and bearing a 
scanty growth of gnarled and twisted digger- 
pines, oaks, and chaparral, that have a lichen- 
like appearance and seem in perfect harmony 
with their surroundings. Consistent through- 
out, nature has toned all in dull, monotonous 
colors. The crimson is like iron rust, and 
the green is as though clouded with dust. 
There are, however, certain elements of 
picturesqueness. Along the water-courses 
grow lighter, brighter cotton-woods and balm- 
of-Gileads corded with convolvulus, and we 
often see crag, tree, and vine beautifully twist- 
ed together. Dusty and destitute of water in 
summer, and miry and storm-swept during 
the rainy season, these hills are yet, in the 
awakening spring, the dreamer’s paradise. 
Then the sky is of the divinest blue, the 
weather is warm and pleasant, and the air 
is soft, with a peculiar and subtle influence 
toward languor. ‘The trees are all in leaf, 
every bush is covered with flowers, and 
every plant is in bloom. This, however, is 
the winter pasture of thousands of sheep, 
and the weather-stained hovels of the herd- 
ers are the only human habitations seen 
along the route. 

Some twenty years ago, several citizens of 
Tehama made an attempt at constructing a 
wagon road here. ‘They were unsuccessful 
in opening the way to travel, and nothing 
has since been done in that direction. 
Except for the work then done, however, 
this lower portion of the trail would be for 
wheeled vehicles absolutely impassable. As 
it is, only hunting parties ever travel it with 
wagons, and they never attempt going thus 
farther than to Steep Hollow—a rough, 
rocky place, where one feels a thrill of dan- 
ger as he rides along on a sure-footed horse. 
The ridge is, notwithstanding, well adapted 
for constructing, at a small expense, a good 
road of easy, uninterrupted ascent. Water, 
however, would be scarce through the sum- 
mer season, for there are only three or four 
small brackish springs available between the 
valley and pine timber. 

Scattered along the way, one sees first a 
strap or band of iron, next a wagon-axle or 
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tire, and finally the remains of entire wagons 
—mute reminders that the journey here was, 
for those travel-wearied land-mariners, no 
holiday excursion. Not so sad these, how- 
ever, as the small circle of stones at Ten- 
mile Hollow that marks the last resting 
place of one whom death overtook just, it 
must have seemed, as he was on the brink 
of the realization of his golden hopes. 

A few years since, this whole region was 
the hunting-ground of the Mill Creek or 
Nosea tribe of Indians. They built their 
wickiups by every spring and stream, and 
their evening fires glared within every hab- 
itable cavern. Doubtless, the warriors fan- 
cied their tribe the most numerous, thieving, 
blood-thirsty, and redoubtable on earth, and 
the Mohalies hushed their papooses with 
thrilling strains on this inspiring theme. 
But a strange race trailed down this ridge, 
and settled in the valley below. 





**Between the white man and the red 
There lies no neutral, half-way ground.” 


Wrong begets wrong, and vengeance calls 
down vengeance; steel is not less hard when 
tempered, polished, and sharpened; nor was 
the white men’s conduct in their dealings to- 
gether ever more lenient than their red broth- 
ers. Of course the pale faces’ herds would 
wander into these fastnesses, and nothing 
more likely than that the red man should kill 
and eat of them. Such depredations passed 
The mustering, the sur- 


not unpunished. 
prise, the fray, and the triumph but give zest 
to the stirring life of the border, and the rifle 
ever meted to these savages swift retaliation. 
It could not be otherwise than that the inno- 


cent suffered with the guilty. In return, 
the Mill Creeks, instigated partly by the 
worst Indians of other tribes, and at times 
no doubt by renegade whites, made raids 
along the borders of the valley, burning 
houses and ravishing, murdering, and muti- 
lating women and children. After such 
inroads, Hi. Good, Sandy Young, and a few 
kindred spirits would track them to these 
wilds, often sleeping hid amid crags and 
bushes by day, and looking for their fires at 
night, until, with the morning light, the 
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rifle’s report and the leaden bullet gave first 
intimation of danger to the Indians. At 
one time Good destroyed sixty scalps which 
he had taken in these various expeditions. 
It was long unsafe for any but armed parties 
to travel through their country, and occasion- 
ally some solitary traveler who attempted to 
pass over this trail would never be heard of 
again. 

The once numerous tribe is now almost 
extinct. For years past, only at intervals 
have hunters and stock-men caught glimpses 
of some unkempt, half-naked, beast-like 
creatures hiding like wild animals from their 
approach. About a year ago, on several 
different occasions, two or three of these 
Indians at a time came to the home of Mr. 
Turner, on a tributary branch of the Ante- 
lope. Two young squaws first came, who 
seemed to explain by signs that they had left 
the Indians because one had killed a babe 
of the eldest girl lest its cries should dis- 
cover them to the whites. Many kindly 
disposed persons sent these girls clothing 
and provisions. Others afterwards came in. 
They showed their camp in a rough, unfre- 
quented part of the cafon, and it seemed 
they desired peaceable intercourse with the 
whites. Some reckless fellows who lived in 
these hills, learning all this, armed them- 
selves and attempted to surprise them in 
their home. Failing in this, they set fire to 
their really comfortable quarters, and these, 
with their utensils, bedding, and winter 
store of wild oats, acorns, etc., were all con- 
sumed. Seeing no Indians, the bravoes 
fired a fusillade at surrounding rocks and 
bushes, and retired, says one, ‘‘all covered 
with glory.” 

The two squaws at Mr. Turner’s, on at- 
tempting to rejoin their people shortly af- 
terwards, were tracked by some of the same 
men to a cave and captured; after being 
held captive some time they were taken to 
Red Bluff. The authorities there provided 
them with a prison cell over one night, and 
in the morning turned them loose to “shift” 
for themselves. The younger, a mere girl, 
died a few months after. The other, we be- 
lieve, is now om a government reservation. 


t 
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A few months since, a ragged, dirty, half- 
clad, very old man and woman, scarred and 
crippled and bent with age, their heads cov- 
ered with sunburnt clay and their faces 

smeared with tar, along with two other 

) younger men of somewhat similar appear- 
ance, came to Buck’s Flat, and after uneasily 
staying a few hours, stole away. These are 
the last of the Mill Creeks. They had with 
them no weapons, and they understood no 
English. They gave a small sum of money 
to the proprietor of the place, and although 
apparently regarding the whites with suspi- 
cion, seemed friendly in all their intentions. 

A retributive fate scarcely less complete 
than this tribe’s has been that of their old- 
time foes, nearly all of whom have met 
deaths by violence. 

It was at one time a popular belief that 
this tribe had a large treasure somewhere 
secreted in these hills. As it was their cus- 
tom, however, to burn or bury everything 
of value owned by the deceased along the 
with the body, this could never have been 
true. Indeed, Good and a comrade once 
found three twenty-dollar gold pieces in the 
ashes of one of their funeral pyres. 

Several of the old smoke-stained caverns 
once inhabited by the Indians are within 
sight of our course. Lying in one of these— 
the dark, overhanging rock coated above with 
smoke, a bed of bone-strewn dirt and ashes 
for the floor, a screen of trees and bushes in 
front, and Nature lowering dark, wild, un- 
tilled around—one lets fancy fly to the 
heart of Asia, and picture there, away back 
in time, a simian group similarly surrounded, 
clustering, half-pleased, half-terrified, around 
the warmth of a blazing pile of fagots 
which they had in some way succeeded for 
the first time in kindling; and there, we sur- 
mise, began to differentiate the ape and man. 

Eighteen miles of dreary foot-hill travel, 
and the soil deepens, the stunted trees give 
place to a larger and more attractive growth, 
and the spirit gives a bound of exhilaration 
which seems shared even by the brutes as 
we shortly enter the belt of coniferous trees 
which cover these mountains in one great 
continuous wood. One who has never vis- 
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ited these forests gathers from description 
but a vague conception of their beauty, 
strength, and grandeur. Magnificent shafts 
six and eight feet thick, towering often two or 
three hundred feet in perfect symmetry, and 
decked with delicate, dark-hued drapery, in- 
terspersed with tall oaks, form a cool, deep, 
and silent grove. Just within the skirts of 
the pine timber is the humble abode of an 
old hunter, one of the companions of Hi. 
Good. ‘The view from the cabin is inspir- 
ing. One looks over wrinkled ridges and 
craggy gorges, the valley with its belts of 
timber and breadth of plain, and the long 
line of the round-topped Coast Range, from 
snow-mantled Shasta in the north to far 
beyond the jagged peaks of the Marysville 
buttes in the south—the whole landscape 
outspread like an enormous chart. 

Let a man come from the ways of settled 
life and the sight of “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” of the poor losing all independent 
thought or higher feeling, and of the rich 
craving for more gain until “only the ledger 
lives,” and then breathe this pure air fragrant 
with the breath of the pines, and drink of 
these cool and shaded springs that seem the 
realization of that fount in search of which 
Ponce de Leon threaded the miasmatic 
canebrakes of Florida in vain; let him listen 
to the birds and running waters, the rifle 
ringing through the cliff-hung forest glades, 
and the wind in the pines; let him watch the 
heaps of cloud that mold themselves to the 
shape of the mountains they rest on, or float 
like ships on a deep sea of sky, the vapor 
curtains that trail refreshing showers, and 
the storm-dragons that creep up the cafons; 
let him see the sun set and evening creep 
weirdly up out of the abysses until night and 
darkness reign, and only the black silhouette 
of a sleeping world is faintly outlined on a 
tintless sky, until at length the moon rises 
above snow-marbled mountain ranks, and 
streams through leafy arches, pine colon- 
nades, and rocky galleries down upon silvery 
reaches of water—a wild, transmuting luster ; 
—and he will cease to wonder that man is a 
born hunter and gravitates to this careless 
life of nature and freedom. 
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A mile beyond the cabin, in a hollow near 
Burnt Corral, are two old boat-gunwales that 
Lassen had hewn out, and close by, the re- 
mains of an old emigrant wagon. ‘The rap- 
ping of the woodpecker, the sharp cry of 
the jay, and the mournful note of the dove 
are now the only sounds to break the still- 
ness of the woods. Along the ridge above 
here are often jutting ledges of shelly rock 
(phonolite), looking somewhat like slate but 
without the fine lamination ; these are ap- 
parently of an earlier formation than most of 
the hills below. The rims, or edges, mark- 
ing the successive stages of the later lava 
floods now form long lines of castellated 
ledges along the sides of the cafons, corre- 
sponding in height and inclination along op- 
posite walls, and broken and cut entirely 
through by the side ravines. 

Here truly is ‘‘Nature’s volcanic amphi- 
theater.” Piled in close juxtaposition are 


many varieties of igneous rock, in one place 
appearing firm and like granite, in another 
porous and like slag from a furnace; here a 
slightly cemented bed of ashes, mud, and 


scoria, and there a hard conglomeration of 
lava-imbedded fragments of older rocks. 
Now crystalline and columnar, and again 
viscid or wax-like, often metamorphic, grad- 
uating by insensible degrees into one an- 
other, and varying endlessly in color and 
superposition, they present here a fine field 
for the study of this branch of geology, and 
for much careful scientific examination. 
Throughout this section, north of Butte 
Creek and its tributaries, no gold mines that 
pay for the working appear to have yet been 
discovered. The bottoms of the cafions in 
most places are not yet worn through the 
layer of lava, and where they are, generally 
only sandstone has been reached. Now, it 
is well known to geologists that the quartz 
veins of California never come up through 
either sandstone or lava. It is further known 
that placer mines are only found over those 
surfaces where there are quartz outcroppings, 
except in locations to which gold has been 
washed by river channels sometimes now 
extinct. Thus, while the cahon of Butte 
Creek next to the Sacramento Valley is only 
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through the volcanic rocks down to an un- 
derlying stratum of sandstone, higher up it 
is through slate and other rocks of the pe- 
riod of quartz veins, the outcroppings of 
which thereabouts abound. From this high- 
er and earlier formation the gold has been 
carried over the sandstone by the rivers of 
the present period and of a period preceding 
the lava, and deposited by the sorting power 
of water in their channels. I am somewhat 
extensively acquainted with the water basins 
of Deer Creek, Mill Creek, and Battle Creek, 
and where the lava blanket of the country 
has been cut through, the top of ancient 
hills destitute of any old river-beds usually 
appears to have been reached. ‘Towards 
the sources of these streams I have never 
seen any quartz outcroppings dearing gold, 
and not one well-defined lead has ever been 
thereabout discovered. Gold collects so 
that in all new mining districts almost fabu- 
lous sums are at first obtained. And surely, 
in a country like this, so cut up by ravines, 
if gold were present there would at least be 
some in the channels; yet here localities are 
scarce where any “prospects” can be found, 
not to speak of extensive diggings worth the 
working; and the wonder is, that if they ex- 
ist here in a district so accessible, those 
“dragons of the prime,” the old miners, 
should have left them so long undiscovered. 
Still, parties are frequently endeavoring to 
create mining excitements in these localities, 
since it is one of the respectable pursuits of 
citizens of our country to involve eastern or 
other capital in schemes for the opening of 
worthless mines—all for the purpose, no 
doubt, that the successful schemers may 
ennoble their characters by resisting every 
temptation thereby presented to fatten and 
enrich themselves on the spoil. This is one 
of the modes of mining on which our courts 
have never placed an injunction, and there 
is no efficient moral tone to censure it. We 
forget that our State everywhere offers open- 
ings for the profitable employment of labor 
and capital, and that such proceedings will 
eventually discourage investment in honest 
enterprise. The public often knowingly 
countenances and furthers these operations, 
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usually from some such consideration as 
that it is only outside capital that will thus 
become distributed in their neighborhood, 
and that it is better that ninety-nine of these 
victimizing schemes should be successful 
than that one legitimate industry should 
suffer. It is trite to speak of the excitement 
of mining; that it possesses the fascination 
without the evil of gambling; that it is a spe- 
cies of lottery in which tickets are bought to 
draw on the earth’s hidden treasures, and 
the like. We will presume, too, every per- 
son’s money is his own to invest as he pleas- 
es; but our eastern brothers and English 
cousins may rest assured that in stock-job- 
bing operations the dice are always loaded. 
The Deer Creek mines in the cafon of 
that name are two or three miles from Burnt 
Corral. Here an ancient ridge, or perhaps 
rather a succession of ridges, of slate, run- 
ning about parallel with the general course 
of the present mountain chain, has been 
crossed by the trough of the cafion. Quartz 
seams and decomposed quartz are found to 
some extent here, and several beds of gravel 
project from beneath the volcanic rock, In 
one mining excavation here the lava plate 
has been undermined and its edge broken 
off in blocks as large as a cabin. Below the 
slate ridges, the creek flows a short distance 
over a bed of sandstone, and then continues 
again over the lava until it reaches the val- 
ley. Above, it is uninterruptedly over lava 
to the very source. Here a Boston com- 
pany has constructed ten or twelve miles of 
road to connect with the Humboldt road. 
They have built a water-power sawmill, and 
sawed lumber and constructed nearly four 
miles of flume to bring the waters of Deer 
Creek on to the mines. The flume is six 
feet wide by four high, and winds through 
one of the roughest portions of the cafon. 
Now it runs in the cool shadow of rocks and 
trees, and now is carried above their tops. 
In one place it crosses a ravine one hundred 
and fifty feet above its bed. In another it 
rounds a crag overhanging the torrent boil 
ing two hundred feet below; while above, a 
precipitous ascent of bare cliffs and ¢a/us of 
nearly a thousand feet is crowned by a long, 
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black, perpendicular ledge of columnar ba- 
salt two or three hundred feet high. At the 
head of the flume, between two lava ledges, 
not more than forty feet apart, a very sub- 
stantial dam, perhaps twenty feet high, has 
been constructed across the stream. Above 
this dam, in a dark setting of rocks, is a little 
clear, placid, gem-like mirror of water. The 
work all seems done in good faith, and much 
method is shown throughout. It is a ques- 
tion whether the mines warrant being opened 
in this manner. But were the cafon located 
in the lavaless East, it would as a tourists’ re- 
sort outrival Niagara or the White Mountains. 

Very beautiful are the mountain waters. 
Conifers, mountain-maple, balm -of-Gilead, 
wild nutmeg, bayou, black and live oak, 
commingle, and with huge crags form a 
lordly avenue for the wildly winding stream 
below. This, cold, clear, and capricious, 
with a thousand lights and shadows, now 
moves dreamily along beneath mossy ledges 
and green gloom of wood, with circling pool 
and eddy, and now dashes off among rocks 
and bowlders—a fierce, white, tumultuous 
torrent. Everywhere, too, rills hid by ferns 
and rushes come stealing in like baby Un- 
dines. 

Along the trail above Burnt Corral, the 
forests grow denser, and our horses’ foot- 
steps are muffled by mountain carpet and a 
cushion of pine leaves. There is at times 
something peculiarly mournful in wandering 
alone in these silent woods. I know not 
whether it is the stillness broken only by the 
calls of the wild creatures, or the vastness 
and unchangeableness of nature in contrast 
with the ephemeral littleness of man, or 
the associations of the past; perhaps it is 
only the pain that always tinges our most in- 
tense pleasures—the ominous misgiving that 
the happy moments are going fast and never 
will return. 

The ridge is for the most part narrower 
than some others that have already been 
nearly stripped of timber. There are here, 
however, no bald, chemisal summits rising 
above the forest zone, as elsewhere, but all is 
wooded to the very peak with the finest 
of timber. Many excellent sawmill sites 
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abound, but I have been told the Sierra 
Flume and Lumber Company have secured 
titles to the most desirable. We pass suc- 
cessively Bluff Camp, The Narrows, and 
Lost Camp, about a mile between each, and 
count the remains of four entire wagons 
beside the way, within a distance of as many 
miles. At Lost Camp, in 1849, a Mr. Bur- 
rows and wife, and one other man, doubtful 
of their way, left their outfit in camp while 
they went ahead to find the route. Return- 
ing, they found the Indians had visited the 
camp and robbed them of their little all. 
Taking their tracks in the snow, they followed 
them into Deer Creek cafion and killed two, 
not only recovering their own provisions, but 
capturing more. How the savages probably 
looked on this may be inferred from an ob- 
servation once made to me by a Big Meadow 
Indian. He said that, while the members of 
a train that in an early day were encamped 
near the big springs in that valley were all 
out fishing, a kinsman of his, passing the 
wagons, saw a plate of biscuits and took a 
few. Some of the members of the train, 
shortly after returning and missing them, 
followed and shot the Indian; and he pa- 
thetically concluded, “It was a pretty small 
thing to killa man for—just for taking a lit- 
tle bread.” Yet, although the Indians could 
not know it, in both instances doubtless that 
little was well-nigh their all. 

Apropos of the appellation “ Lost” —it has 
been bestowed upon more than one locality 
along the route, as Lost Corral, Lost Creek, 
and so on, each recurringly suggestive of 
that hideous terror that shadowed the way. 
To immigrants delayed by the circuitous 
course until after the winter storms had 
commenced, the mountain passes were at 
times a veiled wilderness of wooded ridges. 
Sun, moon, and surrounding landmarks were 
shut out by a mottled screen that dropped 
a white folding over brush, rocks, fallen tim- 
ber, and all the markings of their then miry 
course; and the snow-cumbered forest be- 
came an intricate maze, overspreading oozy 
marshes, rough ridges, and wild ravines that 
lay between them and the El Dorado of their 
hopes—the valley of the Sacramento, I was 
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myself once so bewildered here in a winter 
storm, that after wandering in a circle until 
I came upon my own tracks, I took them 
for those of some other traveler until long 
and careful scrutiny showed my mistake. 

Lassen once narrowly escaped being hung 
by emigrants for leading them astray. Many 
versions are given of this story. It appears 
that when he went out to meet the emi- 
grants, he passed through Big Meadows, but 
did not see the valley of Mountain Meadows. 
On his return, he discovered this valley, 
mistook it for Big Meadows, and turned west, 
which would have been the proper course 
from Big Meadows; and thus he became 
utterly lost in the region of the Black Buttes. 
Suspecting him of treachery, the emigrants 
placed him under guard. They had even 
run two wagons together so that their 
tongues were raised, like the letter A with- 
out its cross, thus forming a rude gallows; 
but fortunately proceedings were here stayed 
by the return of two of the party who had 
been exploring the country, and who re- 
ported having seen the Big Meadows from 
a neighboring elevation. 

In some five miles’ travel from Lost 
Camp, at an elevation of about six thousand 
feet, we reach the summit. The ascent 
is so gradual that a stranger might be un- 
able to tell where the crest was passed. 
The trail winds at times along the verge of 
Mill Creek Cajfion, and again is deep hid- 
den in timbered flats and hollows. Some 
old blazes, sticks set occasionally against the 
trunks of trees, a few small piles of rocks, 
and the broken parts of old emigrant wagons 
placed so as to attract attention, are the 
only markings of the path. For the first 
time along the trail, we have from the sum- 
mit a magnificent view of the dark form of 
Mt. Lassen, that, flecked with great patches 
of eternal snow, towers above a billowy sea 
of surrounding mountains in cold and silent 
sublimity. 

Most savages avoid wintry peaks, and 
look upon them with a kind of mystery and 
dread. In a sort of vague way they, like 
the Greeks, relegate to the cloud-capped 
pinnacles the habitation of their god. And 
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do not mountain wilds and barrens retain a. 


sway over enlightened man also? The Ti- 
tanic forces, here more than elsewhere dis- 
played, inspire a terror and a sense of 
nature’s peculiar indifference here to human 
welfare or suffering. Yet it is not merely 
terror, but a sublimer awe, that the moun- 
tains inspire in him; on the silent summits 
still linger the footprints of Deity—not in 
rock or snow, but in the beauty, grandeur, 
and eternity there enthroned. There with 
his poets he stands, “‘enrapt, transfused,” 
until the mighty vision outrolled, though 
still visible, vanishes, and he bows to the 
invisible alone. The mountains and the 
unmeasurable enter the soul and abide 
there. Intuition may be simply an inability 
to understand but the one view; our best 
knowledge of the existence of a God may be 
our utter powerlessness to conceive how all 
beauty and order and our conscious selves 
sprang into being except through his agen- 
cy. Yet, reflecting on the terrible convul- 
sions through which these glorious mountains 
have been ultimately wrought out, it seems 
easier to discern something like a parallel 
toward a higher destiny of our race; and 
often amid the sentinel peaks a more subtle 
influence “whispers to the worlds of space, 
in the deep night, that all is well.” 

About the summit a great variety of trap- 
pean rocks are noticed, phonolite, perhaps, 
being predominant; but this gives place, 
some six miles farther along, to a ridge of 
volcanic ash and cinders. The eastern slope 
is nO more precipitous than that on the west. 
The trail leads along a terrace of the ridge 
dividing Mill Creek and Deer Creek, on the 
side next the latter. It crosses a succession 
of flat ridges and ravines with sparkling 
streams. Many excellent sawmill sites 
abound. The time cannot be far distant 
when long “V” flumes will carry lumber 
through the mountain gorges from here to 
the valley, and the noise of the lumber 
manufactories will resound throughout these 
woods. We pass several little grassy spots, 
and twelve miles from the summit reach 
Deer Creek Meadows, the property of the 
Sierra Flume and Lumber Company. 

VoL. IT.—6. 
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Here a really romantic valley, with fresh 
grassy meads pleasantly diversified with 
clumps of tamarack, balm-of-Gilead, and 
quaking aspen, and encircled by deep ever- 
green forests, nestles in the embrace of the 


snowy mountains. Deer Creek forks in the 
lower part, and the branches wind through 
the valley, their banks fringed with sedge 
and willows, and their waters alive with 
trout. ‘The early emigrants here encamped 
and mowed hay to feed their stock on their 
journey across the summit. Their old wag- 
on-tracks over the sward are still plainly 
visible. An old log cabin is the only hab- 
itation of the place. 

It is customary with stock-men to range 
their flocks and herds in the Sacramento 
Valley and along the foothills during the 
winter, and to drive them into the mountains 
for summer pasturage. In some little valley 
they build a cabin, stable, and corral, and 
fence a small pasture for their work-horses ; 
and here, with rifle and fishing-tackle, and a 
few magazines, sensational journals, and 
some local paper for reading matter, they 
lounge the summer away, occasionally mois- 
tening their crust of existence by “ getting 
on a tear” at some country groggery. 

A passable wagon road leads from here to 
the Big Meadows, fourteen miles distant. 
This follows the old Lassen trail only part 
of the way, but both cross a volcanic table 
made up of a series of flat, heavily timbered 
ridges, and lead into that valley. 

The Big Meadows form one of the most 
delightful valleys throughout the Sierra 
Nevada range of mountains. It is situated 
along the west branch of the north fork of 
Feather River, has an elevation of four 
thousand five hundred feet, and is about 
twenty miles in length by four or five in 
breadth. The chief industry is dairying, 
and here are some of the best dairy farms in 
California. It is also one of the favorite 
pleasure resorts of our State, and is visited 
every summer by large numbers of people 
who come for health and for the many ad- 
vantages the neighborhood affords for recre- 
ation. A local climate has here vouchsafed 
throughout the long, hot, hazy, and sickly 
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summer of the lower valleys a season soft, 
balmy, and healthy, like the pleasantest 
part of spring; and a richer largess of 
colors is given to the fields and foliage. 
Monotones are an excellent foil in music, 
but they soon tire. Yet we must account 
in part for the lively charm of these moun- 
tain valleys, with their pied meadows and 
deciduous vegetation, by concluding that 
the evergreens are the monotones in this 
grand refrain of nature. The conifers have 
nevertheless a vast range, many varieties, 
and manifold adaptations: now 
about the temperate middle zone in noble 
polystyles stately and beautiful; then, in 
sheltered higher localities, crowding straight, 
tall, slender shafts into dense, damp cane- 
brakes ; again, at still greater altitudes, cling- 
ing scattered over the bleak mountain sides, 
with rock-grasping roots and uncouth, blast- 
wrenched trunks and branches; and at last, 
on the edge of vegetation, in little, dwarfed, 
running shrubs of centuries’ growth, they 
hide amid moss and lichens. 

The way the mountain valleys were formed 
is apparent. They are always along some 
stream, so situated as to arrest part of the 
material brought from the highlands above. 
The lake beneath impending cliffs, the lake- 
let with surrounding interval of marsh and 
meadow, and the meadow-marsh represent 
three different stages in their growth. 

Several wagon roads enter the Big Mead- 
ows from different parts of the Sacramento 
Valley, and as many more leave it for vari- 
ous points in the mountains beyond. One 
of these very nearly follows Lassen’s old 
route from Pitt River; but as my intention 
was only to view the abandoned portion of 
this trail, I will stop here. 

I may glance, however, at the differences 
the trail might have made in the early devel- 
opment of the State. ‘To do so the more 
readily, I shall again refer to the history be- 
fore mentioned. In 1852 Cyrus Noble laid 
out a new route connecting with this near 
the Big Meadows, thence leading through 
the pass called after him, crossing Honey 
Lake Valley, and connecting again with the 
Old Lassen or Oregon trail at Black Rock. 
He induced a small party of emigrants to 
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try this route, and clearly demonstrated that 
it possessed superior advantages in the mat- 
ter of feed and water, as well as being short- 
er than any other. For a number of years 
thereafter, the road was traveled quite exten- 
sively. Had Lassen followed this route 
instead of the circuitous one by Pitt River, 
and thus its advantages been shown at that 
time instead of the disadvantages of the 
long, difficult trail he selected, the great bulk 
of overland travel to California would have 
passed this way instead of following the 
Truckee and Carson trails; and a consider- 
able town must have sprung up somewhere 
near where Vina now stands. “As it was, 
however, the experience of those who 
trusted themselves to the Lassen road in 
1849 had the effect of throwing all so-called 
cut-offs into disfavor, and the great tide of 
immigration still surged along the old trails.” 
In 1853, the War Department sent out sev- 
eral exploring expeditions to examine the 
various routes across the continent, for the 
purpose of ascertaining which was the most 
feasible for a transcontinental railroad. 
One of these, under Lieutenant E. G. Beck- 
with, in 1854, passed down the Lassen trail, 
and his report, embodying his observations 
and conclusions, was submitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of War, and is to be found 
in the “Pacific Railroad Reports, Volume 
2.” When the railroad was built the inter- 
ests of invested capital dictated that it 
should be another route than this; and 
through the building by like interests of oth- 
er wagon roads, this soon came into disuse. 

But has the route a future? The great 
expense of keeping in repair the snow-sheds 
along the Central Pacific, which would to 
a great extent be obviated by a railroad 
through this pass, would seem to imply that 
such a road may eventually be built; while 
the comparatively small expense with which 
the old wagon road might be reopened and 
kept up, the great timber interests along the 
route that would be thus served, the advan- 
tages such a road would be to stock-men, 
and the far greater availability of this route 
than any other for winter communication 
across the mountains, all seem to reply in 


the affirmative. 
Oscar F. Martin 





WHY? 


“PLEASE, lady, would you let us pick 
some of them figs?” 

“What figs?” 

“Them what grows up on the hill long 
side of the creek.” 

“Figs?” Ethel Sherwood repeated inter- 
rogatively. “I did not know that there was 
an orchard on the creek.” 

“No, lady, ’tisn’t a orchard what I mean, 
only but two fig-trees as grows in the 
manzanita copse.” 

“Wait a moment.” And Ethel disap- 
peared into the adjoining room, reappearing, 
however, almost instantly with the requested 
permission. ‘Yes, child,” she said, “you 
are welcome to what fruit is there; but how 
did you happen to find these trees?” 

“We has seen them this long while, on 
our way to the village,” was the reply. 

“ Have you never picked any of this fruit?” 

“No, lady.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause they wasn’t ripe yet.” 

Ethel could not but laugh at this xazve 
confession—though at the same time she 
was impressed by the genuine honesty which 
the girl had manifested in asking for that 
which she might have had for the taking, 
and no one be the wiser. 

“Do you always pass by this house on 
your way to the village?” she asked. 

“No, lady; I follow long side of the creek 
most times.” 

“Then why did you come so far out of 
your way to-day?” 

‘’Cause I wanted to ask about them figs. 
They was ‘most ripe now.” 

Miss Sherwood studied the girl’s face curi- 
ously for a moment, then asked her name. 

“ Annette,” she answered simply. 

“ Annette what?” 

“Annette Klein.” 

“Are you German?” 

“Ves, lady. Leastways, the father is Ger- 
man, but the mother is French. But us 


doesn’t speak neither language, ‘cept some- - 
times.” 

“Who do you mean by us?” Ethel asked, 
smilingly. 

“The childrens,” was the answer. ‘‘There 
is eight.” 

“What do you speak?” 

“The English.” 

This was said with such an air of con- 
scious pride as to completely upset Ethel’s 
gravity. In spite of herself, she laughed 
outright-—-suppressing her merriment almost 
instantly, however, lest it might be miscon- 
strued by the object of it, who perchance 
was sensitive. A cursory glance into An- 
nette’s face relieved her apprehensions on 
this score ; for evidently her whole attention 
was elsewhere absorbed, judging from her 
eyes, which were riveted upon the piano. 
Unconsciously Ethel had been fingering the 
keys whilst talking, and now mechanically 
played a few bars of a familiar air, casu- 
ally watching the girl’s face the while: 
which afforded a curious study certainly, 
but one which baffled Miss Sherwood’s skill 
in reading the human face divine. Surprise, 
bewilderment, delight, were collectively and 
individually manifested in the girl’s counte- 
nance; but what had called forth these sev- 
eral expressions? Evidently her hand was 
the magnet. Was it the diamond on her 
finger which had attracted Annette’s atten- 
tion, possibly her cupidity? This supposi- 
tion was confirmed by her next remark. 

“Please, lady” —this in a tone of entreaty 
—‘may I touch it, just once?” 

Ethel was disappointed. But what could 
be the child’s motive in wanting to touch 
the stone? Sheassuredly was not so simple 
as to suppose that she could abstract it thus. 
She would see. So watching her narrowly, 
she extended her hand, resting it on the 
edge of the piano, and answered: 

“Ts 

What, then, was her surprise when An- 
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nette came forward, and with stiff precision 
arranged her brown, toil-stained fingers on 
the snowy keys. 

A moment’s pause, followed by a wailing 
discord, and the look of eager expectancy 
changed to one of ludicrous terror. 

“ Have I broke it? It didn’t sound not 
like that when you touched it.” 

Never had Ethel been more amused, but 
the child’s distress was so unfeigned that in- 
stead of yielding to the inclination to laugh, 
she hastened to reassure her by playing a 
simple melody, which had the effect of sat- 
isfying her that she had done no damage. 
While the music continued, she stood as 
though spellbound; but when the strain died 
away, she exclaimed, with a look of piteous 
entreaty : 

** How does you do it, lady ? 
I do it?” 

Why, indeed? 
long an explanation; Ethel 
answer it by asking another. 

“Did you ever see a piano before, An- 
nette ?” 

“Ts that a piano?” 

** Yes.” 

“ The same thing what makes music in the 
Faterland ?” 

“The same thing. 

“No, lady, I never has seen one ’fore. 
Sometimes I has heard music in the village, 
but I was outside and they was in, and the 
music didn’t sound not the same like that at 
all.” 

“Ethel, sing for her,” Mrs. Sherwood 
called from the adjoining room, where sitting 
at the sewing-machine she had overheard 
the conversation between her daughter and 
the strange little visitor. 

“What shall I sing, mother?” 

“Something bright,” replied her mother. 
Ethel turned over the leaves of a music- 
book that lay on the stand by her side; but 
never had she found it so difficult to make a 
selection. One song was too sentimental, 
another too sad, a third too classical—all 
alike beyond the comprehension of the un- 
tutored listener, who was regarding her in 
grave silence. 


Why can’t 


The question involved too 
preferred to 
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At last she found one that suited her. 
“ The very thing!” she decided. A joyous 
prelude, followed by a burst of sunshine, 
which seemed to Annette to fill the whole 
room with its radiance. She knew not what 
was this “ Merry Zingara” about which the 
lady was singing, but she knew that it was 
something or somebody who spent all the 
long day in the greenwood with the birds 
and flowers ; and as she listened, somehow 
she too felt glad, as though a sunbeam had 
crept out of the Zingara’s life into her own, 
and the gladness showed itself in the blue 
eyes, which grew large with wonderment. 

“Thank you, lady,” she said, as the last 
note melted away as a bubble bursting in the 
air; “you sing more prettier nor the birds.” 
Such a tribute might ardent worshiper have 
offered at the shrine of the “‘ Swedish Night- 
ingale.” It brought a flush of pleasure into 
Ethel’s face; for the first time in her life she 
was at a loss for an answer. 

Annette could have staid there all day, 
feasting her eyes on the lady, she was so 
pretty—prettier even than Christina, prettier 
than any one she had ever seen; for all the 
people she knew, excepting Christina, had 
such a faded-out look, like the ugly calico 
dresses they wore. Whether this beauty 
lay in form or feature or dress, Annette did 
not know; but her gaze dwelt longest upon 
the last, seeing which, Ethel smilingly 
asked: 

“ What are you looking at now, Annette?” 

The girl heaved a great sigh as she an- 
swered: 

“ Please, lady, I was looking at your dress. 
I was thinking—” 

“Well,” said her hostess kindly, “of 
what were you thinking?” 

‘IT was thinking,” continued Annette, 
“that you must have another one more 
prettier still, cause you wouldn’t wear your 
Sunday dress on a work-day, and at home 
too, ’tisn’t likely.” 

Here was genuine pathos. Such logic 
could only have been acquired from actual 
experience. But of this the little reasoner was 
as utterly unconscious as of the fact that in 
her simple words she had betrayed how ut- 
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terly barren of the beautiful was her own 
work-a-day world. 

“Does this dress seem so very beautiful 
to you, child?” Ethel asked, glancing at the 
buff muslin, which with its simple adorn- 
ment—a bunch of scarlet geraniums worn at 
the belt—had elicited such a burst of un- 
equivocal admiration as had never been 
vouchsafed her most exquisite toilet by ac- 
complished courtier. 

“Yes, lady,” the child answered. “It 
makes me think of a corn field where pop- 
pies is growing.” 

“By Jove! That is not a bad simile!” 

With a smiling gesture Ethel waved 
aside the speaker, who had incautiously ad- 
vanced upon the scene from behind the cur- 
tain where he had been ensconced, an 
amused and interested auditor. It was too 
late. With the discovery of the gentleman’s 
presence, Annette lost all volubility. In- 
stantly she subsided into an awkward peas- 
ant, whose entire attention was directed to 
the most intricate and least graceful arrang- 
ment possible of her hands and feet. 

Spite of all Ethel’s efforts, she could not 
make her talk. ‘The girl evidently wished 
to effect her escape, but did not know how; 
and her interlocutor did not feel disposed to 
help her just yet. 

Suddenly a thought struck her. 

“ Annette, would you like a pretty dress?” 

“No, lady,” was the unexpected reply, 
spoken in a tone of stolid indifference. 

“Why not?” 

“’Cause the mother would give it to Chris- 
tina.” 

“Who is Christina? And why should the 
mother give to her what belongs to you?” 

“Christina is the sister what’s next to me. 
And when she came, the mother gave her 
my cradle, what the grandfather made with 
his own hands for me; and since then every- 
thing is no more mine, but Christina’s.” 

“But how was it when six other babies 
came ?” asked Ethel. 

“It didn’t make no difference to Chris- 
tina,” Annette answered, “‘’cause she was al- 
ways the most prettiest of all.” Here she 
interrupted herself, saying: “I must go, 
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lady, ‘cause there’s the cows to be milked 
and lots of more things to do’fore dark; and 
the days is never just long enough to do 
every bit what’s to be done.” 

“Very well, Annette. Stop in and see 
me the next time you come in to town. 
Meantime, take as many figs as you want.” 

“T thank you kindly, lady.” And not un- 
gracefully the girl bowed herself out. 

As the door closed behind her, Ralph 
Minturn said to his betrothed: 

“In the name of wonder, where did you 
pick that rara avis?” 

“You know as much about her as I do,” 
was the reply, “neither of us ever having laid 
eyes upon her until a few moments ago.” 

“Is she a neighbor of yours ?” 

“I suppose so; but really I forgot to ask 
her where she lives.” 

“That is unfortunate,” said Minturn; “for 
if the remaining seven prove as original as 
she, it would he a good scheme to call on 
‘the mother.’” ; 

“On what pretext, may I ask ?” 

“Q, anything,” laughingly answered he. 
“Sociability or charitability, if I may be 
allowed to use the expression.” 

Whereupon Ethel laughed in turn. “It 
is perfectly obvious, Ralph,” said she, “that 
you have never lived in Napa Valley, or 
you would not have offered either of the 
above suggestions. You may call on your 
butcher’s wife with impunity, provided he 
be a subject of Uncle Sam, born like your- 
self under the stars and stripes; but these 
Americanized foreigners resent, as impetti- 
nent condescension, a call from one between 
whom and themselves there exists no 
social equality. The same rule holds good 
with charitability, as you call it. The Fruit 
and Flower Mission would die here of 
inertia in less than a week. I will never 
forget my first experience with this class. 
During my Cousin Eva’s last illness she 
spoke very frequently of a motherless child 
who lived in the village. Her father was a 
day-laborer, whose irregular earnings scarce 
sufficed to keep his own body and soul to- 
gether, much less support a family of six 
babies, of whom Mina, who was just eleven, 
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was the eldest. Being the only girl, the en- 
tire charge of the household devolved upon 
her, which means that she was cook, house- 
keeper, nurse, seamstress, etc.—the etc. 
constituting no inconsiderable part of her 
duties. After Eva’s death I carried a num- 
ber of her dresses, as unostentatiously as 
possible, to Mina’s father, telling him whose 
they were and why I had brought them. 
The man not only refused them, but in- 
solently requested that henceforth I would 
keep my old clothes for beggars.” 

“Was your first experience your last as 
well?” Minturn asked, with some curiosity. 

“Yes and no,” was the ambiguous reply. 

“What do you mean by that?” he said. 

“That I changed my tactics, leaving the 
highways and byways to those who were 
possessed of more animal magnetism than 
has fallen to my share.” 

Her lover, looking into the soft brown 
eyes upraised to him, thought that whatever 
else might be lacking in her organization, it 
certainly was not animal magnetism. But 
he did not argue the point, returning instead 
to the original discussion. 

“Well,” said he, “since neither a card- 
case nor credentials from the Fruit and 
Flower Mission will gain us access into the 
bosom of Annette’s family, we will have re- 
course to stratagem. Iam aw fait at expe- 
dients.” 

“Yes?” said Ethel, questioningly. 

Whereupon he proceeded to unfold his 
scheme. 

“In the course of a morning ramble we'll 
follow ‘long side of the creek,’ ma belle, 
keeping a lookout on the mountain tops, 
where | shrewdly suspect is perched the 
eyrie which has turned out this strange 
bird.” 

“And then?” quoth Ethel. 

“And then,” reiterated Minturn, “as 
weary travelers, we will ask for a glass of 
water, after the approved fashion.” 

“Tt having been impossible to have 
quenched our thirst when ‘long side of the 
creek’! Fine expedient, Ralph! A_ few 
more such masterly strokes will make of 
you an accomplished diplomat.” 
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“Don’t be sarcastic, Ethel. Sarcasm is 
unbecoming to the gentler sex.” 

“How unfortunate!” Ethel gravely an- 
swered; “since in their hands only this 
valuable weapon can be preserved from 
rust and decay. Any more suggestions, 
Ralph?” 

“Yes: we'll substitute milk for water, un- 
less in accordance with the eternal fitness 
of things your ladyship may deem it expe- 
dient to milk the cows on the wayside.” 

A few days later the pair, duly equipped 
with gun and sketching materials, sauntered 
leisurely through the vineyard, stopping 
here and there to gather the tempting fruit; 
in substituting one delicious variety for 
another, they strewed their pathway with 
refuse which would have graced a royal 
banquet, or better yet, have fed a handful 
of the countless thousands to whom a sin- 
gle grape would have been a drop of nectar. 
But there was not a shadow in the pathway 
of these two, so richly endowed on this 
glorious autumn morning, to suggest to 
them that this bright world through which 


they were so joyously passing contained 
Everything, 
everywhere, as far as the eye could reach, 
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bespoke peace and plenty. ‘The golden 
stubble told of the garnered grain, as the 
emerald vineyard of the coming vintage. 
What wonder, then, that the gladness re- 
flected from hill and dale left its radiant 
impress on the faces of those whose lives, 
too, were rounding into completeness! And 
it was better so: yes, far better; for these 
moments of blissful ecstasy are rare, at best. 
Into some lives they come not at all. 
Why? God knows. 

With one accord they paused upon a 
thickly wooded knoll at the head of the 
caiion to look down upon the valley nestling 
lovingly in the arms of the Coast Range. 
Neither spoke the thoughts which came 
upon each “like a deep flood”: of what use? 
When heart speaks to heart, lips may well 
be silent. But as they turned their faces 
toward the creek, which lay at the foot of 
the knoll on the other side, Minturn put his 
arm around the beautiful girl, who in rapt 
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silence stood beside him, and imprinted 
upon her brow a kiss so solemn, so tender, 
as to bring into her eyes the tears that for 
pure joy had some moments since welled 
into her heart, and she turned her face from 
him that he might not see them fall. 

A few steps farther brought them upon 
the bank of the stream, when instantly the 
spell was broken which had held them in 
thrall. The dancing waters iaughed at sen- 
timent, and so now did Ethel. 

***Men may come and men may go, 
Sut I go on forever’ 
“ever, I go on forever—ever, I go on 
forever,” burst from her lips with merry glee, 
and she repeated the refrain until in laugh- 
ing protest Ralph said: 

‘Well, don’t, I implore you, unless you 
want me to represent the men who go.” 

“Ralph,” said she, suddenly breaking off 
in the middle of her song; “what do you 
say to following up the stream to-day to its 
head? I want you to see what an incom- 
parably beautiful spot it is up there, with its 
natural grotto festooned with mosses and 
lichens. ‘The banks on either side are over- 
grown with immense brakes; while in the 
center of the stream, a few feet removed 
from the grotto, is a bush of creamy and 
rose-tinted azalias. But come, what’s the 
use of describing to you what you can see 
for yourself?” 

“Come,” she repeated, with pretty impe- 
riousness, as Minturn, by way of answer, 
threw himself nonchalantly on the _leaf- 
strewn bank. 

“With pleasure, sweetheart, but not to- 
day.” And he stretched out his hand to 
draw her down by his side, an invitation 
which she completely ignored. 

“Why not to-day?” she said. 

“Come sit down by me and I will tell 
you. It isn’t comfortable for a man to have 
to look up to the woman to whom he is 
talking.” 

“Q, isn’t it? 
you will lead with me 

“T haven’t a doubt of it; but swear off in 
hot weather, won’t you? Take my advice: 
don’t mount your pedestal to-day, for it is 
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confoundedly hard to get down when once 
one is up.” 

As his lady-love secretly concurred in this 
opinion, she yielded the point while she 
could do it gracefully, and then, woman-like, 
covered her defeat by ignoring her conces- 
sion. 

“Why not to-day?” she repeated. 

Minturn took a cigar out of his pocket, 
lighted it, puffed a few wreaths of smoke 
into the air, and then answered: 

“Because—” 

“You are infringing on a copyright,” she 
protested. “Woman has secured the patent 
on that reason.” 

“Permit me to finish the sentence, my 
dear. I was about to say, because we came 
out in quest of the eyrie, and with your gra- 
cious permission, I propose to find it.” 

A cloud passed over Ethel’s face. 

“Ralph,” she said, “what is your object 
in seeking these people? What are they to 
you, or you to them, that you should intrude 
upon their privacy?” 

“To them,” he replied, “I am nothing, 
not evena name. ‘To me, they are material 
out of which I may chance to carve some- 
thing worthy of your acceptance.” 

Seeing Ethel’s puzzled expression, he said: 

“You do not understand me apparently?” 

“No.” 

“Listen, then,” and he fondly clasped in 
his the hand that wore his ring. “Though 
I have won in California the highest prize 
within man’s reach, I won it incidentally, for 
it was another object which brought me over 
the Sierra. I ama collector of curios, not 
antiques and fossils, to be labeled and locked 
away in a cabinet; nor yet of costly fazence, 
too valuable to be handled. But of living, 
breathing specimens—clippings, as it were, 
from human nature. Of these I have 
already gathered a most miscellaneous col- 
lection—jewels in the rough. Some day— 
not distant, I trust—I shall sort and classify 
my treasures. Many of them will doubtless 
be consigned to the waste-basket, but others 
I will polish with infinite care, and set them 
with all the skill I may.” 

Seeing that she understood him now, 
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he continued, in a somewhat less fanciful 
vein: “The rarest of these gems have come 
from your own Golden State, Ethel. This 
land is teeming with literary lore. This one 
little valley alone would produce countless 
treasure if one knew exactly how to reach it. 
Such a strange blending of nationalities, 
elsewhere opposed, of characters naturally 
diverse—of rich and poor, high and low—and 
such contrarieties withal, I have never else- 
where seen, and I have traveled through most 
of the civilized countries indicated on the 
map. Where else than in California could one 
stumble across a maiden, verging upon wo- 
manhood, I should judge, who, living within 
a few miles of a fashionable summer resort, 
had yet never seen a piano? One whocould 
rival a gentleman of the old school in pretty 
speeches, though murdering the Queen’s 
English in the shaping of them?” 

“But did you observe,” Ethel interrupted, 
“how exceedingly quaint was her manner of 
expressing herself? Her pronunciation was 
singularly pure. The foreign accent relieved 
the barbarous construction from a suspicion 
of coarseness.” 

“True,” assented Ralph; “ which incon- 
gruity only goes to substantiate my former 
assertion.” 

“ Tf you desire a picture of incongruities,” 
Ethel presently remarked, “I will furnish 
you with one shortly, which will provide you 
with more material than you can utilize in a 
lifetime. One day, the latter part of this 
month, the Vine-growers’ Association pur- 
pose giving a picnic, and father, as a mem- 
ber of the Association, has offered them for 
the occasion our grove, also the upper floor 
of the wine-cellar, which last will make a fine 
ball-room. The affair will undoubtedly bring 
together such a strange concourse of people 
as one does not often chance to see.” 

And so they talked on, gradually branch- 
ing off into generalities, topics foreign to 
themselves or their surroundings, though 
interwoven with such sweet personalities as 
would forever sanctify to those engaged 
therein the hour and place wherein the con- 
versation occurred. 

Hours later they reached their destination 
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—the little vine-covered, white-washed cot- 
tage, implanted, as Minturn had surmised, 
on the mountain side, though rather nearer 
the summit than he had either anticipated or 
desired. But for these additional steps he, 
at least, felt duly compensated when his 
companion innocently said: 

“TI would give anything for a glass of 
water!” 

“Why did you not quench your thirst 
when ‘long side of the creek’?” he asked 
with affected concern, a sally which provoked 
from his lady-love a merry laugh, that said 
more plainly than words, “Checkmated.” 
They had left the creek so long since that 
it looked to them now like a thread of silver. 

“T’ll wager that’s the most prettiest Chris- 
tina. Nor is she ugly, either, by George!” 
He pointed to a window overhung with a 
wild grape-vine, within which scarlet and 
gold framework stood at an ironing-table, 
with uprolled sleeves, a young girl of four- 
teen years or thereabouts, whose rosy cheeks, 
bright blue eyes, and long, flaxen braids 
bore unmistakable evidence of her German 
origin. 

“She is pretty,” Ethel assented, ‘“‘but en- 
tirely commonplace—no material worth col- 
lecting there, Ralph.” Further comment was 
interrupted by the approach of a woman of 
most pronounced aspect, whose every feature 
seemed to have been created merely as a 
foil to another; strong lines bringing into 
greater prominence the weaker parts. Her 
manner presented such an odd mixture of 
French vivacity and German stolidity as to 
baffle conjecture concerning her nationality 
—a matter not to be determined, either, 
by her speech. She accosted the strangers 
in a fators almost unintelligible to them— 
or to any one, in fact, who had not hailed 
from her own border-land; to any one 
else alike untranslatable and unpronounce- 
able. But if she could not speak English, 
she at least understood it; for she conducted 
her guests to the living-room, which seemed 
to be at once parlor, kitchen, and nursery, 
and ministered to their needs with such 
cordial alacrity as would have done honor 
to a Southern planter. 
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Ethel evinced a little embarrassment un- 
der the staring scrutiny of what seemed to 
her an infinite number of eyes, for from 
every door and window and out of every 
corner started up as_if by magic tow-haired 
children. But Ralph, nothing daunted— 
with the well-bred ease that never under 
any possible circumstance deserted him— 
talked to “the mother,” who answered him 
for the most part by signs, which, however, 
went far towards interpreting a language 
that was neither French nor German nor 
yet English, but which had in it enough of 
each to become gradually intelligible to her 
visitors. 

He told her of her own dear native land, 
through which he had recently passed, and 
for which she still pined even as on that 
day, now sixteen years gone by, when she, a 
bride, had helped her husband to plant the 
first stake in these western mountains, which 
had ever since been their home. And as 
he talked, the tears streamed down the 
weather-stained face, and the faded, toil- 
dimmed eye grew bright again with a luster 
so new and strange that the children crept 
nearer and yet nearer to gaze with open- 
mouthed astonishment at the unwonted 
spectacle. 

And still the stranger talked on, now and 
then interrupting himself to ask the name 
of one or another of the little girls who, 
clustering around the mother, eyed him 
askance. The sudden cessation of ham- 
mering, which in an adjoining shed had 
until now kept time to his voice, caused 
Minturn to look in the direction from 
whence the sound had proceeded. In the 
open doorway stood Annette—the same, and 
yet transformed. ‘The little pinched face, 
tanned a dull, ugly brown, was the identical 
one which he had watched so curiously from 
behind the curtain, only it looked darker 
yet by contrast with Christina’s fresh com- 
plexion. But the hair! Whence came all 
that wealth of beautiful hair? He remem- 
bered now she had worn a sun-bonnet, and 
so had hidden it. What a glorious color it 
was—unmistakably red, but of a shade to 
have plunged even Titian in despair, because 
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of the utter impossibility of catching just 
that indefinable tint. The pins which had 
fastened it had, unperceived, slipped out as 
she bent over her work, and the waving 
masses now fell over her like a mantle, 
almost covering the tiny form that seemed 
years younger than the face to which it be- 
longed. 

He looked at Ethel. She caught the 
glance and answered it by another. Then 
involuntarily they both turned their eyes 
again upon the figure in the doorway. And 
it was because of this ved hair that “every- 
thing is no more mine, but Christina’s,” in 
contrast with whose flaxen locks Annette was 
virtually the “ugly duckling”; though not 
so to the little ones to whom she was—well, 
she was Annette, and that meant everything, 
as was apparent to the visitors already; for 
the instant her presence among them was 
observed, they flocked around her like bees 
about a flowering madrojia, asking eagerly 
in stage whispers, “Is’t the bu’ful lady, 
Annette? Is the prince come?” The low- 
spoken reply was lost, as also the whispered 
though animated discussion which followed. 
But of the latter the subject, at least, was 
not hard to conjecture, for with a nod of 
assent to the importunate children Annette 
noiselessly approached Ethel—bare feet fall 
as lightly on carpetless boards as sandaled 
ones on velvet—saying shyly: 

“Will you sing, lady, for the mother and 
the childrens?” 

Ethel could not refuse such a request, 
but she wished that Annette had not made 
it. For some unaccountable reason she felt 
ridiculously nervous at the mere thought of 
singing before this uncultured audience, 
whose only standard of comparison was the 
birds. 

She turned to Ralph. 

‘‘What shall I sing?” she said, in a low, 
tremulous voice. 

He smiled at her visible nervousness, but 
otherwise did not notice it. ‘Then, after a 
moment’s consideration, he suggested : 

“La Marseillaise.” 

She sang it, and with such effect as nei- 
ther of them had anticipated. 
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The first lines awakened in the French 
woman’s memory but an indistinct impres- 
sion—a vague reminiscence of something 
pertaining to a past which time and the 
stern realities of the present had faded into a 
dream. But when the rich, melodious voice 
of the singer swelled into the grand chorus— 

** Aux armes, citoyens 
Formez vos bataillons ! ”— 
the mist cleared. No German stolidity now. 
She sprang to her feet, and with wildest en- 
thusiasm piped in with her shrill, unmusical 
voice: 

“ Marchons, marchons” — beating time 
the while with hands and feet. And then the 
children began to clap too, not because, like 
“the mother,” they were fired by patriotism, 
but simply because the mother clapped; and 
the applause was taken up with unabated 
zeal with each chorus, though the children 
more than once, in their frantic delight, in- 
troduced it into the middle of the verses, 
under the impression that the right moment 
had come—an interruption which did not 
disconcert Ethel, however; on the contrary, 
it afforded her such inspiration as she had 
never drawn from the complimentary hush 
of delighted connoisseurs. In this noisy 
glee all in the room participated save two: 
Annette, who stood with hands clasped and 
eyes uplifted to the face of the beautiful 
lady—an involuntary attitude of unconscious 
adoration; and Minturn, whose gaze was 
steadfastly fixed upon Annette. 

The evening shadows were fast enveloping 
the valley when they had made the descent 
of the mountain; but what a pleasant day it 
had been! 

After this there were frequent visits to the 
eyrie. It was not so very far, after all, when 
they did not tarry too long on the creek. 
And even if it were, they were amply repaid 
for the exertion by the unfeigned delight 
which these visits afforded—delight mani- 
fested by each individual member of the 
humble household. And no wonder: for 
mam ’selle sang such beautiful songs, and 
m’sieur told them wondrous tales—‘“ dream- 
stories,” Annette called them, because she said 
she could dream them over again in the day- 
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time, when she was making the grape-boxes. 
So she explained to him the meaning of the 
term which the children had adopted in con- 
tradistinction to those other stories which 
he told the mother. , 

““ Were you making grape-boxes the first 
time we came here ?” he asked. 

‘Yes, m’sieur.” And she led him into the 
shedand showed him how she bound together 
with strips of hide the rough boards. Strange 
work this fora girl, he mused; but she did not 
seem to realize it, so he said nothing. And 
after a time he became used to seeing a girl 
doing a man’s work, for in this household 
there were only girls. The father was a 
miner in an adjoining county, and only came 
home on Saturday nights. So the hoeing 
and plowing and pruning of the little vine- 
yard was done by those of the eight sisters 
who were old enough to gird on the heavy 
and unnatural harness; while the mother’s 
hands were more than full of the household 
and nursery cares incidental to such a large 
family. Nor was this all: the grapes had 
to be gathered and delivered down in the 
valley, whither Annette conveyed them ina 
rude sled of very insufficient capacity. And 
the vegetables and butter must be carried 
into the village, and the groceries received 
in exchange be transported up the moun- 
tain. ‘Then, moreover, there were the cows 
to be looked after, to say nothing of the 
horse, which, though an ugly, ungainly ani- 
mal, was their most valuable possession, be- 
cause the most indispensable. 

Ah! ye women who clamor for the right 
to do man’s work, try it in the open field, 
under the blazing sun or the biting frost of a 
Napa sky. And then, when your whole 
physical nature succumbs to the trial, seek 
the refuge of your womanhood, trusting that 
in incapacitating you from doing man’s labor, 
your Creator had other work for you, the 
plan of which may be revealed by the very 
civilization which has as yet but developed 
your mightyneeds. But these mountaineers 
had never heard of “woman suffrage,” and 
so worked on, alike indifferent to the tri- 
umph of having so far overcome female inca- 
pacity or the degradation of having been 
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forced into a sphere for which nature had 
not designed them; and besides, they were 
German peasants, therefore, without distinc- 
tion of sex, “‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” 

Most of the outdoor work fell upon An- 
nette, for Christina helped the mother in 
the house. She preferred to work under 
shelter, because it didn’t spoil her white skin, 
which would have been a pity, since it was 
so pretty. And really there was no need 
of her looking outside for work ; for what 
with the cooking and washing and tending 
babies, there was plenty to keep her busy 
all the time, and the mother too. ‘Truth to 
tell, she had not much time for idleness; 
seeing which the mother commended her, 
and wondered why Annette never found 
time to help in the house. 

M’sieur could have enlightened her on 
this subject; but he did not, for he had 
fallen into a habit lately of studying An- 
nette in silence, reserving his impressions for 
his own uses. And Annette herself? Well, 
she had never talked much, and now was 
only a little more silent and dreamy: that 
was all—a difference that passed unnoticed 
in a Babel of tongues. 


The day of the Viticultural picnic ar- 
rived. The grove, that yesterday one 
might have fancied the realm of satyr and 
wood-nymph, so mystical was the soughing 
of the pines in the surrounding silence, to- 
day presents a curious and fantastic specta- 
cle. Master and man, mistress and maid, 
Gentile and Jew—representatives not only 
from county and town, but indirectly from 
everywhere—all here met together in nature’s 
grand amphitheater, in glad accord, united 
for the nonce by one common bond. To- 
morrow matters will adjust themselves, when 
old and established relations must be re- 
sumed; but what of that? For to-day, at 
least, distinction betwixt the tiller of the 
soil and the owner thereof is swept away. 
Fragments of humanity, man and his fellow- 
man—all linked together by the delicate ten- 
drils of the vine into one common brother- 
hood. Too frail a thread this to bind together 
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such incongruous materials; but it will hold 
for to-day, and for a longer time one would 
not desire it. 

Leaning against a magnificent madrona, 
Minturn took in the details of this picture. 
Inadvertently his eye singled out Ethel, the 
suavity of whose manner did much toward 
reconciling elements naturally at variance. 
“How gracefully she adapts herself to the 
exigencies of any society into which she 
happens to be thrown!” he thought. At that 
moment she beckoned to him, and together 
they went into the wine-cellar, the upper 
floor of which had been arranged for danc- 
ing. ‘The huge tanks and casks had been 
removed to another floor, to await there the 
supplies so soon to be poured into them, 
leaving a clear space, broken only by the 
pillars, consisting of pine trunks, which sup- 
ported the arched roof of the vast building, 
the stone walls of which shut out the heated 
atmosphere, and made dancing as pleasant on 
this suffocating day as in December. The sun- 
shine crept in through the narrow windows, 
but it was tempered by the evergreens which 
hung in graceful festoons from every avail- 
able space, further decoration consisting of 
a truly magnificent display of bunting. Over 
foreign and native born waved alike the 
American flag. 

As Ethel was in demand, and he did not 
care to take part himself in the first dance 
now forming, Minturn took refuge in a win- 
dow-seat, whence he could obtain an excel- 
lent view of a scene whose every feature was 
interesting. He experienced as unfeigned 
delight in the conglomeration of color and 
costume as in the bits of glass which, when 
a boy, he had seen through a kaleidoscope. 
Had there been nothing else to have enjoyed, 
the costumes of the dancers would alone 
have afforded him infinite entertainment, 
presenting as they did such diversity of ma- 
terial and style as would set at rest forever 
any question which might by chance arise 
as to American independence—in point of 
dress. 

Here was Madame Le Monde from the 
White Sulphur, who, in daintiest Paris- 
ienne toilet, was discussing with Mr. X 
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a prominent county gentleman, the prod- 
uct of the vine, as the subject best adapted 
to the occasion if not to her capacity. 
And there, in a robe of many colors, was 
the village belle, doling out her favors with 
the caprice of a favored princess. Having 
finally made her selection of the gallant 
swains who beset her, she spread a hand- 
kerchief upon each of her own shoulders, 
whereupon her partner placed his hands, 
and vice versa, only in his case the handker- 
chiefs were omitted; and so they whirled 
out of Minturn’s sight, the world forgetting, 
though scarce by the world forgot. 

Their departure brought compensation, 
however, for within the range of his present 
vision was a young girl standing obviously 
alone, though in the midst of the gay throng. 
He left the window niche. 

“Are you enjoying yourself, Annette?” 
he said, as he gained her side. 

The girl started confusedly, hearing her 
name so unexpectedly spoken; but recover- 
ing herself almost immediately, she answered 
simply : 

“Yes, m’sieur.” But it was an enjoy- 
ment which few girls would have recognized 
as such. 

“Why aren’t you dancing?” he asked. 

“’Cause nobody did never ask me.” 

The unconscious emphasis on the pro- 
noun appealed irresistibly to m’sieur; but 
he hesitated a moment. Would his dancing 
with her expose the girl to remark. How 
absurd!—of course not. Anyhow, he could 
dance afterwards with Christina, and may be, 
some of the village giris. ‘That would make 
matters all right. So he said courteously: 

“Will you dance with me, Annette?” 

And without waiting for the reply, which 
he read in the half-frightened, half-longing 
look in her eyes, he put his arm around her 
waist, and before she had time to speak, was 
guiding her in and out among the dancers. 
Annette had never danced a step before in 
her life; but from her French mother she had 
inherited graceful agility, and her ear was 
strangely attuned to music—may be that 
was because she had learned to count the 
beats in every pulse of nature. But be that 
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as it may, long before the waltz ended, her 
step was in accord with her partner’s; and 
he, looking down into her face, now tinged 
with a faint color, was surprised to find her 
growing pretty. Was it due to the pale 
green muslin she wore? (Ethel’s gift, who, by 
the bye, had fortified Annette’s claim to it by 
giving one to Christina at the same time.) 
Possibly. But to whatever the change was 
attributable, it was manifest to more than 
one. To Annette’s surprise and bewilder- 
ment, she suddenly found herself a belle. A 
girl with whom the tall, handsome stranger 
had danced must be worth dancing with. So 
argued the village youths, and thereupon 
each begged to be allowed the same pleasure. 
Annette danced with one after another, but 
from first to last her face never lost its 
serious gravity, unless her eye chanced, as 
happened now and then, to meet Minturn’s, 
when the color deepened in her dark cheek 
and an unconscious smile wreathed the 
mouth. 

He saw this, and so did Ethel, who had 
also seen the dreamy expression in the girl’s 
eyes, and knew with woman’s unerring per- 
ception that the increasing prettiness was 
from within, not from without. And so 
when she could speak to her betrothed un- 
observed, she said to him: 

“Beware how you study that girl, Ralph, 
or you may find a broken heart among your 
curios.” 

He took her hand in his, and said: 

“Do you doubt my love for you, Ethel?” 

“No; Iwas not thinking of myself, but 
of Annette.” 

“Then do you doubt my honor as a gen- 
tleman?” 

“No,” she again replied; “but I do 
doubt your knowledge of woman nature.” 

He smiled reassuringly, and said, ‘You 
are a little goose to suppose that every wo- 
man will succumb to the same charm that 
attracted you, whatever that may be”; then 
in a more serious tone added, “I was not 
jesting, dear, when I told you that I was col- 
lecting curios. One day I hope to produce 
a sketch of Annette, which will be valuable 
as a character-study.” 
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Ethel was not half satisfied; but this was 
not the hour nor the place to discuss the 
question. So she merely answered, “I do 
not approve of such a study”; and she left 
him to his own cogitations. 

He did not ask Annette for another 
dance; but Annette had danced with him 
every time—by proxy. 

Ethel did not recur to the subject, either 
that day or afterwards. Neither did she ask 
where he spent those hours when he was 
not with her; for she could not spare as 
much time now for their long walks as for- 
merly. There were numberless matters re- 
quiring her personal supervision; she must 
leave nothing undone, for when she became 
Ralph Minturn’s wife she would enter upon 
a new world, between which and her present 
home stretched thousands of miles; and that 
hour was drawing very near at hand. 

And so again and again Ralph’s horse 
turned into the bridle-path leading from the 
White Sulphur, where he was staying, up the 
mountain side, where there was fine hunting 
he was told. And Annette dreamed over 
by day and by night the stories which he 
told her while she was at her work, which 
she never discontinued on his account. 
They were not such stories as he invented 
for the amusement of the children; those 
he told her were of real human beings, who 
had truly lived their lives. Sometimes he 
read to her from such authors as appealed 
most forcibly to her passionate love of 
the beautiful. One day he mechanically 
read aloud a passage which he thought en- 
tirely beyond her comprehension, and was 
astonished at her comment upon it, which 
though simple and quaint, yet betrayed a 
keen appreciation of the subject. He laid 
aside the book, and said half laughingly: 

“You ought to write a book yourself, 
Annette.” 

She looked up from the box into which 
she was picking grapes, and answered: 

“T couldn’t write a book, ’cause I don’t 
know just enough of the English; and then 
besides, I don’t think it would be just right.” 

“Why not?” he asked curiously. 

“Because,” she said, in her strange sim- 
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plicity, “the birds and the flowers and the 
clouds talk to me, not like they talk to 
other peoples, and I guess it’s for the reason 
why that they know I won’t tell what they 
tells me.” 

“How do you know that they do not tell 
other people the same thing?” he asked. 

“’Cause others don’t love them not half 
so well as me,” she answered. 

“But, Annette,” he said, wonderingly— 
this self-imposed bond of silence between 
nature and herself was such a very peculiar 
idea—“how do you know that nature ”—but 
he had to explain this more fully; she could 
not understand the abstract term—“‘the birds 
and flowers, I mean—do not want you to tell 
what they say?” 

She hesitated a little, then said: 

“Tf you was to tell me something you 
loved”—she meant a cherished thought— 
“and I was to tell it to Christina, and her 
laughed, would you want me to tell her an- 
other time? Anyhow ”—she interrupted her- 
self with a long-drawn sigh—“I wouldn’t 
want to.” 

Clearly Annette has been “casting pearls 
before swine,” and, wiser than most people, 
has profited by experience, mused her inter- 
rogator. After a while he said: 

“Will you tell me what all these things 
say to you. I do not think they will mind, 
for I love them, too, and so would not think 
of laughing.” 

“Yes,” she replied, after a slight pause, 
during which she looked into his face with 
a fixed intensity that disturbed him in spite 
of himself; “TI will tell you.” 

Ethel’s warning rung in his ears: “Be- 
ware how you study that girl, Ralph, or you ~ 
may find a broken heart among your curios.” 

“Pshaw!” he muttered to himself; “she 
is a mere child—too young to dream of such 
things.” Thus he stilled the wee small 
voice, while he fathomed yet deeper into this 
strange nature. He lifted the veil which 
divided the dual life of the girl before him, 
and penetrated into that mysterious other 
half—the inner consciousness which never 
before had been unlocked to human gaze. 
By means of the magical divining-rod, of 
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which he had in some way become pos- 
sessed, he brought to light the manifold 
treasure with which, by way of compensa- 
tion, nature had sought to indemnify the 
maiden for the exceeding paucity of other 
gifts. She unsuspectingly revealed to him 
the tender confidences of the birds and 
flowers and clouds, which, by the light of 
poetry, she transformed into music, art, and 
heaven—and he betrayed her trust; for he 
stole the “something she loved”—not to 
laugh at it himself, but to scatter it broad- 
cast over a cold, realistic world. 

He wondered, as he rode away, why an 
All-wise Creator should have sown such 
precious seed in a soil which could produce 
no fruit. Why he should have placed a 
creature in such close communion with 
nature, and yet deny to her the gift, or rath- 
er the enlightenment, necessary for the elu- 
cidation of her mysterious voice. For the 
same reason, probably, that he plants rare 
flowers in hidden nooks, allowing them to 
bud and blossom and die unperceived by 
man, whose sordid nature might perchance 


be ennobled by their purifying influence. 
And why this? 


“She is as sweet and undefiled,” he 
mused, “‘as the wild rose that she loves so 
well.” But who would pluck for his own the 
wild rose, however sweet, when he might 
have the glorious Jacqueminot? Not Ralph 
Minturn, certainly. 

It was well, for even had he preferred the 
wild rose, he had already made his choice, 
and must abide by it—not that he would have 
had it otherwise if he could; and yet— 

With a fascination inexplicable to him- 
self, he continued his subtle analysis, regard- 
less of the fact that in so doing he was 
tearing away, one by one, the petals of the 
poor little flower, which was not and never 
could be his, that he might fathom the mys- 
tery of its secret depths. But, from begin- 
ning to end, not a word, not a whisper, had 
been uttered which might not have been 
spoken in the presence of his betrothed 
wife; for he was a gentleman, as he said to 
himself with conscious pride. 

Why, then, since his conscience so freely 
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exonerated him, did he approach the cot- 
tage with such visible hesitation, when, on 
his wedding eve, he came to say farewell? 
As he entered the main room, a casual 
glance discovered them all there assembled. 
For this he was glad. Of course he had 
but a moment to spare, so hurriedly taking 
leave of the mother and the little ones, he 
turned to say good by to Annette. She 
had vanished. It was better so. No one 
observed her absence, so he made no com- 
ment upon it. ‘You will all be at the wed- 
ding?” he said. The next moment he was 
gone. 

As Minturn led his bride from the altar 
on the following morning, he felt the arm 
laid within his own tremble convulsively. 
With tender glance, he questioningly sought 
her eyes, but they were fixed upon a child- 
ish figure standing within the shadow of 
the vestibule, whose heaving chest alone 
bore evidence that it was a creature of flesh 
and blood, and not the motionless statue 
she seemed. The face was as rigid and 
gray as though carven in stone. 

A cursory glance—there was no time for 
more—had revealed to both husband and 
wife that which could not be obliterated by 
the forthcoming years. 

And Annette? Well, she simply went on 
with the old life, which, to all intents and 
purposes, had suffered no change. The 
only ostensible difference was that the child 
had suddenly developed into a woman. 
Further than this, the world could not pene- 
trate. For the woman closed and fastened 
securely with bolts and bars the door of 
that inner sanctuary, from whence the child 
had drawn the supplies wherewith her bar- 
ren life had been enriched. The birds 
sought refuge from the cold by moving 
down into the warm valley; the flowers 
went to sleep, and the clouds were for the 
most part black these days. But it mat- 
tered not, for she did not care to talk to 
them now. Why?—because they had with- 
drawn their confidence in revenge for her 
betrayal of them? Annette laughed—a 
harsh, discordant laugh it was—at thought 
of her silly superstition. Alas! they were 
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birds and flowers and clouds now—nothing 
more. 

A year after this, Ralph Minturn, radi- 
ant with success, placed in his wife’s hands 
the book which had crowned him with lau- 
rels. 

She read it through, uttering never a 
word of praise or blame, until the last leaf 
was turned, then said: 

“The picture is true to life, and exquisite- 
ly framed, but it is too much after the style 
of Parrhasius to suit my taste.” 

His voice trembled with anger, as he said 
scornfully: 

“Toes that thorn still rankle?” 

For a moment intense silence filled the 
room, then in a low, self-contained voice, 
his wife answered him: 

“Yes; the thorn does rankle, but not in 
the sense which you have chosen to imply. 
The light of your triumph is born of the 
shadow that fell across our path on our 
wedding morn. ‘The stony despair which 
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you and I both saw indelibly stamped on 
that young face, and which we wi derstood 
better even than did she herself, is the 
thorn implanted in my heart.” 

He left the room without a word; but 
when they met again, later in the day, there 
was exchanged between them a silent kiss— 
the kiss of peace. 

Thus for the third and last time the sub- 
ject was put away. She would not judge 
him; for God alone knows why one life 
must needs be cast into shadow that 
another might thereby be brought into bold 
relief. Only this do we know: that light 
and shade are alike essential to the comple- 
tion of that grand picture, ‘The Resurrec- 
tion Morn”; when every tiny mosaic will 
be fitted by the Master’s hand into the 
especial place for which he designed it. 
Then, if not till then, we will know why 
some of the stones were made dark and 
others light; some with jagged edge and 


others smooth. 
S. R. Heath. 


FELICE NOTTE. 


“A Happy night!” I heard you say 

In the old, sweet Italian way ; 

But as your foot went up the stair 

The north wind swept the branches bare. 


You did not think that careless word 

So many memories would have stirred ; 

You could not know what storms had passed 
Above me since I heard it last. 


In vain might snow-winds rage and rave, 
I felt no chill that midnight gave ; 

But in the lovely Tuscan land 

Of song and bloom I seemed to stand. 


Again I saw the sunset burn 
Upon Carrara’s peaks, and turn 
The mist to golden dust, that lay 


Along the Arno’s winding way. 
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Each palace-front flashed back the glow, 
The bells of Florence sounded low; 
And the last beam of parting day 

Long lingered on Fiesole. 


Then how, from Bellosguardo’s hill, 
The nightingales the dusk would thrill; 
While from the garden’s darkening close 
Came scents of lily and of rose. 


What starlight from the haunted tower! 
What moonrise from the olive-bower ! 
And when the moon was overhead, 
“Felice Notte,” softly said. 


O, happy nights of joyous days, 

In sunny lands by pleasant ways! 

I wake to find the hearth grown cold, 
My life grown bare, my heart grown old. 


Yet still, sweet friend, your words may be 
A blessed prophecy to me, 

That at the end of all my pain, 

A happy night may come again. 


O, then, when life is burning low, 
And death-winds call my soul to go, 
May some kind voice, from earth’s dim shore, 
“Felice notte!” breathe once more. 
£. D. R Biancardi. 
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AT the annual meeting of the alumni of the State 
University, held at Berkeley on the 29th of May, a 
series of statistics was read that throws some very 
curious light on the choice of occupations among the 
graduates of the institution. The two most signifi- 
cant points were that the only course of study which 
is directly used in after life by any large proportion 
of its graduates is the ‘‘classical”—that is, the tradi- 
tional A. B. course; and that the majority of all the 
graduates—‘‘ scientific,” ‘‘literary,” and ‘‘classi- 
cal””—turn to the study and profession of law. 

The first of these generalizations is somewhat con- 
ventional, being founded on the tradition that the 
occupations directly looked toward by the classical 
training are the three professions, law, medicine, 
and theology. In point of fact, the classical train- 
ing can hardly be said to prepare ‘‘ directly” for 
any occupation, in the same sense in which our 
engineering course prepares directly for surveying. 
The fair distinction to make is probably that the 
classical training, as far as it prepares ‘‘ directly” 
for anything, may be said to do so for any profes- 
sion which makes larger demands for a wide range 
of general knowledge and for flexible mental facility 
than for exhaustive mastery of a single subject, or 
for technical skill. Any such distinction as that it 
looks naturally to those callings which make some 
technical use of the Latin and Greek languages is 
foolish and obsolete. In the first place, there is no 
occupation (outside of scholarship, such as historical 
or linguistic research) that makes technical use of 
any but the merest smattering of these languages— 
less grammar than a year in a high school would 
teach, and a certain amount of vocabulary. And in 
the second place, the best modern A. B. courses do 
not make any specialty of these two languages, nor 
do their graduates possess any more profound ac- 
quaintance with Latin and Greek than with science, 
literature, history, or philosophy; their only specialty 
is that they have no specialty; it would be as rational 
to consider a Bachelor of Arts specially trained or 
commerce on account of the arithmetic that underlay 
his mathematics as for the law on account of the 
knowledge of Latin terminology that underlay his 
Latin reading. But judged either according to the 
amount of Latin used or according to the general 
character of the training required, it is evident that 
the callings of teaching, journalism, literature, or 
politics are more directly dependent upon the classi- 
cal training than that of medicine. Even the great- 
er part of what is known as ‘‘business” would 
appear to be more directly dependent on general 
training than on chemical, mechanical, or so forth. 
However, conventional though the discrimination is 
by which is determined the proportion of Bachelors 
VoL. Il.—1. 
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of Arts engaged in professions for which they were 
directly fitted, to remake it according to the lines 
we have suggested would only increase the pre- 
ponderance in the same direction; for the num- 
ber of teachers alone among Californian graduates 
is far greater than the number of doctors, and there 
are several in journalism, politics, and literature. 


It is to be noted that the ones among our students 
who have followed out most closely the intention of 
their college study are the ones whose intention in- 
cluded additional professional study; for the natural 
demand of the general training is that it shall be fol- 
lowed by special. In a community of short cuts, 
possessed with desire for rapid achievement at any 
cost, one would expect the converse to be true; one 
would expect to see numbers entering upon the seven 
years’ road and quitting it disheartened, instead of 
seeing many who had started to reach a profession by 
a four years’ road shifting over into the longer path. 
The fact seems to be that, even atseventeen years old or 
thereabouts, few start in for seven years’ work without 
counting the cost; and that many start in to prepare 
themselves for a technical occupation by a four years’ 
course with too sanguine an idea of what can be ac- 
quired in four years. Every college student expe- 
riences much defining and modifying of his ideas as 
to the amount of learning four years can give; and 
the chances are that the one who maps out ‘for him- 
self the longer work has the more correct prevision, 
and is therefore less liable to change of plan. Again: 
the student of the traditional course is entering a 
path far better trodden by fathers, uncles, teachers, 
than he of the technical courses, and has every facil- 
ity for a clearer foresight and more accurate planning. 


WE must not, however, attach too much signifi- 
cance to these indications of the statistical point we 
have been considering. The second one that we 
quoted has a very important bearing on the first. 
The fact that our graduates have so generally rushed 
into law—-law to the neglect of all other occupations 
—has been the chief factor in keeping classical grad- 
uates to their intention, and making scientific 
graduates desert theirs. The Californian bar has 
evidently found room for a large number of young 
lawyers, and the possibility of great prizes, both in 
money and reputation, in that profession have been 
exceedingly tempting to our young men. The exist- 
ence of the law school—a more pleasant and conven- 
ient resource for the unoccupied than any other of the 
professional schools—has had much to do with the 
tendency of our graduates to the law. There re- 
mains, however, much in it not quite accounted for 
by these obvious considerations, and it is a rather 
curious social fact, worth some further observation, 
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Madam Modjeska. 

CRITICISM stammers before this peerless actress, 
and if we take pen and paper with the object of 
making some record of her appearance, it is with the 
full consciousness that the only true enshrinement of 
her genius must be in the memories of those who had 
eyes to behold and intellect to apprehend what she 
She is as far beyond record as genius 
Her interpretations of drama, like 


revealed. 
is above rule. 
those of music at the hands of Liszt or Rubinstein, 
thrill one with the sense of a power scarcely inferior 
to that which created the works themselves. We 


must therefore be content with chronicling a few 
impressions which will be as far from depicting the 
true Modjeska as the pale and meager words of de- 
scription are from the visible warmth and abundance 
of life. 

During the four weeks of her engagement she 
appeared in seven characters, and we saw her in 


them all: Adrienne Lecouvreur, Rosalind, Frou- 
Frou, Viola, Camille, Marie Stuart, and /uliet. 
The dominant quality in her interpretation of every 
one of these varied roles was her intense spirituality. 
In quantity of intellect she surpasses every actress but 
Ristori that has ever visited California, and there are 
but two or three in the world that can be named be- 
side her. Let us hasten to add that by intellect we 
mean something very much higher than mere under- 
standing. In the leading actor at another theater we 
have lately had a very good example of the powers 
of mere understanding when applied to drama. 
Mr. Barrett is an artist of exceptional ability, thor- 
oughly versed in the routine of his craft, and able to 
count upon the certain effect of his knowledge of ar- 
tistic rules. But his is scarcely the art that conceals 
art, nor are his interpretations the offsprings of that 
sympathetic imagination which gives to an assumed 
character the accent, glance, and gesture of life 
itself. Mr, Barrett is hopelessly stagey; but Madam 
Modjeska, ample, lavish, inexhaustible, full of the 
sweet surprises and perplexities of real life, suggests 
in every role a character greater than the phases she 
reveals. A woman that responds with the spon- 
taneity of a highly sensitive organism to every shade 
of emotion, she yet never ceases to make us feel 
the subjection of her feelings to a high intellectual 
It is this fusion of and emo- 
tion, of the surest marks of genius, which 
spiritualizes everything she does. Who, before 
Modjeska, ever made love like Adrienne when she 
welcomes the Count de Saxe upon his return from 
Russia? It is love like this that most men dream 
of; with such a woman they would cheerfully stand 
And what a charm did this 


purpose. intellect 


one 


up against the world, 


same thorough-bred air of the true gentlewoman 
lend to her Rosalind! There is much in the dic- 
tion of ‘* As You Like It” which makes it difficult for 
a modern audience to follow the play; and when to 
this was added a slightly foreign accent, it is not 
surprising that the conceits, the quick repartees, the 
quaint diction, became even more elusive than usual, 
causing people unfamiliar with Shakspere to go away 
without understanding upon what the plot turned. 
For us, however, especially on a second hearing, 
these drawbacks had little meaning; and the tender 
pathos of the early scenes, as well as the charming 
Lanter with Orlando, left nothing to be desired. 
Perhaps in no role was the elevating power of Mad- 
am Modjeska’s imagination so noticeable as in 
Camille. It is the essential quality of that character, 
which few of its numerous interpreters have ever per- 
ceived, that it combines in one and the same person 
fate and its victim. Cam//e is her own destroyer, 
and Modjeska’s many subtle ways of emphasizing 
this point were marked by the highest genius. The 
interview with Armand’s father, when in spite of 
her despair she resolves to sacrifice herself, was per- 
meated with a sense of impending doom that had 
about it a touch of Greek tragedy. How quickly 
it was laughed away in the face of the lover she is 
leaving forever! 

As we have alluded to Madam Modjeska’s accent, 
it behooves us to say how small a thing it is in her 
dramatic equipment. It is marvelous that, learning 
English only seven years ago, she should find so few 
stumbling-blocks in our irregular speech. She rarely 
mispronounces a word; her unfamiliarity shows itself 
rather in occasional strange inflections, and in a sin- 
gular inability at unexpected moments to speak some 
simple sentence in the manner of one to whom 
the words are native. But these are matters hardly 
worth chronicling, when we remember that in every- 
thing pertaining to elocutionary art Madam Mod- 
jeska towers into the clouds above every one of her 
English-speaking company. As companies go, it 
is not a poor one. It is better than the support 
Booth is accustomed to, quite as good as Irving’s 
company in London was three years ago, and it has 
played long enough with Modjeska to make a better 
showing than the local talent of California would 
have done in its place. The fact remains, that, with 
the exception perhaps of Mr. Owen and Miss Drew, 
the members of the company do not include among 
their talents the most rudimentary knowledge of elo- 
cution. The leading actor, Mr. Barrymore, mouths 
insufferably. For the most commonplace sentiments, 
he draws upon his tragic music-box, and apparently 
looks upon the seat of all emotion as no deeper than 
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the throat. He will make a better actor when he 
ceases to attempt to make his larynx do the work of 
his brain. It was therefore always a welcome relief 
to hear Modjeska’s voice again. At all supreme 
moments, whether of tenderness or of anger, of dig- 
nity or of weakness, she never failed of her aim. 
Notably in the declamatory role of Marte Stuart, 
her denunciation of the House of Lords and her 
scathing interview with Z/ézadeth were splendid ex- 
amples of elocutionary power. 

For the rest, no account, however meager, of 
Madam Modjeska’s appearance can omit to men- 
tion how charmingly the spiritual qualities of her 
interpretations were seconded by plastic elements of 
pose and gesture, as well as by true picturesqueness 
of costume. We shall not soon forget the buoyancy 
of her entrance, all in white, in J/arie Stuart, when 
her first taste of liberty in the forest fills her with 
new life, and at every step the gossamer drapery on 
her shoulders dilates with the air, until her whole 
person seems tremulously expansive with the glad 
spirit within. Nothing could have been finer than 
her bearing throughout this play; it was queenly 
without pomposity, dignified without constraint. 
We shall remember, too, many a charming picture 
of which Modjeska’s A’osadind is the center; her at- 
titude when the wrestling-match is over and she goes 
away love-smitten; her seat on the tree-trunk in 
Arden. Indeed, we should have to return to every 
scene of every play before we could exhaust the pic- 
tures she has left us. In the quiet elegance of her 
costumes she showed the same high breeding as in 
everything else. It is to be hoped her audiences 
took to heart the lesson tha: a lady who dresses 
richly need not necessarily appear like a walking ad- 
vertisement of her pocket-book and her dressmaker. 

For the last night of her engagement in San 
Francisco, Madam Modjeska chose to appear as 
Juliet. Though she will always be young in the 
memories of those who have had the good fortune to 
see her, it was a happy thought to bid us farewell 
in the person of this youngest heroine. With golden 
hair, in a simple, girlish, rose-colored gown, she 
looked not a day over eighteen. When we beheld 
the girlish outbursts, the sweet ingenuousness, the 
thousand charming ways of maidenhood by which she 
vivified her role, we could not but wish she might 
be young forever, in order to set before men her high 
types of womanhood from generation to generation. 


Mr. Barrett's Plays. 


Mr. BARRETT deserves the thanks of all play- 
He has rendered them two exceptional ser- 
vices. He has proved, in the first place, that it is 
possible for plays to come from an American source 
and still have something of the coherence and dig- 
He has shown, in the second 
“star” 


goers. 


nity of true drama. 
place, that in spite of the temptations of the 
system, an actor nowadays may still have artistic 
conscience enough to drill his company into some- 
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thing like harmonious unity. No two plays seen 
here for years have aroused more discussion than 
**Yorick’s Love” and ‘Francesca da_ Rimini.” 
Each owes something to a foreign source. The 
first, indeed, lays no claim to being anything but an 
adaptation from the Spanish; and the second deals 
with a subject which has tempted so many hands since 
Dante’s day that one hesitates, before comparing it 
with the work of others, to say how much of its ex- 
cellence belongs to Mr. Boker. For compactness of 
construction, rapidity of movement, and sustained in- 
tensity of interest, few modern plays can be compared 
with ‘* Yorick’s Love.” We are not of those who 
think the play gains anything by its more or less suc- 
cessful imitation of the quaintness of Elizabethan 
diction. The realism that gives us the costumes of 
the past is sufficient; beyond that, we would have as 
little as possible stand between the human interest of 
the drama and the audience’s apprehension. But 
this touch of antiquarianism could not impair the 
vigor and occasional touches of pure poetry which 
should give ‘‘ Yorick’s Love” a long lease of life. 
** Francesca” is a drama of another order of con- 
struction. It lacks compactness, and is rather a 
succession of episodes than a coherent organism. 
The action of the characters upon one another, also, 
does not always follow from motives that will bear 
the test of probability. The fool, Pepe, is a great 
convenience to the dramatist in the elaboration of 
his plot. But what could be more unnatural than 
that such a man should be permitted to make a butt 
of Lanciotto’s deformity? Among gentlemen or 
among peasants, we have never heard that an inev- 
itable physical defect was an accepted theme of rid- 
icule. Still less would it be permitted to be so in the 
case of a man like ZLanciotte, who, as a general at 
the head of an army, had proved his manhood by 
showing himself the only true fighter and bulwark 
of his native city. But of course, unless Pefe were 
permitted to insult Lavcioffo and receive a blow in 
return, there would be no plausible way of account- 
ing for the fool’s subsequent diabolical interest in the 
ruin of his master’s happiness; and we must there- 
fore put up with an improbability for the sake of the 
convenience of the playwright. But we almost for- 
get these blemishes in the presence of the many fine 
touches that heighten the character of Lanctotto; and 
Mr. Barrett never appeared to better advantage than 
in his rendering of them. His burst of happiness 
on hearing Francesca declare she will be his wife in 
spite of what he is had the accent of true feeling, 
and contrasted strangely with the more artificial 
tones of the earlier scene in which he denounces the 
rival house of Rimini. Much of the pleasure of the 
piece resulted, as we have said, from the unusual 
level of excellence attained by the company as a 
whole. They have been well trained to make the 
most of themselves, and they give one a high 
opinion of the sincerity of Mr. Barrett’s artistic pur- 
poses. 
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The Thomas Concerts. 

SAN FRANCISCO has always been a liberal patron of 
music, and the mere announcement that a conductor 
of the national and international reputation of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas was about to come here with his 
orchestra called forth subscriptions that secured 
beforehand a large financial profit to his enterprise. 
This was all the more creditable from the fact that the 
expense incurred was heavy beyond precedent. No- 
body had ever before attempted to transport a band 
of fifty musicians, together with half a dozen expens- 
ive singers and a noted pianist, across the continent 
in the expectation that the receipts from seven con- 
certs within six days would justify the attempt. 
But Mr. Thomas has met with a success that is 
likely to induce him to repeat his visit. Five of the 
seven concerts have taken place at this writing. 
The attendance has probably been very little short 
of three thousand at each concert; and the newspa- 
pers, if they have not shown much critical under- 
standing, have yet lacked nothing in the zeal with 
which they have stimulated public interest. 

The programmes were not particularly novel or se- 
vere. With the exception of more than half the music 
of the Wagner night, there were only two or three 
numbers in the whole ‘festival’ that had not been 
repeatedly attempted here before. As for severity, 
Mr. Thomas has never committed the imprudence of 
being too far in advance of the tastes of a large 
audience; and while his programmes have been filled 
with the names of composers of the first rank, the 
selections have been confined for the most part to 
the simpler expressions of their authors’ power. To 
this remark there were, of course, many notable ex- 
ceptions; but it is no exaggeration to say that in 
point of severity the Thomas programmes were ex- 
ceeded by those of the Homeier concerts two years 
ago. We are not, however, of those who imagine 
that the excellence of a concert depends upon either 
its novelty or its severity; and it goes without saying 
that in the essential matter of performance Mr. 
Thomas surpassed in accuracy, precision, and attack, 
in delicacy of pianissimo effects, in the wave-like 
march of his long-gathering crescendos, in the singing 
quality of tone he exacts from his instruments, in the 
simultaneous combination of effects as different 
as staccato and legato, everything heretofore at- 
tempted by orchestras in California. Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s Overture to Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and Wagner's Prelude to Lohengrin, were 
delightful examples of an absolutely faithful rendition 
of the effect intended; and in the more complex pieces 
of instrumentation, such as Liszt’s Preludes and Ber- 
lioz’s Invocation from the Damnation of Faust, the 
ease with which every sound-tint in these rich 
mosaics of tone-colors was set in place was fairly as- 
tonishing. 

Having said this much in praise of the concerts, 
candor compels us to add that, by reason of three 
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serious drawbacks, they fell far short of being a 
complete artistic success. The small number of per- 
formers, the enormous size of the hall, and the entire 
want of proportion between the orchestra and the 
huge chorus were disadvantages which the technical 
merits of accurate interpretation could not counter- 
balance. It was, in the first place, not Thomas’s 
orchestra that we heard, but less than one-half of his 
orchestra. There were but fifty men all told—thirty- 
one strings, including the harp, and nineteen instru- 
ments divided between wood, brass, and kettle-drum. 
When the services of additional instruments, such as 
the tuba, bass-drum, cymbals, or xylophone, were re- 
quired, men were taken from the strings for this pur- 
pose. Now an orchestra in which the strings bear this 
proportion to the wood and brass may give a very 
satisfactory rencering of any music in the world ex- 
cept that which is the product of the last fifty years. 
But the last fifty years have witnessed this important 
advance in instrumentation: that, whereas in music 
up till Beethoven’s death the wood and brass were 
principally used to fill out the harmonies, while the 
melody was given to the strings, in modern works the 
melody itself is constantly given either to the wood 
or the brass, while the strings supply appropriate fig- 
uration. Therefore, as the quantity of sound pro- 
duced by wood or brass is vastly in excess of that of 
the strings, there must be such a proportion between 
the number of strings and that of all other instru- 
ments that when a theme is sounded, for example, 
or a blaring trombone the accompanying figure of 
the strings shall not be drowned. Nobody under- 
stands this better than Mr. Thomas; and his orches- 
tra at the Philharmonic concerts in New York, 
arranged with special reference to the adequate 
rendering of modern works, bears the enormous 
(but not excessive) proportion of eighty strings to 
twenty-five of all other instruments. The absence 
of any similar proportion in the orchestra at these 
concerts resulted in a misplaced emphasis, which 
simply distorted many important works. If people 
imagine, for example, they heard the works of Wag- 
ner interpreted in the manner of the composer, we 
can assure them they were very much mistaken. 
In the selections from The Nibelung’s Ring, parts 
for the wood and brass stood out like grotesque ex- 
crescences, and but for previous hearings of the 
same work at Bayreuth, Munich, and Vienna, the 
simultaneous passages for the strings could have 
been but dimly suspected. 

This same want of proportion was frequently 
noticeable between the orchestra and the chorus. We 
Americans are such great admirers of mere size, that 
it is commonly regarded as sufficient to say that the 
chorus consisted of somany hundred. Thanks to the 
training of Mr. Loring and a certain diffusion of vocal 
culture among us, this chorus had other merits than 
that of size. Its Size, indeed, was its greatest draw- 
back. So long as the function of the orchestra is con- 
fined to repeating the harmonies that are sung by the 
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chorus, we can perhaps put up with the orchestra be- 
ing completely drowned in a greater volume of voices. 
But it frequently happens in modern works that the 
composer divides his melody, and in order to dimin- 
ish the difficulties of singing, gives only a portion of 
it to the singers and the balance to the instruments. 
This, it will be remembered, is the case in the hunt- 
ing chorus of Der Freischiitz, where the effect is 
the same as though the entire melody were sung. A 
similar division occurs in the chorus of the second 
act of Tannhiuser; but the fact that the heavy 
chorus entirely silenced the orchestral part marred 
the effect, and prevented the work in its complete- 
ness from being heard. 

If the concerts suffered from lack of proportion in 
the orchestra and want of balance between orchestra 
and chorus, a no less hurtful drawback was the im- 
mense space in which the sound of the fifty instru- 
ments was ingulfed. For want of a hall large 
enough to be remunerative, it was necessary to hold 
the concerts in the Mechanics’ Pavilion; and although 
the manager showed great ingenuity in adapting that 
barn-like structure to the needs of music, it was im- 
possible, either by partitions separating the main 
hall from the wings, or by the gigantic sounding- 
board extending from side to side above the stage, 
to accomplish more than a feeble result. The little 
orchestra was dwarfed by the immensity of the 
place. In the third of the hall nearest the stage, or 
in the balcony above, it was possible to get some 
sense of volume, though even there one felt a lack 
But in all other parts of the building the 
music was painfully diluted. It was like listening to 
an orchestra on an open prairie. Instead of filling 
one with its strength and richness, the sound came 
pale with the fatigue of travel. Now, volume is as 
distinct an element in musical pleasure as is quality. 
Without it, indeed, the full emotional effect of music 
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It is not enough that sound 
should reach the ear and be audible: the hearer must 
be possessed by it without the need of pricking his 


cannot be produced. 


ears into perpetual alertness, At these concerts, 
however, the dissipation of sound was so great, that 
even works which the orchestra, in spite of its size, 
could have rendered most impressively in a smaller 
hall failed to produce their full effect. The singers 
suffered from the same cause. Only two of chem— 
Mrs. Cole and Mr. Remmertz—had strength of voice 
enough to cope with the space. It was a pity that 
Mr. Remmertz had not also a corresponding fresh- 
ness and pleasing quality of voice. Mrs. Cole has a 
contralto voice of uncommon strength, richness, and 
compass, and her manner of using it displayed a 
power of sustaining the even quality of tones which 
awoke a pleasure like that of notes melting into 
each other without loss of tone on the violoncello 
and gave us the most distinct vocal enjoyment of the 
festival. It is the absence of this same power of 
sustaining the evenness of tone, and the substitution 
for it of a disagreeable vibrato, which is the most 
serious drawback to the sweetness and dexterity of 
Miss Thursby’s light soprano. 

It would be idle, in the face of all these disadvan- 
tages, to suppose that the Thomas Concerts have done 
much to increase the love of music among us. 
Though the audiences were models of attention, it 
was plain that their attitude was one of respect 
rather than love towards what they heard. There 
was little enthusiasm; and there can be no doubt the 
effect upon all but a small number was to confirm 
the popular superstition that there is something cold 
and repellant in classical music. Not till Mr. 
Thomas returns to us with an orchestra proportionate 
to the space it has to fill will the full effect of his 
great qualities as a conductor be revealed. 

Alfred A, Wheeler. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes.! 


THOSE who have longest been familiar with the 
name and works of the subject of this volume will be 
they who will take it up with the most eager antici- 
pations. As a poet of brilliant humor and elegant 
pathos, as the Autocrat, Professor, and Poet of the 
Breakfast Table, as the writer of two novels, as the 
scientist who has taught more than one generation in 
the Harvard Medical School, and as a writer of 
many brilliant essays upon various scientific subjects, 

! Oliver Wendell Holmes: Poet, Litterateur, Scien- 


tist. By William Sloane Kennedy. Boston: S. E. 
For sale by A. L. Bancroft & 


Casino & Company. 
Co. 





Dr. Holmes has a name and acceptance surpassed 
by no literary man of the time. Whatever subject 
he has touched he has adorned, and if he has not 
shown himself to be great in any department in 
which he has appeared, his work has always made 
him conspicuous by its excellence, and he has left 
richer every phase of literature or science to which 
he has made any contribution. It is almost fifty 
years since his name first attracted public attention; 
and continuously since then, and more and more, 
his unceasing activity in various departments of 
thought has reminded the world of the many re- 
sources of his wit and his cultivated intelligence. Of 
such a man, the most important and interesting per- 
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sonal facts become matter of common knowledge. 
While the effusions of his intelligence give no indica- 
tion of declining powers, the world accepts with 
gratitude the gifts of his speech and pen, and some- 
how comes to know the most that there is of special 
interest concerning him, without the aid of any pro- 
fessional biographer. This will all come to the con- 
sciousness of those most and longest the readers of 
the writings of Dr. Holmes, when they turn the 
leaves of this book and seek with friendly eagerness 
for something concerning its subject, which will make 
them more familiar with his person and mind and 
heart. The most that this volume tells can as well 
be gathered by the reader of Dr. Holmes’s works 
from the works themselves. The author anticipates 
the reader’s possible disappointment by telling him 
ina prefatory note that the book does not profess to 
be a biography, but that ‘‘it is designed to serve as 
a treasury of information concerning the ancestry, 
childhood, college life, professional and literary ca- 
reer, and social surroundings of him of whom it 
treats, as well as to furnish a careful, critical study of 
his works.” 

From the exceedingly meager exposition of facts 
of every kind touching the subject and all his envi- 
ronment outside of his published works—what they 
contain or indicate—it would seem as if Mr. Kenne- 
dy had been left mostly to the resources of his own 
genius, and that whatever other data he had to make 
use of, he had not at his command the memory of 
his subject, which must be crammed with multitudes 
of incidents, and which, shall himself 
choose to tell them, will lead the stranger and seeker 


when he 


after wisdom into better knowledge of the growth 
and development of his character and genius, and 
show them more completely all the knowable sides 
of the man himself. If there is any exception to this 
lack of aid from him, whom some may consider the 
victim of the sketcher’s pen, it is apparently in the 
matter of family derivation. In this matter, gener- 
ally, however, the interest seems to be the reverse of 
that in the equine family. The foal gets his value 
from the noble strain of his pedigree, and that is 
asked about before the test of the animal is made. 
In human kind we put man first to the test, and 
when he himself has proven his value, only a second- 
ary interest arises as to his ancestry. There are but 
few exceptions to the more than usual complaisance, 
if not real contempt, with which ordinary mortals 
look upon descendants of famed people, when those 
descendants are themselves but people of ordinary 
abilities. At the same time, when one has shown 
himself of better parts and more varied and greater 
talents than we, we are a bit pleased to believe that 
great abilities apparently can descend to a later gen- 
eration. For although there are a few cases of this 
sort which may be cited as exceptions, the rule seems 
to be, from our every-day experience, exactly the 
The son of what 
And how many great men have 


reverse. 
great as himself? 


great man Was ever as 
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there been whose immediate derivation was not from 
persons of not apparently great abilities ?_ Experience 
seems to give so much disappointment to all our 
hopes concerning the children of persons of genius, 
that it would seem as if we were justified in conclud- 
ing that, when in the line of descent from men and 
women of unusual minds there come forth in the 
course of several generations offspring of extraordi- 
nary intellect, these new-born persons of genius are 
indebted therefor, not to their greatly famed ances- 
tors, but to the new blood that has come into their 
ancestry from those whose names in the preceding 
generations have somehow found no places upon the 
family tree—the unknown and the inglorious to 
whom there came no fame, possibly because there 
came in their careers no opportunities nor exigencies 
which demanded the use or display of their possible 
talents. 

As if to show himself justified in writing a volume 
concerning a living man, which, whatever of mild 
and becoming censure he might appear to indulge in, 
would probably contain some eulogy—otherwise the 
book would have no reason for being—the writer 
prefaces his prefatory note with the printed expres- 
sion of Dr. Holmes, that ‘‘it is an ungenerous si- 
lence which leaves all the fair words of honestly 
earned praise to the writer of obituary notices and 
the marble-worker.” Is it fair to believe that Mr. 
Kennedy has interpreted this phrase in a way friend- 
ly to the Doctor’s vanity, and so has accepted it as a 
pleasant invitation extended to whatever admiring 
and appreciative friend might have the leisure and 
the kindness to write of him a book of praise? 
Whether it is so or not, the author has in the begin- 
ning complied with what seemed to him the satisfac- 
tions of the Doctor's fractional family pride—frac- 
tional, because not impartial and universal. He 
says, in describing the characteristics of his subject, 
that Dr. Holmes has a large egotism ; and of ‘‘one 
feature” of his writings he says that ‘‘the vanity of 
it is so deliciously apparent that one would simply 
allude to it and pass over it in silence did it not 
occupy so very conspicuous a place.” Therefore, it 
would seem, he has devoted the first chapter to run- 
ning up the trunk of the family tree and out along 
those lines of ancestry which he makes terminate 
with a name of some reputation, and moral and in- 
tellectual worth. We learn that Dr. Holmes’s moth- 
er’s great-grandmother wrote a volume of verses, 
which seem not to have preserved her name as a 
poet. This great-great-grandmother’s father was a 
governor, and her husband's father was a like digni- 
tary. When we get back to these colonial govern- 
ors, We are six steps removed from the subject of this 
On that plane, there are at least sixty-four 
since our ancestors double at each remove 


volume. 
ancestors 
to each of whom he may fairly be said to be indebted 
for one undivided sixty-fourth part of his derivation. 
Such an arithmetical view of one’s derivation may 
greatly tend to show the thinning of the richest blood 
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that flows in aristocratic veins, but does it not havea 
tendency to make us stand upon our own virtues rather 
than lean upon what is but a name or an epitaph? 
It seems to us that human worth is individual, and 
is largely the result of individual expression of mind 
and character. Family pride, in all its absurd pro- 
portions, was within the conclusion of Solomon 
that ‘‘all is vanity.” It is certain that illustrious 
ancestors are not necessary to the achievement or 
greatness of any one, for most of those who attain 
eminence are the first of their name who have at- 
tained it. We therefore think that any considerable 
space in this book need not have been given to the 
recitation of ancestral names, for Dr. Holmes needs 
no display of illustrious ancestors to compel our 
honor. In the light of his own genius, family pride 
seems ridiculous, for not one of those ancestors was 





his peer in intellect or acquirements. 
Most of the rest of the volume is familiar to all 
readers of Dr. Holmes’s works, for they have read 
it there. The author does not claim credit for hav- 
ing written a biography, but he has put into the 
book, evidently, all the facts of which he had knowl- 
edge. He has described Cambridge, the place of 
his birth and the home of his childhood and youth; 
he has given an interesting account of bits of his life 
and companionship while a student at Harvard, and 
has touched meagerly enough upon his career as 
physician and as Professor of Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy in the Harvard Medical School, for a period of 
thirty-five years. All the rest is of what Dr. Holmes 
has done as poet, litterateur, and scientist, and Mr. 
Kennedy’s judgment upon the value of what he has 
done. The value of the judgment will differ in every 
reader's mind with the maturity of his own judgment, 
and his familiarity with the works of the author who 
is the subject of the criticism. For those who are 
familiar with the works, the book, as it calls for 
agreement or disagreement in matters of opinion, is 
of very doubtful worth; for those to whom the name 
and works of Dr. Holmes are still wholly or mostly 
. unknown, if there are any such among intelligent 
readers, it will be useful as a guide, and may incite 
them to know works that one cannot in these days 

very well afford to be unfamiliar with. 

It is doubtful whether the somewhat free way in 
which the author has expressed himself concerning 
some of Dr. Holmes’s works, and some of his per- 
sonal characteristics, will be received with any con- 
siderable intellectual hospitality by Dr. Holmes him- 
self; and whether the Doctor will not turn to the 
quotation which Mr. Kennedy has made use of as his 
justification, and with a twinkling eye ask if this 
book is a compliance with the infolded wish. Will 
he not prefer the ‘‘ungenerous silence which leaves 
all the fair words of honestly earned praise to the 
writer of obituary notices,” to that utterance of them 
so mingled with condemnation that all his character 
will seem out of harmony and all his life seem out 

of tune? For Mr. Kennedy mingles the bitter of 
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disapproval with the sweet of approval so fully, that 
a conclusion of great admiration for this subject 


would not seem to follow. ‘‘ As a treasury of prac- 
tical philosophy and observation, the ‘Professor’ [of 
the Breakfast Table] is a valuable and readable 
book; but as a story or narrative, it is a failure.” 
Did any one ever before look upon that series of 
papers as intended primarily to be considered a story ? 
‘The everlasting boarders appear on the stage 
again, as lifeless and characterless as ever. The 
style is turgid and frothy and wearisome.” <A 
treasury of practical philosophy and observation 
turgid and frothy and wearisome! ‘‘ Simplicity 
and the calmness of a great nature is what the 
reader comes to long for”! 

Of his two novels, ‘‘ Elsie Venner” and ‘‘ The 
Guardian Angel,” this condemnatory eulogist says: 
‘Of the technical qualifications of the professional 
novel-wright, Holmes has not wherewith to furnish 
forth even a third-rate genius; there are twenty and 
one novelists now living who would laugh to scorn 
the threadbare conventionalism of his plots, not- 
withstanding their few thrilling dramatic incidents.” 
And if Mr. Kennedy should name his score of gentle- 
men who write novels by line and rule, in the “‘ pro- 
fessional ” method, mathematically true to the theory 
of novel-writing, we should have the names of 
authors whose novels have not a tithe of the immor- 
tality which has brought these already safely over 
more than two decades, to the eager and happy eyes 
of the children of those who first took delight in those 
unprofessional novels. But the sweet counteracts 
the bitter thus: ‘‘But in spite of their deficiencies, 
the stories hold us fascinated to the end.” Fascinated 
by a novelist without the ‘‘technical qualifications 
of the professional novel-wright”! Then, let the 
professional novel-wright kneel at the feet of this 
one, the strength of whose novels is said to lie in 
‘*their shrewd, psychological analysis of character, 
and in their wealth of practical philosophy.” 

Yet, the tone of reproof and criticism will mod- 
ify the otherwise rather fulsome tone of the mono- 
graph, and it may be will be of service in obtaining 
for Mr. Kennedy himself a reputation for independ- 
ence and honest criticism, which possibly were in- 
cluded in the object which he had in view, in writ- 
ing a volume about the person and works of another 
man, 

If this work was a voluntary tribute, a labor of 
love and admiration on the part of the writer, it 
seems to us that we may safely predict that Mr. Ken- 
nedy is waiting and watching the sands in Dr. 
Holmes’s glass, anxious and certain to supplement 
the work which he has issued by a real biography, 
which he expressly says this is not. We do not read 
this book or Dr. Holmes or human nature aright, if 
Dr. Holmes does not feel—as Lord Brougham, know- 
ing that his Life would be added by Lord Campbell 
to those of the Lord Chancellors—that this anticipa- 
tion adds, indeed, another pang to death. 
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Mrs. Carlyle’s Letters. ' 


‘*Let the wise beware of too great readiness at 
explanation: it multiplies the sources of mistake,” 
says George Eliot; and Mr. Carlyle has afforded a 
melancholy proof of her wisdom. For these books 
(the present one of his wife’s letters and the Rem- 
jniscences), partly given to the world no doubt from 
a savage impulse of truthfulness—since biographies 
the world would undoubtedly have, let them be true 
ones, distressingly true ones—were also, no doubt, 
in part prompted by the craving of a solitary nature 
to break through that solitude both in his own be- 
half and his wife’s, and be understood and sympa- 
thized with by posterity at least. Some such impulse 
probably inspires most autobiography. And as in 
the case of the Reminiscences, so it is with Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s letters: by this unreserved taking of the world 
into the confidence of her secret soul, he has only 
insured that, instead of being understood by few or 
none, she shall be misunderstood by many. So far 
out of the ordinary was Jane Welsh’s nature, that a 
decorous showing of select portions of her traits and 
sayings and doings to the majority of people would 
have saved her much misjudgment. For one thing, 
simple as is the act of imagination required to realize 
that these expressions of opinion, feeling, character, 
were not written to be placed between covers and in 
print, but in all the freedom of correspondence with 
friends who could be counted on to understand every 
shade of burlesque, there are few whose imagination 
will prove equal to that justice. In point of fact, it 
is doubtful if the private—the most private 
spondence of any brilliant, willful, proud woman 
could be found more free from what is really ungentle 
than Mrs. Carlyle’s. Yet many women who write 
sharper criticism of their neighbors and acquaint- 
ance every week than Mrs. Carlyle did, will be preju- 
diced against her incisiveness, as shown in these 
letters; just as many a husband who speaks his mind 
daily to his wife with as much energy of intention as 
Mr. Carlyle, though less vigor of language, has no 
scruple in denouncing Carlyle as a brute to his wife. 
It may, however, be taken for granted that any of us 
who visit any husband and wife that have in common 
a keen insight and a pleasure in observing human 
nature will be talked over ruthlessly in private, made 
to contribute to their fund of anecdotes, allusions, 
and by-words—in general, regarded as part of the 
world’s provision for their entertainment. Nothing 
is more unreasonable than to be surprised, when their 
letters get into print, at discovering this. Indeed, 
there has been something childish in the surprise the 
public has shown at learning that Mr. and Mrs, Car- 
lyle had, between themselves, these unceremonious 
views of their acquaintance. 

The good reader objects, too, to the occasional 
touches of vigor in language, beyond what is generally 


corre- 
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Prepared for publication by Thomas Carlyle. 
by J. A. Froude. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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allowed to the feminine pen. But to fancy that an 
unceremonious reference to the devil, or the like, 
could seem very strong to a woman whose daily 
exemplar was Mr. Carlyle is under-rating the force 
of association. In fact, we incline to think it quite 
the right thing that the companion of that wielder of 
thunder should have been able to talk in what was 
near enough his own dialect to be companionable, 
and far enough from it to be original. 

In the quibbling over these minor things, the more 
valuable point—the character of the woman displayed 
in these letters—will be in danger of being neglected 
No appreciative person can fail to see, if he dwells 
upon it, the picture of one of the most remarkable of 
women. Nothing could be neater than W. E. Fors- 
ter’s exclamation on hearing some points of her an- 
cestry, that now he understood: a cross between John 
Knox and a gypsy accounted for her perfectly. To 
us also the woman revealed by these letters seems very 
fairly described as a cross between John Knox and a 
gypsy. The passionately willful, fervid, defiant 
Jeannie Welsh, whose uncompromising sincerity 
must have been always the strong point of sympathy 
between her and Carlyle; the impulsive, reckless 
creature who was known in her faded middle age as 
Jeannie Welsh come back to visit her childhood’s 
home, because no other woman would have climbed 
the seven-foot graveyard fence that way, and who, 
at the age of fifty-two, excited by the grandeur of a 
wild spot, started enthusiastically to climb a danger- 
ous precipice; the ardently loving, soft-hearted 
woman, so easily moved to tears and sympathy, so 
constantly a refuge for people in trouble, so tena- 
ciously affectionate to those whose kindness and 
worth touched her, and yet constantly correcting her 
own soft-heartedness by her keen, sarcastic Scotch 
sense; the resolute soldier in the sordid warfare that 
her life shriveled mainly into, showing herself—for 
all her wildness and willfulness and her perfectly dis- 
tinct comprehension of what was due to her and what 
would be agreeable to her—nevertheless able to bear 
herself creditably and to the very utmost of her 
great ability in the vocation that had turned out 
vastly harder than she bargained for;—what could 
epitomize her better than the ‘‘cross between John 
Knox and a gypsy”? 

The external trials of her life will probably seem 
much sorer to English women than to American 

the one maid-servant, the frequent work with her 
own hands, the economies. Counting out these 
and the influence of physical pain and feebleness, 
especially the frightful sleeplessness, it is probable 
the stout of nerve will find no compromise between 
believing that she had really no cause for unhappiness, 
and believing that her relations with her husband 
wereunhappy. Indeed, one must needs know some- 
thing of physical sensibility to be able to appreciate 
the one long misery of nervous irritability and 
excessive sensitiveness, that seem to almost make 
up the life of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. As to 
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the further point of her relations with her husband, 
it is one that will be dwelt upon by the curious and 
unappreciative so much, that will draw frivolous cu- 
riosity and receive commonplace constructions so 
especially, that one dislikes to touch upon it. For 
the first half and more of her married life, it is only 
a deficient sense of humor that will find anything 
but a playful and affectionate—though at the same 
time keen-sighted—rallying in her complaints of 
her ‘“‘man of genius”; the hardships of her own 
lot she accepts with spirit, and the affectionate 
clinging to him in her letters is no less evident 
than the fullness of understanding between them 
in things large and small, which filled their inter- 
course with little common jokes and stories, and 
warranted her in relating every household incident. 
That for some years her letters to him become 
colder, and her tone about his failings bitter, is un- 
questionable: and the reasons thereof are, it seems 
to us, too easy for the sympathetic to trace to need 
our dwelling on; while for the unsympathetic to 
meddie with these intensely personal elements in the 
lives of two other human beings cannot but seem— 
though it is Carlyle’s own act to make all this public 

-an impropriety and impertinence. Except that 
every feeling in the deep waters of the temperament 
of both husband and wife was transmuted into its 
most tragically intense form, their life was exactly 
that of hundreds of couples who will criticise them, 
forgetting, or never having conceived, how intensified 
every flaw in their own harmony would look under 
such a lime-light as these most terribly truthful letters. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the book 
is Carlyle’s unequaled frankness or obtuseness in 
preparing it for publication without the withholding 
of a sentence of the many that had so keen a lash for 
himself. It.is an intensely sad book—saddest of all 
because of the hardening and growing cold that is 
evident in her; not merely because the troubles of 
her own life embittered her—her unchanging aftec- 
tion for her nearest friends counteracted that in the 
long run—but because she all along implicitly adopt- 
ed her husband’s views, and the growing hardness in 
these evidently did her no good. It is certain that 
Carlyle was the cause of much of the unhappiness of 
his wife’s life; yet he was not to so great an extent 
as the hasty are apt to think the responsible cause. 
His life was likewise unhappy ; and though he sacri- 
ficed his wife as well as himself to his work, the de- 
crying of that work that has been set in fashion by 
the reaction against him personally is unreasonable. 
The work was really great, if not in all the ways that 
he and his admirers once believed. And as long as 


the world is full of wives who have to live much such 
a life as Mrs. Carlyle, and without the justification 
of genius in their husbands, it seems only rational in 
us to look on these two great, fervent, and tragic 
lives with both admiration and sympathy, and not 
to try to measure them too closely by our foot-rules 
of behavior. 
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Wealth-Creation.! 


THE essays on economic subjects that have 
from time to time appeared from the pen of 
Augustus Mongredien are now followed up by a 
book, which he calls Wealth-Creation. The author 
is one of the few men practically engaged in com- 
mercial matters who have ever taken up the study of 
economic questions in a comprehensive spirit. As is 
wisely remarked in the introduction, actual experi- 
ence in commerce is often a hindrance to impartial 
economic views, as—even apart from the bias of indi- 
vidual interest, which may conflict with the public 
good—it accustoms one to looking at a limited range 
of results. When a man of this class, however, does 
arrive at far-reaching observation and impartial rea- 
soning, his familiarity with the actual phenomena 
of barter gives him an advantage over more scholarly 
men in the matter of simplicity and practical sug- 
gestions. Political economy is becoming more 
and more a concrete and applied science, as the 
present volume illustrates in a marked degree. The 
school of economists who insisted so strenuously 
upon political economy as a pure science, limited to 
the observation of social forces whose operation 
could not be altered, was itself a reaction and an 
invaluable protest against the crude and meddle- 
some policy of a still earlier time; but it went too far 
in the doctrine of unalterable laws of trade—or 
rather, in the practical deductions from this doctrine 
—and justified some of the distrust with which it 
has been regarded, by confusing simple facts with 
words, and by too abstract generalizations. The 
newer and more sensible economy regards the ame- 
liorating of evils and bettering of society as a legiti- 
mate and leading purpose, and investigates laws of 
trade as a means to this, not as the end of the science. 
Thus it becomes an ally, or even department, of 
what is called ‘‘Social Science,” but regarded rather as 
a practical inquiry into the rational improvement of 
the race than as a pure science. Mr. Mongredien’s 
political economy is eminently in this modern spirit, 
and does not hesitate to take into account the fac- 
tors of sentiment, of public spirit, of benevolence, 
in calculating his causes and effects. He even 
writes with ardor and in the missionary spirit; from 
which one is not to infer that he is not sound and 
hard-headed in his conclusions. They are in all 
main points in accord with the best judgment of 
all sound economists, and are clearly put and well 
sustained—though there is no special originality 
in them. 

The Freedom of Faith* 


Wirnout being in the least an epoch-making 
book, the collection of sermons printed under 


1 Wealth-Creation. By Augustus Mongredien. 
New York, London, and Paris: Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin. 1883. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 

2 The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore F. Munger. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. For sale by 
Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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the title of Zhe Freedom of Faith is an impor- 
tant one, which we should like to do our part toward 
making widely read. It represents more fairly than 
anything we have seen the most intelligent, healthy, 
and rational thought of the evangelical church in 
this country. It does not seem to us altogether 
correct to calla ‘‘ New Theology” the increase in 
freedom of interpretation and in distaste for mysti- 
cism and dogma, showing itself among the most intel- 
ligent men in an educated profession. A temperate 
spirit and rationalizing habit of mind in theology is 
becoming the property, not merely of leaders of 
thought, like Robertson and Bushnell, but of follow- 
ers and interpreters like Mr. Munger: that is really 
the substance of the so-called ‘*movement.” The 
sermons in question, without being copies of any one, 
still contain nothing especially new; they present the 
theology of the best school of liberal orthodoxy intel- 
ligently and clearly to the average listener. They 
deal much with the scientific side of religious ques- 
tions: not inthe Joseph Cook fashion, by attempts to 
demolish the masters of science with their own weap- 
ons, but by the far more rational method of carrying 
back the arena of argument into the region of mystery 
where there is no possible clashing between liberal 
In order to fall back to 


“e 


religion and liberal science. 
this safe ground, certain minor points have to be con- 
ceded, and these Mr. Munger cheerfully concedes—or 
rather, waives. They are, it is true, points over which 
theology has fought sharply—verbal inspiration; the 
mystical construction of the doctrine of the Trinity; 
the commercial view of the Atonement: but they 
are all points that can be yielded without losing rank 
on the extreme edge of orthodoxy. For the rest, 
the sermons are consistently sensible, manly, ear- 
nest, yet unsentimental—except, perhaps, for a slight 
sentimentality of diction difficult to avoid in pulpit- 
speech. 
Briefer Notice. 

Ir is seldom that a book comes to the reviewer's 
table of which he can speak with so unqualified 
commendation as of the ‘‘manual of suggestions for 
beginners in literature,” Authors and Publishers,' 
recently issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Nothing 
could be clearer or more to the purpose than the ex- 


planation of the arrangements and relations between 
authors and publishers, of the practical processes of 
manufacturing, advertising, and distributing books, 
like matters. We recommend every literary 
aspirant who reads this notice to secure to himself 


and 


either a copy or at least a careful reading of Authors 
and Publishers. Wt is full of quotable things 
many for us to find it possible to select one or two. 
The information in it is what the 
who have most need of it are habitually and con- 


too 
very persons 


spicuously without, One alwaysexpects something 
at least graceful and pleasant from Mr. Aldrich, but 

A Manual of Sugyestions 
New York: G. P. Putnam's 


1 Authors and Publishers. 
for Beginners in Literature. 
Sons. 1883 
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the volume of travel sketches just published, “vom 
Ponkafog to Pesth,2 is even more perfect in its sort 
than one takes for granted beforehand. It is better 
as sketch-writing than his novels as fiction, and only 
less good than his verse. A very pleasant element 
in it is that, more than any other European traveler 
we remember to have met in print, he unites a full 
appreciation of foreign countries and a capacity of 
candid comparison, with a perfectly cheerful and 
loyal Americanism. He is a traveler neither of the 
American-eagle nor of the Europeanized sort, and the 
intelligence, liberality, insight, and reasonableness 
that lie at the root of these sketches, light though 
they are, make them something more than merely en- 
tertaining. ——The autobiography of James Nasmyth8 
ought certainly to be inspiring to young men of 
mechanical aspirations, so completely pervaded with 
happy activity is the whole record. It is curious 
enough to turn from the history of lives like Car- 
lyle’s, passed in the higher regions of mental activity, 
to such histories as this, with their illustration of the 
cheerful influence upon mind and nerve of intelli- 
gent activity, applied to the purely material world. 
**Very busy and happy,” is in effect the writer’s 
constant description of his condition. His smooth 
and successful career as inventor and artificer flowed 
in the most instructively natura! manner from his 
Scotch ‘* gumption,” and his habit of faithful work, 
joined to the peculiar combination of intellectual 
curiosity, artistic faculty, and manual dexterity 
that an ancestry of artists and architects produced. 
One of the most instructive things in his life is 
the argument it supplies against the popular concep- 
tion that the men who succeed in practical callings 
are the ones who are obtuse toward all knowledge 
It is another illustration 
that the qualities which produce success are in the 
by circumstance 


except their special lines. 


main the same, whether decided 
in the direction of scholarship or 
of machinery.——- 7%e Vousekeepers Year-Book* is 
not a book of recipes, but a combination—compact 
of housekeeping account book and 


or temperament 


and handy, too 
suggestions about marketing and taking care of a 
house; not to speak of the verse and prose “* senti- 
ments” that adorn each page. It is really admirably 
well arranged for the account keeping, and the collec- 
tion of suggestions contains much that a housewife 
will find useful. —— 7%e Golden Chersonese® continues 
the account already given to the public of the au- 
thor’s travels, beginning where ‘‘ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan” ended, and carrying her through her 

2 From Ponkapog to Pesth. By ‘Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. 
For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 

8 James Nasmyth, Engineer. An Autobiography. 
Edited by Samuel Smiles. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1883. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

4 The Housekeepers’ Year-Book. By Helen Camp- 
bell. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1883. 

§ The Golden Chersonese, and the Way Thither. 
By Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop). New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1883. 
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journeyings in China and the Malay peninsula, In 
China she visited only Hongkong and Canton, :n- 
dulging her fancy for the unexplored no further than 
by visits to Chinese jails and court-rooms. In the 
Malay peninsula, on the contrary, she pushed as far 
as European could go; was on one occasion for days 
the only European in the district to which she had 
penetrated, on another occasion took an all-day 
journey on elephant-back with only native escort, 
and still again an all-night journey up a jungle stream 
probably never before rowed up by Europeans—an 
experience which she enjoyed immensely. Accord- 
ingly, it is the Malaysian travels that give the book 
its name; the Chinese part is dismissed in smaller 
type as ‘*‘ The Way Thither.” Miss Bird—or rath- 
er, as she now is, Mrs. Bishop—has no great literary 
gift; but her enthusiasm and her appreciation of all 
her experiences go far to make up the lack. 
Books, and How to Use Them‘ is intended as a 
manual of advice for the young, but it is not at all 
well adapted to that purpose. Although it has 
pages of the soundest advice, most effectively stated, 
there is a great deal in the book that young people 
would not take in the right sense, and would be 
more hurt than helped by. The author appears to 
be a librarian: had he been a teacher he would have 
written differently. We do not mean that he gives 
any wrong advice; but he assumes a comprehension 
of the subject on the part of his readers such as 
they could only have after they had already learned 
what he undertakes to teach them. For instance, 
the average young person who reads this book will 
draw from it the idea that he may read dime novels 
as much as he chooses, while he waits for his taste 
The judicious older reader 





for Emerson to develop. 
will see that such is not at all the intention of the 
author, We should be very slow to put the manual 
into the hands of any young person of our acquaint- 
ance: we should be very glad to put it into the 
hands of any wise teacher, who would read extracts 
from it, and urge them upon his pupils with great 
advantage. The chapter on the use of libraries is 
unmixedly good and practical. The second num 
ber of the pamphlet edition of French comedies, 
under the series title of 7héa@¢re Contemporain,? in- 
cludes two very brief ones, Vent @ Ouest, and La 
Soupiére, both by Ernest d’ Hervilly. The third is 
La Grammaire, by Eugéne Labiche. The third 
annual issue of the Illustrated Supplementary Cata- 
logue® to the exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design contains ninety illustrations; most of 
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1 Books, and How to Use Them. By J. 
Dyke. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

2 Théater Contemporain. No. 2: Vent d’ Quest; 
La Soupiére. Par M. Ernest d’ Hervilly. No. 3: 
La Grammaire. Par Eugéne Labiche. William R. 
Jenkins, Editeur. New York: F. W. Christern. Bos- 
ton: Carl Schoenhof. 
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them fac-simile photo-engravings from sketches 
drawn from the pictures by the artists themselves. 
Aided by preliminary knowledge of the style and 
coloring of the artist, these pictorial jottings help the 
absentee to a very fair conception of the exhibition; 
regarded as pictures themselves, they are nothing. 
A much more elaborate affair is the illustrated 
catalogue* of the French Salon, republished in 
New York from the original edition. It contains 
about three hundred reproductions from original 
designs of the artists, accompanied by no letter- 
press. There is evident a very great superiority in 
reproduction in this catalogue, as compared with 
the American one. The illustrations vary in merit, 
but, on the whole, are not merely a fair indication 
to the habitué of the Salon, unable to be present there, 
of what is to be seen this year, but are of a good deal 
of pictorial value in themselves. Both catalogues 
are interesting as indicating the range of subjects 
chosen by the artists. In the New York School of 
Design landscape has a more decided preponderance 
than in the Salon; and—in the choice of subjects 
merely, speaking without reference to handling— 
there is far more ideality and sentiment in the French 
work. It is gratifying—remembering what the cat- 
alogues of French exhibitions have often been—to 
find a very small minority of ghastly, bloody, volup- 
tuous, or otherwise sensational subjects in this cata- 
logue, and a great prevalence of elevated feeling and 
pure taste. ——It is noticeable that within a few years 
there has been a marked increase in the number of 
books treating of general political and social economi- 
cal topics. Itis discovered that politics is more than 
a matter of polemics; that it means a knowledge of 
the growth and structure of governments—thus in- 
volving the scientific study of history; and also, what 
is perhaps of more practical moment, a careful study 
of the functions of government, and hence of its 
limitations and duties. The appearance of works 
of the kind of the American Citizens’ Manual’ is a 
sign that there is a demand for sound instruction in 
those elementary things about our national and state 
systems which so many ought to know, but which 
comparatively so few doknow. Mr. Ford treats ina 
very clear, untec hnical way of the provisions in the 
two systems for the protection of personal and prop- 
erty rights; also of the powers vested in the Federal 
Government touching war, foreign relations, com- 
merce, naturalizations, the post-office, Indians, pub- 
lic lands, and patent and copyright laws. Under 
the head of the functions of the State govern- 
ments, he furnishes interesting discussions replete 
with all the latest information about corporations, 
education, charitable institutions, and immigra- 
tion; and the concluding chapter, on State Finances, 





# Catalogue Lllustré du Salon. Publié sous la Direc- 
tion de F. G. Dumas. New York: J. W. Bouton. 
6 The American Citizens’ Manual. Part II. The 
Functions of Governments, State and Federal, By 
Washington C, Ford. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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is equally full and valuable. The object of the book 
is not to furnish original discussion, but rather to put 
before the average reader, in a plain, succinct style, 
the outlines of the different subjects; and as far as it 
goes, the work is well done. It is a work which can 
be cordially commended to all who desire in a brief 
compass a clear statement of governmental functions. 
—— The Cruise of the Canoe Club! is a bright and 
well-written little story for boys, of the adventures 
of four lads who try their first cruise, after the hap- 


WAGNER 


[The following letter was sent last summer from 
Bayreuth to a member of the writers family in San 
Francisco, Written without thought of publication, 
it records the impressions of the writer with a frank- 
ness which gives them a peculiar value; and in view 
of the lamented death of the great master, it is be- 
lieved that this vivid personal account of him may 
now be printed without indecorum. } 

BAYREUTH, August 25, 1882. 

I have seen and shaken hands with the great 
Wagner. I will give you the whole story. Yester- 
day afternoon I left the hotel about three o’clock, 
and after a ten minutes’ walk, arrived at ‘* Wahn- 
fried,” Wagner's villa, I sent in my card and 
Wheeler’s letter by the servant, and after waiting a 
few minutes Wagner’s little boy, Siegfried, appeared, 
and said that his father asked if I would be kind 
enough to call in the evening at half-past eight. 
Little Siegfried is an intelligent boy with a high, pale 
forehead and large blue eyes, by no means strong- 
looking, as precocious children never are. I shook 
the little fellow by the hand, saying I should be de- 
lighted to return. 

It was a long time to wait, but of course the ap- 
pointed hour came at last, and I set out again for 
**Wahnfried.” This time there was no occasion to 
ring for admittance—the door was wide open, and 
through the half-closed curtains I saw a gay assem- 
blage of men and women, brightly dressed and talk- 
ing merrily. I made my entrance into the gorgeous 
reception-room, which serves also as a library when 
social duties cease. Siegfried notified his mother of 
my presence, and immediately she came forward to 
receive me with all the grace and dignified cordiality 
of a queen. Madam Wagner is a tall, extremely 
handsome woman, with abundant gray hair thrown 
flowingly back from her forehead and caught in the 
usual knot behind. She js slender, or, I should say, 
svelte, and has something in common with Sarah 
Bernhardt in her appearance, only with a much more 
imposing presence. She greeted me fluently in 


1 The Cruise of the Canoe Club. By W. L. Alden. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. For sale by A. 
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hazard manner of lads, on the most difficult waters 
of their region. They succeed in following through 
many difficulties the route nearly as they had map ped 
it out, and at last reach home with the loss of one 
canoe and with one of their members disabled, and 
of course vote that they have had a splendid time and 
will go again the next year. The book is prettily 
illustrated—as was to be expected, since it is re- 
printed from ‘‘ Harper’s Young People. ” 


AT HOME. 

English, and then introduced me to one of her 
daughters. She came again to me in order to pre- 
sent me to her father. For the moment my senses 
were too much scattered to realize who and what 
her father was, and it was only when I approached 
him that all hesitation as to his greatness fled; for I 
found myself, for the first time in my life, face to face 
with Liszt! As you can well imagine, my profound- 
est bow accompanied Madam Wagner’s introductory 
words—‘‘Mr. Parrott of San Francisco.” Liszt made 
a low utterance of agreeable surprise, and began 
to speak of the many artists who had visited San 
Francisco, and we had a short conversation on the 
subject as well as my French would permit. I could 
not realize that I was in the presence of one whose 
name had been foremost in the ranks of musical men 
of genius for so many years; whose music had so en- 
tranced us all; whose Second Rhapsody had so 
taxed the rusty fechnigue of our little orchestra at 
home; whose proficiency at the piano still stands un- 
rivaled after long years of triumph; and I gazed, 
overpowered by the greatness before me. 

Liszt is not a tall man—a man, rather, of medium 
height. The one conspicuous part of him is his head; 
it is really all one sees of his person. His counte- 
nance is very large and heavy—in fact, it struck me 
as being extremely so. His face is certainly not 
handsome, but expressive and genial. Three very 
prominent and obtrusive warts tend still less to 
render it comely. His eyes are so set in as to be 
hardly visible. His nose is a very noticeable feature, 
as is shown in his familiar picture we all have seen 
for years. His mouth is large, but the lips are thin 
and well spread. Over this strange countenance 
falls on either side, from a part in the middle, the 
straight, sleek hair, now almost white, but very 
plentiful. It is cut off at right angles a few inches 
above the shoulders, just as his picture represents. 
His dress is decidedly clerical, and his air is so much 
that of a priest that I felt impelled at times to call 
him ‘*Mon Pére.” His appearance is not partic- 
ularly neat, and over his whole person, face, and 
form there is that dusty, musty indistinctness com- 
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mon both to old leather volumes and inveterate 
snuff-takers. So much for Liszt’s person. As to 
his voice and manner of speaking, I can simply say 
they are charming; perhaps a little @#s¢vazt in talking, 
but of course I was not the one to rivet his whole 
attention, nor was I so egotistic as to expect it. 
In fact, the acceuz? he gave me was far more genial 
than I should have looked forward to. 

On the presentation of others to this great maestro 
I withdrew and remained some time apart, gazing 
upon the scene, watching the enraptured women, 
and examining the bric-a-brac, draperies, and an- 
tiquities about the room, not unapprehensive the 
while over the tardy appearance of him whom I 
most longed to see—Richard Wagner. With that 
charming solicitude for her guests which I little ex- 
pected to find in so marked a degree in my admired 
hostess, Madam Wagner again introduced me to an 
Englishmen and his daughter—I forget the name— 
and with them I conversed rapturously on, of, and 
about Wagner and his art-principles. The old gen- 
tleman was one of those confiding characters so 
often met with, and he confessed to me, almost in a 
whisper, that he had heard ‘‘ The Mastersingers of 
Nuremberg” seventeen times, and that his friends 
began to think him crazy; that, in fact, he was au- 
dacious enough to admire ‘‘ Rienzi,” ‘* Tannhauser,” 
and ‘‘Lohengrin.” His daughter was one of the 
more advanced Wagnerians. She founded her ad- 
miration upon ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” the most Wag- 
nerian perhaps of Wagner’s operas, and I may say, 
one of incomparable beauty. Next came the Nibe- 
lung Trilogy, and now ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

My old English friend became of some use to me 
after all, for Hans Richter, the great Wagnerian 
leader, and one of Germany’s best conductors, had 
during our conversation entered the room. Often 
had M and I enjoyed his operas and concerts in 
London, and basked in the rich tone and color of 
his orchestra. My old Englishman introduced me 
to Richter. Richter speaks but little English. We 
talked a few seconds about the music in London. I 
then asked him for some information about orchestras 
in general, and his London one in particular. Why, 
for instance, he had placed his horns with his bas- 
soons, instead of with the rest of the brass, which is 
commonly done. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘ my orchestra 
was sosmall, I thought they would be heard to best 
advantage where I placed them—-that was all.” ‘* So 
small,” thought I—his orchestra must have num- 
bered over a hundred men; and our little orchestra 
of barely fifty at home! Ah, me! ah, me! Through 
Hans Richter I made the acquaintance of the chorus- 
master of ‘‘Parsifal.” I shall pass him by, as he 
was not particularly remarkable. 

Where is Wagner all this time? I think I hear 
you ask. That is just the question I asked Hans 
Richter, as the great master had not yet put in an 
appearance. Richter pointed to an adjoining apart- 
ment, adorned with marble statues of Wagner's 
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heroes and heroines, and said he saw him there as 


he passed through. I immediately started in the di- 
rection named, and at the very threshold my eyes 
fell on Richard Wagner. I say, purposely, /e// on 
Richard Wagner; for oh, how our ideals tumble 
with a crash before the stern reality!) How prone 
we are to invest the person of a genius with a pres- 
ence befitting the immensity and power of his mind ! 
Must he not possess the high stature of dignity and 
command, with countenance calm and mobile, with 
eye flashing the bright, creative light within the un- 
furrowed brow, which we know exists there? In the 
natural order of things, given a great genius whose 
face alone is familiar, in its calmest aspect and en- 
hanced in power by overanxious artists, and is it not 
to be expected that the fired imagination will supply 
the deficit of person and form on a scale in keeping 
with the revealed countenance? So our minds are 
cruelly led to build their ideals, which invariably 
fall, ‘‘ never to rise again.” 

Therefore it was that I drew your attention to the 
expression, ‘‘ fell on,” for so my eyes literally did 
when they beheld Richard Wagner’s small, diminu- 
tive form. I could have wished it any one’s presence 
but his. But no, the familiar face, so well known, 
which had hung in our concert-hall giant-like in its 
proportions, was set upon the shoulders of the master 
reduced—-ah! sadly reduced in its dimensions—to suit 
the small form which nature—unhappily not my im- 
agination—had wrought to support it. When my 
eyes ‘‘fell on” him, he was dancing about and talk- 
ing excitedly, much to the enjoyment of a group of 
young girls who clustered around him, He seemed 
to have given himself completely up to frivolity and 
enjoyment (after his own fashion) of kissing all and 
everybody who came in his way, young and pretty 
women especially. His little, full stomach, Punch- 
like in shape, was clothed in a white waistcoat, and 
was borne about by two very short and excessively 
bow-shaped legs. On his feet he wore two alpaca 
shoes. You cannot imagine how this affected me. 
The consoling thought, however, remained, never 
to be impaired: henceforth let us judge of Wagner 
by his works, by the powerful and immense genius 
he there displays, not from what he appears in real 
life. 

Once or twice his quick but not very visible eye 
caught sight of me, and seemed to stamp me as one 
unknown to him, I took up a position where I could 
best be introduced to him, and next, by chance, to 
the old Englishman and his daughter on one side and 
the celebrated Frau Materna, the Wagnerian singer, 
on the other. Madam Wagner presented me to him. 
‘*Ah! San Francisco,” he said, as he shook me by 
the hand. Then quickly, ‘‘ Ich kann nicht Englisch.” 
But I knew he spoke French, so said something, I 
know not what, in that language. One cannot say 
much under such circumstances. The daughter of 
the old Englishman beside me assured him of the 
success of his operas in London last season. Wagner 
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responded, not without a little shade of sarcasm in 
his reply, ‘‘Qu’ est-ce que ga me fait?” His operas 
there, you must know, were a financial failure, not 
owing to a want of appreciation and patronage, but 
to bad management and dishonesty. A very young 
American girl was next presented, who blushingly 
offered her hand. On being told she had come all 
the way from America to see him, he answered more 
originally than elegantly or considerately for the girl’s 
feelings: ‘‘ Vous auriez pu tomber dans l'eau.” And 
repeating again, ‘“‘Ich kann nicht Englisch,” he 
grasped Materna by the hand, kissed her fervently 
on the mouth, and suddenly jerked her arm in his 
and walked off to show her something. Frau Mater- 
na isa huge woman, so little Wagner was lost tosight. 

I staid but a few moments more, then left 
** Wahnfried ” to return to M—— and impart my im- 


pressions. I soon became reconciled to the remem- 
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brance of Wagner’s diminutive size; and the thought 
of having spoken to so great and so admired a 
genius, to have exchanged a few words with Liszt, 
and to have beheld the sweet smile of Madam 
Wagner, will remain with me all my life, a subject 
often to be dwelt upon with pleasure. As for ‘‘ Par- 
sifal,” that is a prolific subject for another letter. I 
have seen it once, and intend witnessing it again 
The last occasion of its presentation will, I 
have no doubt, be memorable. I am very lucky in 
being able to be present at it next Tuesday. I have 
no room for incidental news. Bayreuth is very full, 
but we were fortunate in securing a large apartment. 
The hotel proprietor thought that after seeing ‘‘ Par- 
sifal” once we ought to go—a strange proceeding on 
his part, but which came to nothing, thanks to my 
servant, Grymer, who set things aright. ‘‘ Nous y 


sommes, nous y restons!” 


twice. 


John Parrott, Jun’r. 


OUTCROPPINGS. 


A Summer Longing. 


FAR from the hurrying strife, 
Swift let me flee. 

Under the willow wands, 
Peace meet with me ! 

Fan me, O sycamore ! 

Soothe me, thou river shore ! 

Bear me on—out and o’er— 
O'er the blue sea; 

Where the white mists extend 
Welcome to me; 

Where the pure mountain air 

Solves all hurrying care- 
There would I flee. 

O, ‘neath the willow wands, 
Peace meet with me. 

Margaret A. Brooks. 


How I saw the Comet. 


My household consists of three members, Jennett, 
Cute, and myself. To the small world who know 
us, I am the mistress, Jennett the maid, and Cute is 
only a dog. But this is only another instance where 
things are not what they seem; for I long since 
learned the fact that no matter how thoroughly I 
propose, it is Jennett who disposes; and to those 
who call Cute only a dog, I could prove that she is 
brave, strong, generous, and true; that she remem- 
bers, reflects, and reasons; has a sense of humor, is 
susceptible to flattery, and has a conscience that 
tells her when she does wrong; and, in short, has 
all the virtues of the human race without its vices. 
If that is to be only a dog, then let us choose dogs 
for our friends. 

When Jennett came to me several years ago, she 
was a tall, quiet, meek-faced Scotch woman, with a 


bashful, almost deprecating manner; so deferential 
that she rarely made a remark. Her replies to 
questions were of a tentative character, as though 
she would endeavor to find out what answer would 
best please. Her remarks were and are gener- 
ally in character like those of Mr. F.’s aunt in 
** Little Dorritt,” but wholly devoid of the explosive 
venom with which that lady flavored hers. Jennett 
is just as reverential in manner to-day, has just as 
little appearance of possessing that most womanly 
of all qualities, a will, as ever. She transports her 
tall person from one place to another with short, 
nipping steps. If she sits down, it is in an apolo- 
getic manner, as though she would ask the chair to 
pardon the liberty. If she eats, it is a constant 
source of wonder that anything larger than a pea 
can get into the small aperture she permits her lips 
to form. Dr. Holmes himself, even if he permitted 
himself ‘‘to be as funny as he can,” would utterly 
fail in relaxing those lips. The nearest approach to 
anything like levity is a peculiar clucking sound in 
her throat and an extra pucker of her mouth, as 
though she would protest against taking the liberty 
After this comes one of her remarks; 


of smiling. 
Having launched 


as, for instance, ‘‘ Eggs is riz.” 
this remark, she will fade from the room with an 
expression on her face that would lead one to 
believe she had added to the scientific knowledge of 
She is, I am certain, a lineal descendant 
Caleb was not more devoted 


the world. 
of Caleb Balderstone. 
and loyal to Ravenswood than is Jennett to me. 
In her opinion, the sun rises that I may have light, or 
sets because I would sleep. To her, all the appoint- 
ments of my small, plain home are palatial; and she 
would resent as a personal insult the slightest ap- 
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proach to disobedience to my orders in any one. 
And yet this creature rules me with an inexorable 
will. She thwarts my designs in the most innocent 
but effectual manner. I explain my wishes, and she 
consents cheerfully to their execution, and then does 
just as she pleases; and when I reproach her, she 
always contrives to make me feel myself a monster 
of ingratitude. Jennett’s greatest triumphs are 
achieved upon those rare occasions when she listens 
to my emphatic demands for literal obedience. She 
will unexpectedly obey me in a way to put me to 
utter rout; and yet I never saw the faintest gleam of 
triumph in her eyes. 

When I asked Jennett to call me at four A. M., it 
was not because of any great desire to see the comet; 
but rather because I was tired of saying ‘‘ No” to 
the army of people who asked me if I had seen it, 
wondered that I did not see it, hinted that it was 
my duty to see it, and looked as though they had an 
opinion of those who did not see it. To be able to 
say ‘‘ Yes” when asked the inevitable question, and 
then change the subject, I was induced to give the 
unhappy order. 

As the comet itself was of minor importance, it 
naturally faded from my mind; and when I was 
aroused from a sound sleep into the blackest dark- 
ness by a knocking at my door, I was greatly 
startled. It was a particularly ominous knocking: 
not the cheerful rat-tat-tat of one who seeks to enter, 
or would communicate some pleasant news; but 
solemn, slow, and constantly repeated, like that 
which brought terror to the guilty hearts of Lady 
Macbeth and her lord. As soon as I could collect 
myself sufficiently to do so, I started for the door to 
learn what dire misfortune awaited announcement. 
In my search for that door I had a conflict with every 
article of furniture in the room. First the bed-post 
had the best of the argument; and in endeavoring to 
escape from that, I fell over a hassock, which mali- 
ciously tripped me head first into a conveniently 
located foot-bath filled with water. In struggling 
to my feet, I staggered against a table and knocked 
it down. My satisfaction over that victory was mit- 
igated when I reflected that the inkstand had been 
filled a few hours before. All this time the same 
dull knocking. Pausing to collect myself, I said, 
‘*Now this will not do”; and having ascertained 
My next 
The 
lounge presented a convenient resting place, upon 
which I could repose while extracting the needle. 
Now Jennett has a pleasant habit of converting 
adjacent objects into pin-cushions. Jennett had been 
darning stockings while seated on that lounge, and 
my stay was brief but full of woe. 

I once caught a mosquito; and that door-knob 
was finally captured. I removed the patent bugglar- 
proof cage that surrounded the key, and at length 
the door was opened. There stood Jennett, robed 
in the ‘‘brief garments of the night,” a tall, peaked 


my bearings, I again started for the door. 
feat was only a foot and one sharp needle. 
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cap on her head, but perched rakishly on one side, 
candle in hand, and her finger speculatively tapping 
her chin, come to say, in a slow, measured way: 

‘*The comet, ma’m.” 

I looked at her speechless. Was she mad? 

She repeated in the same indifferent manner, 
‘* The comet, ma’m.” 

Suddenly I remembered, and said: ‘* O, yes; well, 
can you see it ? 

‘*No, ma’m; it is very foggy.”’ 

Shades of Papa Meagles and Tattycoram, what 
could five and twenty do in such a case? Millions 
would not suffice. I closed the door and quietly 
crept into bed. This was one of Jennett’s literally 
obedient days, and this is how I saw the comet. . 

£. 


Pourth of July, 1848, at San Jose del Cabo, 
de San Lucas. 


DuRING the summer of 1848, Company D of 
Colonel Stevenson’s regiment of New York volun- 
teers garrisoned the Mexican town of San Jose, upon 
the Gulf of California. The writer is under the 
impression that Lieutenant George A. Pendleton 
was at that date in command, in consequence of the 
arrest of Captain Naglee, by order of Colonel R. B. 
Mason, commanding the department of California, 
upon charges of shooting, without authority, prison- 
ers of war. . 

As the Fourth of July approached, the members 
of the command felt that something must be done 
to celebrate the anniversary appropriately. The 
men, the majority of whom were under twenty-one 
years old, decided upon having a fandango. That 
was about the only amusement or entertainment pos- 
sible in that remote place, and was one which they 
knew would meet the approval of the sefioritas, of 
whom the town could boast a goodly number. The 
place chosen for the assemblage was about a mile 
and a half from the Quartel, and permission was 
obtained for all hands and the cook (the usual guard 
excepted) to remain outside the sentry line all night 
if so inclined. Each participant paid into the gen- 
eral fund ‘‘quatro rials,” to cover expenses. Three 
Mexicans were engaged as musicians, the post baker 
was induced to provide a good supply of cake (a 
luxury little known to the Mexican population), 
cordials were provided for the gentler sex, and mes- 
cal for the homéres. 

At that period of the year the days were extremely 
warm, consequently the ‘‘ exercises’? were delayed 
until an early hour of the evening. With the set- 
ting of the sun, our boys, in small squads, strolled 
across the Arroyo towards the rendezvous, situated 
about midway between the town and the Gulf. In 
due time the sefioritas also put in their appearance. 
Many of the male Mexicans hovered around in the 
gloom, while those more friendly disposed joined 
in the festivities. The volunteers were indifferent to 
the feelings of the unfriendly Mexicans, being them- 
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selves in sufficient number to repel any assault. 
They had brought their bayonets with them, sus- 
pended to their sides, while some had also pistols. 
This precaution was a necessity, and no doubt cooled 
the ardor of the enemy; at least, no occasion arose 
for their use. The boys enjoyed the evening dance 
to their full satisfaction, and often afterwards, while 
they sat at their camp-fires in the gold-diggings, 
the evening entertainment in the lower country was 
related. 

Over thirty-four years have passed since that 
frolic, and the majority of those present have long 
since gone to their last rest. William S. Johnson, 
James A. Gray, Joseph Sims, Carl Lipp, James 
Harron, Charles Rosseau, John B. Phillips, Alpheus 
Young, and George W. Tombs are still residents of 
this State; while John Wolfe, Alden W. James, 
George A. Corgan, John A. Chandler, Francis D. 
Clark, and Jacob W. Norris are residents of the 
Atlantic States. Of the dead, we recall to memory 
the genial spirits, Aaron Lyons, Harry Wilson, Hank 
Judson, Jack Warrington, John W. Moore, and 
Charley Ogle. Six nobler comrades it was never 
the lot of man to associate with; and to this day 
their memory is ever green to their living comrades 


of the early Californian days. 
Monterey. 


From Camp. 


HAVE you been camping yourself this summer? 
If so, I take this glimpse back, or you may send it 
back, rather. I don’t flatter myself I can take the 
mountains into the city to you if you have lately seen 
them in their native wilds. Neither doI think I can 
perfume your office with this odorous air—woodsy, 
half resinous, half aromatic—if it is already fra- 
grant with evergreen boughs, ferns, or laurel of your 
own importation. But if you have sot been out of 
the city, if you’ve been pinned to your desk, even a 
second-hand glimpse of the wildwood will be worth 
having. 

Was ever music sweeter than the little brook’s? 
Music grander there may be in the roar of the 
tempest, the thunder of the waterfall; but music 
sweeter—none. It sounds in our ears by night as 
by day, and gives tone and current to our dreams. 
Strange that this narrow mountain stream should 
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have in the center so deep a channel—over a man’s 
head. Just below camp it grows suddenly shallow, 
and the waters ripple over the stony bottom like 
miniature rapids. That is where our music is fur- 
nished. Just here, opposite the hammocks and 
tents, the water is voiceless and smooth. Never 
was clearer water. It is Mirror Lake on a small 
scale. In an hour or two, when the sun is still lower 
behind that mountain, there will be the loveliest re- 
flections. Not the whole mountain: it is too high 
and the stream is too narrow. But all the rocky 
base will be reproduced so clearly that you can hardly 
tell where reality ends or the shadow begins. 
Nature in a strange freak leveled off this little spot, 
and gave us this lovely bank and the trees overhang- 
ing the water; but on the other side she brought 
her steep mountain down to the very edge of the 
water. Many a struggle has she had with the Titan 
elder of this peaceful stream. Every particle of 
earth has been worn from her mountain as high as 
the waters could reach. And above the high-water 
mark the rocks are all bare, as if the rain-clouds had 
conspired to wash half the mountain side into the 
vortex below. What a wild place this must be in 
winter! Look directly above at the drift in that tree. 
One can hardly believe such a volume of water 
swept over this spot. These alders must have been 
partly submerged. If we could swing a hammock 
between this tree and that twenty feet higher, what 
a grand place to come in the winter just after a storm! 
Imagine the wild chaos around us. No wonder 
those huge rocks over there are deep seamed and 
jagged and furrowed. 

There is the shadow slowly creeping over the 
Very soon it will cover the creek and bring 
There is so little wind that 
the reflection is perfect. It is a study for an artist. 
All neutral tints, and yet vivid. The least touch 
of bright color or foliage would spoil the effect. 
These low-branching boughs make a beautiful frame 
for the picture. 

If any one had told me there was so wild and 
beautiful a spot near San Francisco, I could hardly 
have believed it. One always thinks of these pic- 
turesque places as away off in the Cascades or 
Sierras. But this Coast Range has almost as many, 
and brings them almost to our doors, 


water. 
those rocks to our feet. 








